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There  is  an  epidemic  phrenzy,  common 
to  philosophers  at  all  times,  to  doubt  of  what 
is,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  not. 
Thii  can  arise  only  fron^  an  aim  at  singularity. 
We  know  from  experience,  that  when  the  mind 
is  biassed,  the  understanding  is  by  no  means 
neutral  in  the  search  of  truth.  Passion  puts  tho 
judgment  out  of  its  due  position,  and  creates  il- 
hision.  Hence,  fairness  and  candour,  even  in 
metaphysical  pursuits,  are  often  forsaken,  k  is 
not  aimed  at  to  discover  impartially  what  the 
truth  is,  but  what  it  is  desired  to  be.  We  even 
in  general  are  too  little  disposed  to  suspedt  our 
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own  faculties,  and  thus  impatient  and  presuming, 
hasten  too  frequently  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
Placed,  as  it  were,  in  an  intelleftual  twilight, 
where  we  discover  but  few  things  clearly,  and 
none  entirely,  we  yet  just  see  enough  to  tempt 
us  to  be  rash« 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have  neces- 
sarily been  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  material  part  of  the  human  frame. 
The  subjeA,  however,  is  highly  worthy  of  still 
further  investigation.  What  does  not  hang  upon 
this  single  point !  Metaphysical  researches  are, 
ind^d,  a  good  deal  out  of  date ;  but  they  are  not 
to  be  despised.  They  are  the  science  of  reason 
and  intelledt,  as  physics  arc  those  of  sense  and 
experiment.  The  abstract  man,  it  is  true,  often 
plunges  into  darkness.  But,  if  mounted  on  his 
imagination,  and  exploring  those  boundless  re- 
gions, where  there  is  no  demonstrative  ground 
to  anchor  evidence  upon,  and  where  all  calcu* 
lation  is  at  fault,  he  should  lose  himself  in  the 
clouds,  he  is  only  to  be  considered  as  one  im* 
pelled  by  an  elevation  of  sentiment  to  an  ad^- 
vepturous  and  glorious  flight.  The  path  1  will 
readily  acknowledge  to  be  intricate  and  obscure  i 
but  it  leads  to  immateriality. 

• 
.  Epicurus 
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Epicoru^  insisted  upon  the  permeabHitf  of 
matter.  Among  other  arguments^  he  contended^ 
that  thunder  or  sound  would  not  be  able  to  pass 
through  walls,  nor  fire  to  penetrate  into  iron, 
gold,  and  the  other  metals,  unless  ttere  were 
some  vacuous  spaces  in  those  bodies.  Besides, 
'^  inasmuch  as  gravity  is  proper  to  bodies,*'  says 
he,  **  the  weight  of  things  could  not  be  increased 
or  diminished,  if  it  were  not  from  their  being 
more  or  less  porous."**  The  followers  of  thi* 
philosopher  outstripped  their  master.  Absolute 
materiality,  however,  and  motion,  instead  of 
spirit,  was  the  doctrine  of  both.  But,  wa$ 
death,  indeed,  before  life  ?  The  question. 
Whence  is  the  origin  of  motion,  supposes  that 
rest  was  the  primitive  state  of  matter,  and  that 
motion  was  produced  by  a  subsequent  a<5t« 
But  thii  supposition  must  surely  be  rejefted, 
as  it  is  giving  precedency  to  the  inferior,  and 
inverting  the  order  of  nature.  What  life  is  to 
death*,  motion  is  to  rest.  Was  death  the  first 
ift  of  creation,  and  did  life  arise  from  death  ? 
Was  death  the  immediate  offspring  of  Deity, 
ttd  life  produced  in  a  second  generation  ?  Or 
ted  death  existence  from  eternity,  and  in  time 
USA  life  issue  from  its  wombP^f*    Des  Cartes 

A  2  says^ 
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says,  the  soul  always  thinks,  and  that  its  es- 
sence consists  in  this  adual  exercise. .  Had  he 
any  irrefragable  testimony  of  this  ?  We  can- 
not recoiled  what  passed  within  us  during 
the  period  of  a  profound  sleep,  nor  while 
we  were  imprisoned  in  the  loins  of  our  mo- 
ther. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  materiality  of  in- 
telligence. But,  all  that  can,  with  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  imagination,  be  attributed  to 
mind,  is,  that  it  is  corporeal.  This  clearly  doe» 
not  affeft  the  reality  of  its  existence.  Be  it  ma- 
terial or  otherwise ;  be  it  composed  or  not  com- 
posed of  atoms ;  dependent  or  independent  of 
the  body ;  in  whatever  manner  we  consider  it^ 
there  still  exists  in  us  something  that  thinks,  and 
wills,  or  desires;  and  this  something  is  what  we 
call  mind,  or  soul.  We  know  not  its  internal 
nature ;  but,  we  plainly  see  its  difference  from 
the  body,  and  that  the  one  has  nothing  similar 
to  the  other.  To  call  the  soul  material,  is 
not  more  scientific  than  to  call  the  body 
spiritual.  If  we  be  asked,  whence  arose  the 
connection  between  soul  and  body,  we  can 
give  no  reply  from  the  mere  light  of  rea-. 
5on.  We 'cannot  explain  what  is  inexpli- 
cable^ 
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cable.     We  cannot  comprehend  things  uninteU 
ligiblc-* 

Sound  philosophy  does  not  preclude  us  from 
assigning  a  cause  that  can  do  more  than  produce 
the  efTed  ;  but  it  striftly  prohibits  us  to  assign 
one  that  cannot  produce  the  effed.  Mechanism 
.  has  become  a  learned  word.  But,  does  it  mean 
any  more  than  that  one  particle  of  matter  is  im- 
pelled by  another,  as  each  resists  a  change  of 
state,  and  that  still  by  another,  until  we  come 
to  the  particle  first  moved  ?  And  the  oftener 
the  motion  is  thus  communicated,  the  first  im- 
pressed quantity  of  it  necessarily  becomes  the 
less,  if  it  be  not  kept  up  to  the  first  height  by 
an  extraneous  power.  And  how  -stupendous 
doth  the  multiplicity  of  the  adiion  of  the  first 
cause  appear  to  be,  in  constantly  maintaining 
the  mechanism  of  our  bodies  !  If  matter  then 
cannot  keep  up  mechanical  motion  in  itself,  can 
it  rise  to  perfeftion  infinitely  excelling  both  in 
degree  and  kind  ?  Why  are  we  to  suppose 
all  dead  matter,  and  no  living  immaterial  sub- 
stance ?  "f- 

It  was  in  former  days  the  custqm  to  take 
thbgs  on  trusty  and  to  believe  without  suf- 

A  3  ficient 
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ficient  proof  of  any  kind  :  but,  now  the  fashion 
is,  to  believe  nothing  but  what  we  see  ;  whence 
the  most  interesting  truths  are  rejedled.  It  is 
generally  believed  the  moon  has  the  power  to 
raise  the  waters  of  the  sea,  because  we  see  the 
effefts  ascribed  to  it  in  the  tides ;  and  yet  no 
one.  thinks  the  same  planet  has  the  like  cffcGi 
on  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  circulates 
in  the  organized  bodies  of  vegetables  and  ani-* 
mals ;  and  that  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  cannot  see  it.  If  that  planet  has  one  de-^ 
cided  influence,  why  shpuld  it  not  have  a  si- 
milar influence  over  all  bodies  ?  The  formatioi| 
of  men  and  animals  long  puzzled  those  world* 
makers,  who  would  attribute  every  thing  to  ma- 
terial causes.  At  length  a  discovery  was  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  primitive  animalcula,  of  or- 
ganic molecula,  from  whom  every  kind  oE  animal 
was  formed.  It  was  found  out,  that  nature  one 
day  teeming  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  produced 
the  first  animal ;  a  shapeless,  clumsy,  micro- 
scopical objed.  This,  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  original  propagation,  to  vary  and  protc6l  the 
species,  produced  others  better  organized,  These 
again  produced  others  more  perfed  than  them- 
selves, till  at  last  appeared  the  most  complete 
species  of  animals,  the  human  kind,  beyond 
whose  perfcftion  it  is  impossible  for  the  work 

of 
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of  generation  to  proceed.  On  die  contrary^ 
nature  being  arrived  at  this  ultimate  point  of 
peifedion,  the  whole  animal  race  is  degene« 
rating;  men  into  beasts,  beasts  into  insefts^ 
inserts  into  the  primary  animalcula,  and  so  on. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  they  arrive  at  the 
state  from  which  they  will  doubtless  set  forward 
again^  is  not  as  yet  quite  determined* 

Matter  thinks,  it  is  said,  but  not  all  matter  in- 
definitely. In  order  for  matter  to  think,  it  is 
necessary,  they  say,  that  it  should  be  arranged  in 
a  particular  manner,  in  the  formation  of  orga* 
nized  bodies.  But,  either  the  primary  elements, 
the  atoms  themselves,  must  think,  or  matter  in 
any  shape  cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  thought. 
Should  an  organized  body  have  perception,  the 
dements  that  compose  it  must  also  have  per- 
ception. Those  elements  do  not  change  their 
na^re  by  tl>eir  combination,  nor  will  they  do  it 
by  their  dii<;:omposition.  What  is  organization, 
but  a  partkuiar  arrangement  of  parts  ?  And  do 
simple  unthinking  elements  become  capable  of 
thinking,  b  proponion  as  they  are  disposed  in 
this  or  in  that  peculiar  manner  ?  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  an  atom,  which  cannot  think 
while  it  remains  on  the  left  hand  of  another^ 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  thinking  by  being 
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placed  on  the  right.  I  can  never  conceive,  that 
a  capacity  of  thinking  can  be  the  efFeft  of  the 
combiiiacioD  and  motion  of  unthinking  cle* 
ments. 

It  is  vain  to  employ  profound  thought,  and 
intense  application,  in  attempting  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world.  Philosophers,  on 
this  ground,  are  merely  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  may  consume  their  rea-, 
son  in  such  deep  but  unsubstantial  meditations  i 
but,  their  minds  must  be  eternally  exposed  to 
the  illusions  of  fancy.  A  sober  intellect,  as  it 
looks  only  at  things  as  they  lie  before  it,  and 
neither  considers  nor  cares  whether  causation  be 
.  in  one  way  or  the  other,  may  be  a  more  com* 
petent  judge  of  the  reality  of  a  faft,  than  the  most 
subtile  pyrrhonist,  who,  full  of  bis  own  notions^ 
and  inflated  with  the  opinion  of  his  extraor* 
dinary  researches,  plunges  through  thick  and 
thin,  and  never  arrives  at  a  certainty-  Some, 
indeed,  think  they  cannot  in  honour  own  any 
thing  to  be  true,  which  they  cannot  demon* 
strate.  To  be  taught  any  new  points,  is  to  con* 
fess  former  ignorance.  But,  in  sober  sadness^ 
we  should  do  well  to  commiserate  our  mutual 
poverty  in  knowledge.  For  where  is  the  roan 
who  has  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 

all 
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idl  that  ht  hblds,  or  of  the  falsehood  of  all  he 
condemns  ?  In  this  fleeting  state  of  a&ion  and 
blindness  in  which  we*  are  placed^  belief  instead 
of  proof  must  regulate  us  in  general  conclu- 
sions. 

ft 

The  search  into  mind  and  matter  is,  indeed, 
captivating  and  sublime.     The  more  accuratelf 
we  continue  the  pursuit,  the  stronger  traces 
we  every  where  shall  find,  of  the  wisdom  and 
bounty  of  that  Being  who  blended  them  toge- 
ther.    **Thou   art  a  poor  spirit,  carrying  a 
dead  carcase  about  thee,''  says  Epidtetus.     But 
are  souls  in  their  nature  different,  or  are  they 
the  same  and  unvaried  in  all  men  ? — Sensibility, 
desires,  passions,  remembrance,  recolle6tion,  wit, 
talents  of  every  kind,  even  the  most  inferior 
•  qualities  of  the  soul,  are  different  in  every  indiy 
vidual.     This  mysterious  truth  is  equally  iner* 
plicable  to  the  learned  and  unlearned.     It  is  a 
secret  impenetrable  to  man,  and  known  only  to 
the  Grreat  Author  of  Nature.    But,  as  we  are  able 
to  guess  at  the  diversity  of  souls,  by  the  difr&- 
Tenceof  animated  bodies  to  which  they  are  united, 
and  by  the  different  circumstances  of  individuals, 
why  may  not  the  possibility,  and  even  the  fa- 
cility of  a  physical  explanation  of  the  diver" 

sities 
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titles  of  charafters,  passions,  minds,  induce  us 
to  conceive  that  souls  are  not  essentially  different 
from  each  other ;  but  that  when  once  united  to 
body,  they  instantly  become  liable  to  physical 
laws,  and  receive  their  charadfcer  from  organi* 
zation  ? 

^'  The  phamomena^of  animal  and  vegetable  bo« 
dies  have  always  been  considered  as  matters  of 
inexhaustible  praise  to  the  Creator.  But,  is  the 
use  of  the  passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  barren  of  praise  to  him,  or  unproduftivc 
to  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  unconmion  union 
of  science  and  admiration,  which  a  contcmpIa<- 
tion  of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom  alone  can 
afford  to  a  rational  mind  ?  To  the  God  of  Na*- 
ture  wc  refer  whatever  we  find  of  right,  or  good, 
or  fair,  in  ourselves ;  discovering  his  strength  and 
wisdom,  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  imper- 
fedion  ;  honouring  them  when  we  discover 
them  clearly;  and  adoring  their  profundity, 
where  we  are  lost  in  the  research.  Is  not  this  to 
be  inquisitive  without  Impertinence,  and  elevated 
without  pride  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  admitted,  if  I 
may  dare  say  so,  into  the  councils  of  the  Al- 
mighty, by  the  consideration  of  his  works  ?* 

Materialism^ 
*  Burke. 
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Materialisniy  as  I  have  repeatedly  said5  and  I 
hope  not  unsatisfadorily  proved,  is  repugnant  to 
the  sober  sense  of  man.  Yet  who  can  pretend 
to  demonstrate  immateriality  ?  We  have  no  me- 
dium by  which  wp  can  judge  of  the  state  and  pro- 
perties of  material  substances,  but  by  the  senses : 
in  like  manner,  we  have  no  other  medium, 
whereby  we  can  judge  of  the  state  and  proper- 
ties of  the  soul^  than  by  an  attention  to  its  ope- 
rations in  ourselves,  of  which  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness. As  our  senses  make  no  report  of 
the  inward  constituent  principles  of  matter,  so 
our  consciousness  gives  us  no  information,  con- 
cerning the  essence  or  state  of  our  souls,  inde- 
pendently of  its.  operations  :  but,  by  observing 
its  internal  and  external  operations,  and  by  com- 
paring them  together,  we  are  -able  to  attain  some 
degiee  of  important  knowledge.  Thus,  when- 
ever I  seek  external  objedts  with  my  eyes,  my 
fingers,  or  the  organs  of  hearing,  I  not  only 
discover  the  properties  of  these  bodies,  and  judge 
of  them  accordingly ;  but,  I  judge  there  is  a 
jM'inciple  in  me  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
external  objedt,  and  that  this  principle  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  objeft  observed,  and 
from  the  sense  or  instrument  by  which  it  is 
observed.  Whenever  I  feel  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  I  have  a  consciousness  of 

3 .  ^^^ 
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the  particnlar  kind  and  "degree  of  eitb  r,  and  I 
immediately  jv.dge  that  the  sentient  principle  in 
me  is  difFerent  from  the  organ  in  which  sensa- 
tion is  placed*  Thus,  when  I  write,  ualk,  or 
speak,  1  know  what  I  do,  and  I  conclude  that 
the  operative  principle  is  distinft  from  the 
instrumental  and  passive.  Further,  when  I  at- 
tend to  the  operation  and  desires  of  my  mind, 
though  they  be  excited  by  external  objefts,  I 
perceive  I  can  dwell  on  them,  change  them, 
send  my  thoughts  abroad,  recall  them,  &c.  I 
am  conscious  my  mind  desires  or  shews  things, 
which  appear  good  or  bad,  true  or  false ;  but 
that  these  afFe<5lions  are  made  by  a  principle  dif- 
ferent from  the  brain  and  nerves,  through  whose 
medium  these  affeftions  are  excited. 

As  I  have  said  above,  however,  no  one  who 
believes  this  comfortable  tenet,  can  explain  the 
incomprehensible  union  of  mind  and  matter.  But 
the  union  is  not  impossible  ;  nor  is  a  similar 
union  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher,  or 
even  with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  facul* 
ties :  nor  does  the  incarnation  of  an  aon^  or 
archangel,  the  most  perfedt  of  created  spirit^, 
involve  any  contndiftion  or  absurdity.*  Ma» 
terialism  is,  in  short,  untena]:)le.      And  I  say 

so, 

♦  Gibbon. 
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90,  not  because  it  appears  to  me  dbastrous,  and 
fraught  with  danger  and  mischief  to  society^ 
but,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  clearest  evi* 
dence  of  ray  senses. 

But  here  arises  another  question^  and  of  no 
little  magnitude ;  Is  there  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  immateriality  and  the  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul  ?  To  prove  this  last,  is  it 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  soul,  in  quality  of  an 
indivisible  substance,  is  incapable  of  decomposi* 
tion  ?  The  death  of  a  thinking  being  would 
appear  to  consist  in  the  privation  of  ideas.  We 
do  not  know  that  our  minds  had  any  ideas  be* 
fore  we  were  born ;  neither  can  we  say  that  they 
will,  after  we  are  corporeally  deceased.  One 
point  is  indeed  clear  to  us,  and  that  is,  that  in 
.  our  present  forms  we  are  incapable  of  knowing 
with  certainty  whether  the  soul  shall,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  remember  its  former 
state,  or  still  continue  to  exercise  its  facul* 
tics? 

The  hope  of  immortality,  as  derived  from 
xeason,  has  been  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  This  nature  of  the  soul,  indeed,  has  in 
all  ages  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophy. 
AmoBg  the  ancients^  what  singular  and  contra-. 

didlory 
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didory  opinions  !  **  Plato,  dixit  animam  t$stn* 
tiam  se  moventem ;  Xenocratus,  humerum  se 
moventem;   Aristotelis,   imeHeftum  seu  -ma- 
tum  perpetuum ;  Pythagoras  et  Phiblaiis^  har- 
moniam ;    Posidonius,     ideam ;     Asclepiades^ 
quinque   sensuum  exercitium  sibi  consonum ; 
Hippocrates,  spiritum  tenuem  per  omne  corpus 
diifusum;  Heraclitus  Ponticus,  lucem;  Hera*" 
ditus  Physicus,    scintillam    stellaris    essentia; ; 
Zenon,  concrecum  corpori  spiritum ;  Dcmocri- 
tus,  spiritum  insertum  atomis ;  Critolaus  Peripa* 
teticus,  constare  earn  de  quinta  essentia ;  Hip-* 
parchus,  ignem^  Anaximenes,  aera;  Empedo- 
des  et  Critias,  sanguinem ;  Parmenides,  ex  terraf 
et  igne  ;  Xenophanes,  ex  terra  et  aqua ;  Epicu-* 
rus,  speciem  ex  igne  et  aere  et  spiritu  mistam/'* 
The  BraminSy  still  earlier,  looked  upon  the  soul 
as  an  emanation  of  the  spirit  of  God,  breathed 
into  mortals ;  not  as  a  portion,  indeed,  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.     They  compared  it  t6  the  heat 
and  light  sent  forth  from  the  sun,  whicb  ndther 
lessens  nor  divides  its  own  immediate  essence^ 

In  the  doftrines  of  the  academy,  Vfc  find 

that  Platonists  affirm,  some  soi)ls  to  be  of  the 

jrtature  of  Saturn,  others  of  ^piter,  and  others  of 

the  nature  of  the  other  planets ;  thereby  meaning, 

that  our  soul  has  more  conformity  in  its  texture? 

with 
*  Macrobiu8, 
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wkb  the  soul  of  tbe  heaven  of  Satorny  than 
wkh  that  qS.  Jupiter ;  and  so  on  the  contrary,  of ' 
which  no  iotemal  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
external,  say  they,  is  God,  who  soweth  and 
scactcreth  souls ;  some  in  the  moon»  and  others 
in  the  other  planets  and  stars,  the  instrunientS' 
of  time.  *  And  hence  the  imagination,  that  the 
mtional  s(»3l  descending  from  her  star,  in  her 
V^bicuhm  cmlesUj  forms  of  herself  the  body,  to^ 
which  by  that  medium  she  is  united*  Flato^ 
upon  these  grounds,  also  supposes,  that  iato  the 
vehiculum  of  the  soul,  (by  her  endued  with 
power  to  form  the  body)  is  infused,  from  her 
star,  a  particular  formative  virtue,  distin<%,  ac« 
ooidbg  to  that  star ;  and  thus  the  aspedt  of  one 
is  saturniflc  ;  of  another,  amorous ;  and  of  a 
third,  jovial,  or  fierce ;  the  looks,  indicating  the 
oacureof  the  soul. 

Epicurua,  perceiving  thenumber  of  sensual  men 
to  exceed  by  far  that  of  the  more^  spiritual,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  system  in  sensual  pleasures, 
and  held  a  corporeal  soul,  the  better  to  fit  it 
for  those  corporeal  pleasures ;  and  then  to  secure 
this  amma  against  those  severe  after-reckomngs, 
the  ap^hensbn  of  which  he  perceived  the  God 
of  Nature  had  implanted  in  the*  hearts  of  alb 

^  Tiinsuti» 
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tnen^  be  gave  it  a  ^uieta  est,  b}r  preteodiog  tint 
the  soul  is  extindt  in  death,  or  at  least  is  to  v  nisb 
into  an  eternal  insensibilicy,  as  unconceriied  as  if 
it  had  never  been.  This,  indeed,  was  elBfedtu* 
ally  to  confine  every  thing  to  this  life,  and  fa 
stifle  all  idea  of  future  itrribation  or  punish* 

4 

ment.  For  ts  it  is  evident,  the  human  body 
h  no  one  day  together  the  same,  that  isy*coav* 
posed  of  the  same  particles,  so  it  will  follow, 
that  if  matter  is  supposed  to  think,  there,  cao' 
be  no  personal  identity,  nor  can  a  man  contkiuo 
to  be  the  same  individual  being.  **  Quanto  ab*' 
surdius,  tanto  melius."  But,  I  can  never  recomale. 
this  doftrine.  When  I  look  at  one  point,  toe 
mstance,  only,  at  pain  and  affliAion,  the  resvlc 
of  mere  matter  and  motion,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence 0f  i  material  physical  systedi^^  imp6kd 
for  no  end,  and  whose  issues  are  death. preseoty* 
and  death  eternal,  this  is  sucb  pure  evil,  suoh 
fruitldss  and  absurd  misery,  as  I  aamot  for  < 
mbment  admit.  If  all  dies  with  us,  how.  can  f 
embrace  the  dodrine  of  a  general  Provideocei 
which  yet  certainly  does  exist  ?       * 

«  The  whole  nwm,"  says  Priestley,  ^'  beoDmes' 
extmd:  at  death.  He  is  composed  of  one  ha^* 
jHogeneous  substance ';*  he  is  of  oqeumfivni' 
ipmpositioA  t  the  ancienis  believed  .  the  same 

thing; 
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;  they  believed  the  soul  to  be  material  and 
mortal."  Some  of  thcm^  we  allow,  did  so.  But, 
the  assertion,  by  being  indiscriminate,  is  erro- 
neous. The  ancients  did  not  all  suppose,  that 
mere  matter  can  think.  Upon  this  hypothesis, 
man,  as  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  consists  only 
m  the  strufture  and  organization  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system ;  which  beii^  dissolved  at  death, 
the  man  becomes  extind,  and  as  a  thinking,  in- 
telligent beii^,  has  no  existence*  Dr.  Priestley, 
ind^,  attempts  to  remove  the  difficulties  at- 
tending his  h]rpothesis,  by  insisting  upon  the 
resurre<ftion  of  the  same  man.  But,  b  this  a 
cxinceivable  supposition,  considering  him  only  as 
material? 

tlutnafi  beings  exist  in  two  difiercint  states  of 
life  and  perception.      When  any  of  our  senses ' 
uxc  afibfted,  or  appetites  gratified,  we  may  be 
said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  sensation. 
When  none  c£  our  senses  are  afTedted,  or  a{^* 
tites  gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reason, 
and  a&,  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state 
of  reflection.     Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  any  thing  which  is  dissolved  by  death,  is  any 
way  necessary  to  the  living  being  in  this  its  state 
of  tefledion,  after  ideas  are  gained.   For  though 
£nMn  our  present  constitution  and  condition  oU 
VOL.  IV.  B  being, 
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()etng,  our  external  organs  of  sense  are  neceasaiy 
for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  poweis, 
as  carriages,  and  levers,  and  scaffold^  are  in  ar- 
chitecture ;  yet,  when  these  ideas  are  broi:^t  in^ 
we  are  capable  of  refledting  in  the  most  intense 
degree,  and  of  enjoying  the  greatest  pleasure, 
^  feelii^  the  greatest  pain,  by  mcsm  of  th^t 
refledtion,  without  any  assistance  from  ow  senses  f 
and  without  any  at  aU  that  we  know,  of,  from 
that  body,  whidi  will  be  dissolve  Iff  dd^th* 
It  does  not  appear  then^  that  the  i^^ation  <tf.lhis 
gross  body  to  the  refleding  being»  is  in  any  (|e- 
gre^  necessary  to  thinking,  to  our  iAteUedual  en- 
ji)ymentsandsufieriag8.  Further,  th^^are  intfaa^ 
ces  of  mortal  diseases  not  impairing  our  present  is:*' 
fleeting  powers.  Persons,  even  the  moment  befiDre 
death,;  appear  to  be  in  the  higbeat  vigour  of  life. 
They  diaoover  apprehension,  memory^  reason,  aU 
entire,,  with  the  utmost  force  of  afiedion^  sense 
of  shame  or  honour,  and  the  highest  mental  eor 
joyments  and  sufierings  even  to  the  lasfc  gssp.i 
and  .these  surely  [Hove  even  greater  vigour,  of 
life^  than  bodily  strength  does.  Nim,  what  p]?e» 
tence  is  there  for  thinking,,  that  a  pro^snvc 
disease,  when  arrived  to  such  a  degree,  I  mean 
that  d^ree  which  is  morteU  shaU  destroy  those 
powers^  which  were  not  impaired,  which  were 
not  alfe<fted  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress 
.  4  quite 
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tpiki  tip  to  that  degree  ?  Death  may  in  some 
soit,  and  in  some  respe<fb,  answer  our  birth ;  it 
may  put  us  into  a  higher  and  moi^  enlarged 
state  of  life,  as  our  birth  doesi  ^ 


What  shall  we  say  to  that  valiant  leader, 
fightii^  for  his  country,  who,  borne  on  a  litter^ 
and  spent  with  mortal  disease,  still  fought  thei 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  expired,  and 
whose  last  efibrt  was  to  place  his  finger  on  his 
lipSf  as  a  signal  to  conceal  his  death  ?  In  this 
dying  hour,  did  not  the  niuscles  acquire  a  toilt 
ftom  undiminished  spirit ;  and  did  not  the  mind 
saem  to  depart  in  its  vigour,  and  in  a  struggle 
to  obtain  the  recent  aim  of  its  toils  ?  •f'  Our 
CHgans  of  sense,  and  our  limbs,  are  certainly 
intrumetits  which  hvii^'  persons  make  use  of^ 
to  perceive  and  move  with.  They  are  Wne  a 
microscope  to  look  through,  or  a  staif  to  walk 
with.  The  eyes  and  the  feet  do  not  determine 
in  these  cases.  In  short,  thdre  is  not  any  {mto* 
babiltty,  that  the  alienation  or  dissohition  of 
these  instruments,  is  the  destrudion  c£  the  per-^ 
cehringand  moving  agent. 

SoDEiethnes  Ac  infirmities  of  age  ajflfeA  the 
miiid^  destroy  the  memory,  and  wipe  out  all  the 

B  2  sensible 

^  Bishop  Butkr.  f  Ferguson. 
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sensible  marks  and  chatafters  of  things  j  but,  thb 
no  more  argues  any  decay  of  the  soul,  than  the 
distraftion  of  a  fever,  or  the  seahng  up  of  our 
senses  with  sleep.  Setting  aside  these  accidents, 
the  soul  is  continually  improving  itself.  And 
can  we  think,  when  it  has  attained  the  greatest 
improvements  and  perfeftions  it  can  in  this  body, 
it  shall  fall  into  nothing  ?  Does  not  our  present 
condition  rather  look  like  a  state  of  trial  aad 
probation  for  a  more  perfeft  life  ?  *  Death  in 
itself  considered,  is  no  argument  against  future 
existence.  That  we  die,  does  no  more  prove 
that  we  shall  not  live  after  death,  than  the  win- 
ter decays  of  nature  are  an  argument  against  the 
return  of  the  spring. 

"  The  power  of  sensation,  perception,  and 
thought,  as  belonging  to  man,**  says  Priestley, 
**  have  never  been  found  but  in  conjundion 
with  a  certain  organized  system  ;  and  therefore, 
these  powers  necessarily  exist  in,  and  depend 
upon,  such  a  system  r  Hence  it  is  matter 
that  IS  capable  of  thought  and  refieAion." 
.That  they  exist  in,  and  depend  on  such  a  system^ 
are,  however,  very  different  conclusions.  If  they 
be  always  foimd  in  such  a  system,  they  certainly 
exist  in  it ;  but,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they 

depend 

♦  Sherlock* , 
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depend  upon  it.  Though  communicated  to  a  cer- 
tain denization  of  matter,  they  may  be  derived 
fiom  another  cause.  The  fire,  in  substances 
thrown  into  fusion  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  ex- 
ists for  the  time  in  those  substances,  but  does 
not  depend  on  them.  And  if  I  might  be  indul- 
ged a  small  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  argu-* 
ment,  I  think  the  following  conclusion  wouy  be 
the  more  natural  and  obvious.  I  find  no  such 
thing  as  sensation,  perception,  and  thought^  in 
any  modification  of  matter,  except  one ;  and 
diose  qualities  being  exceedingly  different  from 
the  known  properties  of  matter,  I  conclude  that 
though  found  in  such  system,  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  any  particular  organization  of  matter, 
but  from  some  other  cause.  In  attradion  and 
repulsion,  do  we  see  any  advancement  made  to- 
wards thought  ?  Shall  We  suppose  the  magnet 
thinks,  any  more  than  the  stone  which  paves  the . 
street  >  * 

■ 

Locl(e  asks,  whether  the  same  self  continues 
the  same  identical  substance  ?  The  ground  of 
the  doubt,  whether  the  same  person  be  the  same 
substance,  is'  said  to  be  this — that  the  conscious* 
npss  of  our  own  existence,  in  youth  and  in  old 
jfo,'  'or  ip  any  two  joint  successive  moments,  is 
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pot  the  same  individual  consciousness,  but  dif* 
fercnt  successive  consciousnesses.  It  is  strange  this 
should  have  occasioned  such  perplexities:  for 
it  is  surply  conceivcable,  that  a  person  may  have  a 
capacity  of  knowing  an  objeft  to  be  the  same  now^ 
which  it  was  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly* 
And  thus,  though  the  successive  consciousnesses 
which  we  have  of  our  own  existence,  are  not  the 
some,  yet  they  are  of  one  and  the  same  thii% 
or  objeA^  of  the  same  person,  self,  or  living 
agent.  *  Some  have  carried  this  to  ^  extraor-^ 
dinary  length.  Their  notion  is,  that  personality 
is  not  a  permanent  but  a  transient  thing ;  that 
it  lives  and  dies ,  begins  and  ends  conttpuaily ; 
that  no  one  can  any  more  remain  one  and  the 
;same  person,  two  moments  together,  than  two 
successive  moments  can  be  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  that  our  substance  is  continually  chan-^ 
ging.  But,  even  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is, 
it  seems,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  *since  it  is  not 
substance,  but  consciousness  alone,  which  con- 
stitutes personality ;  which  consciousness,  being 
successive,  cannot  be  the  same  in  any  two  mo- 
ments, nor  consequently,  the  personality  consti- 
tuted by  it.  Whence  it  would  follow,  that  it 
is  a  fallacy  to  charge  our  present  selves  wi(h  any 
thing  we  did,  or  to  imagine  our  present  selves 

interested 
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intemted  ih  any  thbg  which  befel  us,  )resterday  : 
or  that  oxir  present  ^IVes  will  be  interested  iit 
any  thing  which  shall  befal  us  to-morrbw  ;  since 
our  present  selves  are  not  in  reality  the  sani^  ^ 
with  the  selves  of  yesterday,  btit  othef  like 
wives,  or  persons,  coming  in  tlieir  fobih  and  mis^ 
taken  for  theln,  to  which  other  selves  will  suc-^ 
cecd  to-morrow.  Spme^  indeed,  concede  so 
Aii)eh  as  to  allow,  that  the  person  is  the  same  as 
j^  fanack  as  his  remembrance  r^ches^ 

We  have  abeady  lost,  several  times  over,  a  great 
part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  bodies,  ac- 
cpiding  to  certain  common  established  laws  of 
nature ;  yet  we  repain  the  same  living  agents. 
When  we  shall  lose  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole, 
by  another  common  established  law  of  nature, 
death,  why  may  we  not  also  remain  the  saitie  ? 
That  the  alteration  has  been  gradual  in  one  case^ 
;uid  in  the  other  prompt,  does  not  prove  any 
thii^  t6.  the  contrary:  we  have  p^sed  unde- 
stroyed  through  these  many  ancj  great  revolu- 
tions of  matter,  $0  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us, 
Why  should,  we  then  imagine  death  will  be  so' 
fetal  ?  The  dissolution  of  matter  is  clearly  not 
the  <fcstru6Hon  of  the  living  agent.  But,  all 
im^ination  of  a  daily  change  of  that  living 
ag^nt,  which  each  man  calls  himself,  or  of  any 
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such  change  throughout  our  whok  present  lifci 
is  entirely  borne  down  by  our  natural  sense  of 
things.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  person  in  his 
senses  to  alter  his  condudt,  \yith  regard  to  hi? 
health  or  affairs,  from  a  suspicion,  that  though 
he  should  live  to-morrow,  he  should  not  be, 
to-morrow,  the  same  person  he  is  to-day.  The 
inexpressible  absurdity  of  this  notion  every  one 
must  feel.  * 

But,  although  we  are  thus  certain  we  are  the 
same  agents,  living  beings,  or  substances^  now, 
which  we  were  as  far  back  as  our  remembrance 
reaches;  yet,  it  is  asked  whether  we  may  not 
possibly  be  deceived  in  this  ?  The  same  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any  demonstra- 
tion whatever,  because  it  is  a  question  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  perception  by  memorj\  And 
he  who  can  doubt,  whether  perception  by 
memory  can  in  this  be  depended  on,  may  doubt 
also,  whether  perception  by  dedu6tion  and  rea- 
soning, which  also  include  memory,  or  indeed, 
whether  intuitive  perception  can.  Here  then 
we  can  go  no  farther ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  truth  of  those  perceptions, 
whose  truth  we  can  no  otherwise  prove,  than  by 
other  perqep^ons  of  exactly  the  same'  kind  with 

tliem, 
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them,  and  which  there  is  jast  the  same  ground 
to  su$pe6V  ;  or  to  attempt  to  establish  the  credit 
of  our  faculties,  by  means  of -those  very  sus- 
pe6ted  faculties  themselves.  ' 

Credible  quia  impossiblle^  is  not  in  the  dispo- 
sition  of  alV  men.  The  opinion  of  the  mortality 
of  *the  thinking  part  of  man,  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  unfavourable  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion ;  but  without  the  least  reaso0,  says  Priest- 
ley, for  the  common  opinion  of  the  soul  of  man 
surviving' the  body,  was  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Oricptal  and  O^ek,  philosophy ; 
it  was  discarded   by. Luther,  and   manj''  other 

reformers  in  England 'and  abroad.    Can  it  l^e 

•    •     • 

supposed,  the  Apos^les^.  the  prkaitivc  Fathers, 
and  modern  rfeformers,  sliould  all  adopt  an  opi- 
nion unfavourable  to  morality?  Their  opinion 
unquestionably  was,  that  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  its  percipient  and  thinking  powers 

'  cease  at  death.  Even  concerning  the  souf,  we 
find  nothing  said  by  any  .Christian  writer  be- 
fore Justin  Martyr,  who  had  been  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  and  ^ho  using  their  language, 
speaks  of  souls,  as  emanations  from  the  Deity. — 
But,  in  this  point  our  learned  auchor  is  in  an 
error,  for  Pblycarp,  Clemens,  and.  Ighatius,^  are 
more  ancienf  writers  than  ]mx\n  ;  the  two  latter 
being  contepipgjrary  with  the  Apostles,, Peter  and 
«  VOL.  iv»  Baul ; 
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Paul ;  aiid  the  former  with  the  Apostk  John  i 
and  they  all  raention  the  soul,  nay,  they  men- 
tion it  in  such  a  manner,  as  totally  overthtows 
our  author's  dodrine.  Thus,  they  speak  of  the 
place  and  state  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  after 
death  :  "  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles," 
says  Polycarp,  «  are  in  the  place  appointed  for 
them,  w«p«  T«  Kti^Au,  with  the  Lord."  * 

"  Many  men,  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  the 
dogma  of  another  life,"  says  Mirabaud,  «*  look 
upon  those  w(ho  dare  combat  it  as  the  enemies 
of  society.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that 
the  most  enli^tencd  and  t&e  wisest  sages  of 
antiquity,  not  only  believed  the  soul  was  mortal 
and  perished  with  the  body',  but  have  even  at- 
tacked the  dodrine  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. Wcsee  it  adopted  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  sefts ;  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Epicu- 
reans, the  Stoics— in  a  word,  by  all  the  most  holy 
and  most  virtuous  of  the-  (Jreckb  and  Romans. 
Recolka  what  Ovid  makes  Pytlugoras  say ; 

"  O  genus  atronitum  gelida  formidine  mortis, 
Quid  stygia,  quid  tenebras,  &  noraina  vana  timetls, 
Matcriem  vatum,  fakiquc  placula  raundi  I** 
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Xhe  Pythsq^orean  sed  acknowledged  the  doc<* 
tiine  of  rewards  and  pupishments  was  fabulous  $ 
puidy  intended  for  the  weak  vulgar,  and  littk 
made  for  those  who  cultivate    their    reason, 
Aiistotle  declaimed  formally,  man  has  n6  good 
to  hopt,  nor  any  evil  to  dread  after  death.     In 
the  system  of  the  Platonists,  who  would  have  the 
30ui  immortal,  there  could  not  have  been  punish- 
ments to  be  apprehended,  because  the  soul  was 
to  return  to  the  Divinity,  of  whom  it  was  a 
portion :  the  Divinity  could  not  be  subjed  to 
coercion*    *  "  Zeno,"   says  Cicero,   "  supposed 
the  soul  to  be  a  6ery  substance ;  whence  he  con- 
duded  it  might  be  destroyed."    *^  Zenoni  StoicQ 
animus  ignis  videtur.     Si  sit  ignis,  extinguetur ; 
interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore.*'     Cicero  himself, 
who  was  an  Academician,  did  not  always  h6ld 
the  language  oi  immaterialism.     In  several  parts 
of  his  works,  he  has  treated  the  torments  of 
hell  as  tables,  and  looked  upon  death  as  the  end 
of  every  thing  relative  to  man.    Seneca  is  foil  of 
passages,  in  which  he  shews  that  death  is  anni- 
hilation; "  Mors  est,  non  esse.   Id  quale  sit,  jam 
scis ;  hoc  erit  post  me,  quod  ante  me  foit.     Si 
quid  in  hac  re  tormenti  est,  necesse  est  &  foisse 
antequam  prodiremus  in  Jucem ;  atque  nuUam 
sensimus  tunc  vexationem".    In  speaking  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  he  says,  "  Quid  itaque 
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ejus  desiderio  maccror,  qui  aut  beatus,  aut  nullus 
est? "   In  fine,  the  following  passage  gives  decid- 
edly his  sentiments  :     "  Si  animus  fortuita  con- 
tempsit ;    si  Deorum  hominumque  formidinem 
ejecit,  &  scit  non  multum  ab  homine  timendum^ 
a  Deo  nihil ;  si  contempt  or  omnium  quibus  tor- 
quetur  vita,  eo  perduftus  est,  ut  illi  liqueat  mor- 
tem nullius  maliesse  materiam,multorumfinem." 
Epiftetus  has  the  same  idea  as   remarked  by. 
Arrian.  "  But,  where  go  you  ?'*  says  he,  "  not 
to  ^  place  of  suffering.     You  do  nothing  more 
than  return  from  whence  you   came,       You 
go  quietly  to  be  associated  with  the  elements 
whence  you  sprang.     That  which  in  your'  com- 
position is  of  the  nature  of  fire,  will  return  to 
fire ;  that   which   is  of  earth,  to  earth ;  that' 
which  is  of  water,  to  water ;  that  which  is  of 
air,  to  air.  There  is  neither  a  Hell,  an  Acheron,  x, 
Cocytus,  nor  a  Phlegethon."  The  s^e  and  pious 
Antoninus  says,  "  One  must  await  death  with  tran-r 
quility,  seeing  it  is  nothing  but  the  decomposition 
of  the  elements  of  which  one  is  composed.'*  To 
these  evidences  from  Pagan  antiquity,  one  may 
also  add  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  v^o  speaks  of 
death,  and  of  the  lot  of  man,  like  an 'Epicurean, 
For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men,  be- 
falleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  ;" 
f\s  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they 
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have  all  one  breath,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre- 
eminence above  a  beast,  for  all  is  vanity."  To 
conclude,  how  is  it  possible,  we  are  asked,  for 
Christians  to  reconcile  the  utility  or  the  neces- 
sity of  the  dogma  of  a  future  life,  with  the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  inspired  legislator  of  the 
Jews,  on  an  article  so  highly  important  ?* 

It  is  certainly  incomprehensible,  as  I  have  ofteh 
said,  how  the  operations  of  spiritual  beings  can 
be  performed.  Jt  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how 
men  can  be  competent  to  see,  when  their  eyes 
are  gone ;  or  to  grieve,  rejoice,  and  think,  when 
the  brain,  the  hiedium  of  thinking,  is  turned  into 
dirt;  Neither  can  we  figure  to  ourselves,  in  what 
manner  departed  souls  can  have  a  knowledge  of 
particulars,  which,  in  general,  are  supposed  tp  be 
only  discernible  to  us  by  bodily  senses.  Futu- 
rity is  an  abyss  invisible  to  the  most  ea^e- 
eyed,  the  most  piercing  sagacity.  But  is  it  not 
presumptuous  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure 
of  our  own  capacities ;  and  to  conclude  certain 
things  impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of 
doing  exceeds  our  comprehensions?  This  19 
to  make  our  comprehension  infinite,  or  God 
finite.-f  To  believe  a  future  state,  is  not  to  be- 
lieve a  vulg^  error.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  de- 
monstrated ; 

•  Syst.  de  la  Nat.  t  Lock«, 
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monstrated ;  and  no  one  ever  returned  tliat  ir-> 
remeable  way,  to  give  us  an  assurance  of  the  &&« 
But,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  re-» 
wards  and  punishments,  have  been  insisted  upon 
by  the  wisest  philosophers,  and  sandificd  by 
Hraven  itself,  in  our  own  Christian  dispensation^ 

What  is  the  life  of  man  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more 
than  a  circulation  of  little  actions  ?  We  lie  down 
and  rise  again ;  and  dress  and  undress ;  feed  and 
wax  hungry  ;  work  or  play,  and  are  weary ;  and 
then  we  lie  down  again,  and  the  circfe  returns. 
We  ^nd  the  day  in  trifles  j  and  ^hen  the 
inght  comes,  we  throw  ourselves  into  the  bed  of 
fepose,  among  dreams  and  broken  thou^ts,  and 
wild  imaginations.  Our  reason  lies  asleep  with 
us,  and  we  are,  for  the  time,  as  the  animals  that 
sleep  in  the  field.  But,  are  not  the  capacities  of 
men  higher  than  those  of  the  brutes  ?  Anrf 
ought  not  his  ambition  and  his  expectations  to 
be  greater  ?  Let  us  be  adventurous  then  for  an- 
Qther  worid  :  it  is  at  least  a  fiur  and  a  nobltf 
ichance;  .and  there  is  little  in  this  worth  oiat 
thought^  or  our  passions.  If  we  shotdd  bo 
disappointed,  we  shaU  be  still  no  woiBe  than  tho 
pest  of  our  fellow-mortals ;  and  if  we  succeed  in 
our  e3q)edations,  we  shall  be  eternally  happy.*  ** 

Man,, 
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Man,  feidfing  ivithin  himself  a  concealed  power, 
which  direded  ajxd  produced,  in  an  invi- 
sible manner,  the  movemehts  of  his  frame» 
Sieved  that  nature,  of  whose  motions  and 
eneigy  he  was  ignorant,  owed  h^r  motions  to  an 
agent  analogous  to  his  soul.  Looking  upoa 
himself  as  double,  he  likewise  made  her  double. 
That  agefit,  he  resided  as  the  soul  of/  the 
worid  s  a^d  the  souls  .of  men,  a3  etooAnsations 
boan  it.  This  opinion  of  the  origin  of  so^ls  )» 
o(  vast  antiquity.  It  was  that  of  the  Chaldeans* 
Egyptians,  and  Hebrews.  Even  Moses  seems  to 
l)iat  at  the  idea :  ^^  And  the  Lord  God  formed 
jfi^  q£  the  dust  6{  the  ground,  and  br^thed  into 
l^s  xK)stia}s  the  breath  of  life,  and  wm  became  ^ 
liviifg  soul.''  But,  in  all  this,  it  i$  ssid^  th^ere  ia 
little  reason  or  philosophy,  though  there  is,  inr 
4eQd»  ntuch  profound  and  interested  clerical  po^ 
licyv  It  was  necessary  to  find  out  means  to  perper 
tuote  a  portion  of  mai\  at  his  dissolution,  to  the  end 
hpiBigbt  be  rendered  more  susceptible  of  lewards^ 
aad  pimiahments ;  whence  priests  coxild  intimi-^ 
date,  ©>V€m,  and  pillage  the  ignorant,  and  dis- 
tiaft  evetx  the  more  enlightened,  who,  like  the- 
igpaant,  oould  uiideifstand  a<aithing'  of  what  was 
sud  to  dmn  of  the  soul,  or  of  a^  Providence.  Buty 
is  not  this  miserably  to  b^  the  <)nestion  ?  All 
tHjiag^  are  alike  easy  to  be  done  by  God.     It  is. 

not, 
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not,  therefore,  a  right  distinftion,  to  define  or 
distinguish  any  thing  supernatural,  by  any  abs<H 
lute  difficulty  in  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  as  if 
the  things  we  call  natural,  were  absolutely,  and  in 
their  own  nature,  easier  to  be  effefted,  than  th<ise 
we  look  upon  as  supernatural.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident  and  undeniable,  that  it  is  at  least  as 
great  an  act  of  power  to  cause  the  sun  and 
pkuiets  to  move,  as  to  cause  the  soul  to  exist  in 
futurity.  Yet  this  latter  is  called  a  miraculous 
interposition ;  the  former  not.  And  to  restore 
the  dead  to  life,  is,  in  itself,  plainly  altogether  as 
easy,  as  to  dispose  matter  at  first  into  such  order, 
as  to  form  a  human  body,  in  that  which  we  call 
a  natural  way.  So  that  absolutely  speaking,  in 
this  strict  and  philosopliical  sense,  either  no- 
thing is  miraculous,  namely,  if  we  have  resped 
to  the  power  of  God ;  or  if  we  regard  our  owft 
power  and  understanding,  then  almost  every  thii^, 
as  well  what  we  call  natural,  as  what  we  call  su* 
p'ernatural,  is  in  this  sense  really  miraculous  i 
and  it  is  only  usualness,  or  unusualness,  that 
makes  the  distinction.* 

Material  substances  multiply ;  spiritual  do  not : 
consequently,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     For,  as  it  is  not  - 

material, 
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MMteriaji  it  f^Upiws  At  is  not  fonmed  of  parts. 
TjxU  wi^db  ba$  ^not  part$,  cajsdiot  be  separate^ 
iota  parts ;  thsA  w^ioh  caEKiot  be  separated  into 
part^  cwwt.  h^  dissolved  ;  and  that  which  is  in^ 
capaixle  of  dissobaition,  must  be  iucorruptibk 
9pd  ioimoftal.^-- Accurately  speaking,  the  ma« 
tfxvi  part  of  us  is  siot  aooihilated  at  death.  Tli^^ 
(tifi^ent  dbuiwts  of  which  it  was  composed,  re-* 
main  an  their  integral  state*    Is  it  conformable  to 
wutid  jDea^Bon,  then»  to  suppose  th^  soul  in  a  more 
UbehI;^  c«)ndition  than  the  body ;  that  the  in;i« 
pateiial  substance  perishes,  but  that  the  materiiil 
dements  jemain  ?    Philosophy  of  old  was  in- 
tonded  to  instru<%  mankind ;  the  philosophy  of 
the  :pre$ent  day  tends  to  sap  every  foundation  of 
9smc  mi  understandu^.  Pliilpsophy  of  old  wished 
to  Jbbd  us  to  immortality ;  the  philosophy  pf 
the  imsent  day,  to  positive  annihilation.    Is  not 
the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man  beyond  im^*- 
^oatkai^  who  can  hope  for  destrui^ion,  snd 
pka^  himself  to  think  his  whole  frame  >haU  pne 
cja^r  cnimble  into  dust,  md  mix  with  the  ppm- 
mon   m^  of  inaniomtq,    unintelligent  .sub* 
stances  ?    How  sordid  the  hope,  that  h^  .shAtt 
QDt  be  immortal^  b^cwse  .he  does  not  endeavour 
to  be  so !     How  wretqbed  the  substitution  of  n 
iajk  n^ative  h4pj)i9ess,  in  th^  ^xtm&ktn  .of  bis 
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No  man  ever  wished  to  be  totally  extii^ished 
in  death,  who  had  any  concern  about  posthu- 
mous events.  No  man  ever  died  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  in  de- 
fence of  his  coimtry,  or  on  account  of  posterity, 
who  had  not  immortality  in  some  sense  or  other 
before  his  eyes.  "  Nemb  unquam  sine  magno  spc 
immortalitatis  se  pro  patria  offerret  ad  mortem."* 
Read  ancient  history,  consider  the  present  times, 
look  into  the  works  of  the  learned,  fix  your  eyes 
on  all  the  greatest  examples,  on  every  the  most 
conspicuous  person,  you  will  find  all  full  of  this 
spirit,  and  ail  arising  fmm  this  original  desire. 
Into  how  many  thousand  different  forms  of  ac- 
tion does  it  not  shoot !  Consider  how  many 
different  ways  men  have  taken  to  preserve  their 
memory  when  gone.  Every  one  who  has  power, 
or  genius,  falls  on  some  plan  or  other,  to  inform 
posterity  that  such  a  person  oi^ce  existed.  '^  £t 
quatenus  nobis  denegatur  diu  vivere,  relinqua- 
mus  aliquid,  quo  nos  vixisse  testemur.^'f'  Men 
survive  themselves  in  brass  and  marble,  in  books, 
buildings,  monuments,  pidfcures,  [hilars,  inscrip- 
tions, &c.  Even  those  very  persons  who  boast 
the  happiness  of  being  utterly  cut  off,  shew 
themselves  equally  industrious  with  others.  The 
atheist  is  thus  formed  in  opposition  to  his  own 
principles :  he  burns  with  a  desire  of  everlasting 
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praise,  as  well  as  of  present  admiration  i  he  writes, 
disputes,  propagates  his  dodrine ;  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  the  desire  of  existence.  He.  inaWdrd^ 
strives  to  build  an  immortal .  Btme>  on  a  material 
system,  on  a  system  of  positive  annihilation.*    ' 

• 

The  do<5lrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sd^, 
it  is  said,  is  not  coeval  with  man.  Whole  t2^ 
tions  have  come  down  into  the  regions  of  ^  true 
iiistory,  without  having  placed  a  tenet,  so  es» 
^ntial  to  religion,  in  their  creed.  Mankind  iii 
their  rudest  state,  say  they,  scarce  ever  extend 
their  ideas  beyond  the  objedts  of  sense.  They 
perceive  when  death  stispends  the  fundtions  of 
the  body,  that  the  man  ceases  to  adt  ami  to  fed^ 
and  the  subsequent  dissolutk»i  of  his  whole 
frame  establishes  the  supposition^  that  his  being 
is  at  an  end.  Nature  herself  confirms  the  ojn- 
znon,  fiom  every  quarter,  by  symptoms  of  decay. 
The  oak  that  has- fallen  by  accident  or  age,  re- 
sumes not  its  [dace  on  the  mountain ;  and  the 
flower  that  withers  in  autxmin  does  not  revivie 
with  the  returning  year.  Philosophy  only  begins, 
'Where  the  first  st:^e  of  society  ends.  As  long 
as  bodily  labour  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
the  necessaries  of  life,  man  has  neither  ^tiinm^ 
nor  inclination  to  cultivate  the  mind.    Specular 
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tive  enquiry  is  the  first  fruits  of  thd  leisure  whicii 
civil  life  procures  for  individuals ;  but  it  is  cxr 
tremely  doubtful,  whether  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  among  the  first  truths,  which  phUo* 
sophers  have  rescued  from  ignorance  and  barbar 
rity.  The  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity 
was  late  in  its  reception  of  the  doftrine  of  the 
jnmiortality  of  the  soul.  The  Greeks,  till  thj^ 
days  of  Thales,  had  formed  no  idea  at  all  con- 
teeming  a  future  state.  "  Thales  prinius  dixit 
^mas  esse  immortales.^  It  is  wen  likely  that 
Thales  himself  came  too  early  mto  the  worldr 
for  the  commencement  of  that  opinion.  Pho- 
irccydes  of  Scyros,  according  to  the  best  authodh 
ty,  first  introduced  the  dodrine,  about  the  55th 
olympiad;  and  his  disciple,  Pythagoras,  greatljr 
contributed  to  confirm  the  belief  of  another 
5tate,  by  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy.*  "  Phe- 
xecydes  Scyrus  primus  dixk  animos  hominum 
'esse  scmpitemos."  And  again,  "  hanc  opinionem. 
Pythagoras  ejus  (scilicet  Pherecydes)  ^iscipuk» 

'maximeconfirmavitJ'4'  ^^  is  certain,  however^ 
that  few  of  the  Greeks  adopted  the  opinion 
<>f  Pythagoras  and  his  master;  for  Pausanias  in* 
sinuates,  that  even  in  the  days  of  Plato  only  some 
(of  the  Gr6ck&  believed  the  soul  of  man  to  be 
immortal.  X 

That 
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That  there  have  been  nations  in  ignoia^ice, 
wd  that  there  have  in  all  ages  been  atheists  and 
infidels,  is  beyond  dispute.  Were  not  this  the 
case,  there  would  have  been  no  need  now,  nor  at 
any  other  time,  to  prove  the  soul  immortal.  The 
immoitality  of  the  soul  has  in  general  been  be- 
lieved, from  the  earliest  period  we  can  trace^  ^  et 
primum  quidem  omni  antiqvutate,'^"  and  in  all 
[daces;  by  the  unlearned  part  of  all  civilized 
people ;  and  by  the  almost  general  consent  of 
all  the  most  barbarous  nations  under  heaven  ; 
from  a  tradition  so  ancient  and  so  universal,  that 
it  cannot  be  conceived  to  owe  its  original  either 
to  chance,  or  to  vain  imagination,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  than  to  the  Author  of  Nature  him- 
self. And  the  most  learned  and  thinking  part 
<^  mankind,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
where  the  study  of  philosophy  has  been  in  any 
measure  cultivated,  have  almost  generally  agreed, 
that  it  is  capable  of  a  just  proof,  from  the  ab- 
stract consideration  of  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  soul  itself.  "  I  cannot  imagine,"  says  Cy- 
m5,in  that  speech  which,  according  to  Xenophon, 
he  made  to  his  children  a  little  before  his  death, 
**I  cannot  imagine  the  soul,  while  it  is  in  tliis 
mortal  body,  lives ;  and  that  when  it  is  separated 
fiom  it,  it  dies.     I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that 
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the  soul,  by  being  separated  from  this  tody, 
which  is  devoid  of  sense,  should  therefore  be- 
come  likewise  itself  devoid  of  sense :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  when  the  mind  is  separated  from  the  bod)^ 
it  should  then  become  most  of  all  sensible  and 
intelligent.  ^*  Although  the  whole  herd  of  vul- 
gar philosophers,"  says  Cicero,  (for  this  appel- 
lation belongs  to  all  those  who  dissent  from 
Plato  and  Socrates,  and  the  rest  of  that  school) 
*'  were  to  unite  their  powers,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  explain  any  subjed:  with  so  much  ele- 
gance, or  even  fully  to  comprehend  the  force  and 
beauty  of  this  argument."  "  Licet  concurrent 
plebeii  omncs  philosophi  (sic  enim  ii  qui  a  Pla- 
tone  ^t  Socrate  et  ab  ilia  familia  dissident,  appel- 
landi  videntur :)  hon  modo  nihil  unquam  tarn 
eleganter  explicabunt,  sed  ne  hoc  quidem  ipsum 
quam  subtiliter  conclusum  sit  intelligent."*  "No 
man  shall  drive  me  from  the  hope  of  immorta- 
lity," says  he  in  another  place,  **  and  if  this  my 
opinion  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
should  at  last  prove  an  error,  yet  it  is  a  delightful' 
error,  and  I  will  never  suffer  myself  to  be  unde- 
ceived in  so  pleasing  an  opinion,  as  long  as  I 
live."  "  These  things  are  nothii^  either  in 
number  or  greatness,"  says  Plato,  "  in  com- 
parison 
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parisoa  with  those  rewards  of  virtue,  and  punish* 
ments  of  vice,  which  attend  men  after  death."* 

The  mysteries  of  the  ancients  had  all  one  end 
and  one  nature,  to  teach  the  dodrine  of  a  future  ^ 
state.  In  this  Origen  and  Celsus  agree,  the 
ti¥0  most  learned  writers  of  their  several  par- 
ties. The  first,  statii^  to  his  adversary  the  difr 
ference  between  the  future  life  promised  by  the 
gospel,  and  that  taught  in  Fs^anbm,  bids  him 
compare  the  Christian  dodtrine  with  what  all  the 
seds  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  mysteries  among 
Greeks  and  barbarians  taught  concerning  it : 
and  Celsus,  in  his  turn,  endeavouring  to  shew 
that  Christianity  had  no  advantage  over  Pag^« 
nism  in  the  strength  of  its  sanftions,  expresses 
himself  thus :  ^^  But,  now  after  all,  just  as  you 
believe  eternal  punishments^  so  do  the  ministera 
<3f  the  sacred  rites,  and  those  who  initiate  intp 
and  preside  in  tl^e  mysteries."  The  ADOPPHTA, 
or  hidden  doftVines  of  the  mysteries,  were  the 
unity  of  the  Divide  Nature^  and  the  error  of  the 
grosser  polytheism,  namely,  the  worship  of  dead 
men  cV^ified.  The  Hebrew  people  alone  had  a 
public  and  national  worship  of  one  true  God.  *f 
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-  Tlu^andcntsdistingufehcd  thn^^oS^mmi^ 
three  species ;  the  hiimany  the  heroic^  and  the 
^iemoaic.  The  two  kst,  when  they  left  the  bodjr, 
were  believed  to  en^y  eternal  happiness  tor  their 
public  services  on  earth,  not  in  Elysium,  but  ia 
Heaven^  where  they  became  a  kind  of  Demi- 
Gods.  But«  all  of  the  first,  which  included  the 
jgreat  body  of  mankind,  were  understood  to  hare 
their  designation  in  Purgator)^  Tartaru5>  or  Ely.- 
5ium  $  the  first  and  last  of  which  abodes  were 
temporary,  and  only  the  second  eternal.  Those 
who  had  gr4atly  served  their  country,  wetted  ac*» 
cording  to  TuUy,  supposed  to  have  souls  of  the 
heroic  or  demonic  kind*  The  hope  of  unbounded 
felicity  leads  to  virtue  ;  and  the  dread  of  future 
()unishment  must  have  a  still  stronger  influence 
on  the  condu<%.  The  religion  of  the  ancients 
did  not  tend  merely  to  flatter  the  senses }  it  em-* 
ployed  the  noost  proper  means  to  deter  from 
wickedness.  It  alarmed  them  on  all  sides  with 
the  most  frightful  representations.  The  testi-^ 
mony  of  those  of  antiquity,  who  opposed  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  weak  and  fo6lish  preju-^ 
dices  i  their  very  attempt  to  di$sipat$  those  pre« 
judices,  of  to  turn,  them  into  ridicule,  shew$ 
how  deeply  they  were  rooted.  Observe  with 
what  solicitude  Luicretius  every  whem  cndea^ 
voun  to  burst  the  bonds  of  religion^  and  to  for-* 

tify 


-Isfy  his  r^en  sipaoit  the  threateningp  of  etersuil 
fwnifhineQt.. 

Nationsi,  indb^l,  vrhose  pursuits  or  faculties 
flie  but  little  superior  to  those  of  the  brute  cro- 
Mtiott^  who  are  infiuenced  merely  by  the  impulse 
of  sense,  cannot  be  supposed  to  form  any  otlicr 
ideas  of  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  than  such 
»  result  from  sensual  gratification.  This  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  opinions  of  the  American  ht* 
dians,  and  of  tlie  inhabitants  lately  discovered  id 
the  islands  in.  the  &uth  Sea$^  as  well  as  the  uur 
cultivated  tribes  of  antiquity.  The  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  happiness  is  universal ;  but,  nol 
to  decidedly  that  of  a  future  state  of  punisb- 
XDcnt.  Even  the  most  barbarous  nations  have 
their  heaven ;  but  many  have  no  idea  of  helk 
Savage,  who  have  no  settled  abode,  and  who 
Jive  independent  of  every  conneftion,  except 
what  is  prompted  by  the  mere  mstin(^8  of  nature* 
can  have  very  little  idea  c^  moral  obligation ; 
and  not  being  attached  to  any  civil  community, 
they  never  think  of  assignii^  a  place  of  torment 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  against 
it.  But,  wherever  we  discover  the  rudiments  of 
dvil  society,  we  find  the  belief  of  a  state  of  fu« 
ture  punishoieBt  has  been  introduced,  which  be^ 
pomes  more  generally  understtKxi,  iu  proportion 
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as  the  knowledge  of  moral  and  civil  duty  is  ex* 
tended  and  established*  The  cacoda^mons,  fu- 
ries, malig^niij  &c.  of  the  ancients,  were  but  the 
Christian  notion  of  a  Devil ;  and  Pluto,  the  god 
of  hell,  and  governor  of  infernal  ^irits,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  the  scriptural  Satan,  the  prince  of 
darkness** 

In  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  it  is  difficult  ioc 
the  human  mind  to  form  any  distind  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  being.  The  northern 
nations,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  Palin- 
genesia,  (Pythagoras  non  ftjnB[u\f^i%wriv  sed  T»Kiif^ 
vmffttey  esse  dicity  hoc  est  redircy  sed  post  tempus^ 
doathed  their  departed  spirits  with  bodies  not 
subjeft  to  decay;  and  they  were  singular  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  soul  left  all  unhappiness 
behind  it,  when  it  took  its  flight  front  this 
world.  This  pleasing  prospeft,  which  a  future 
state  presented  to  our  ancestors,  rendered,  by 
its  contrast,  the  present  life  very  miserable  in 
their  eyes.  They  wept  over  the  birth  of  their 
children,  as  entering  into  a  scene  of  misfortunes ; 
and  they  accompanied  their  dead  with  joy  to 
the  grave,  as  having  changed  a  state  of  unhappi^ 
ness  for  one  of  perfedt  felicity.  "  Peculiarly  for- 
tunate, perh^,  in  their  error",  says  an  elegant 

writer, 
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writer,  if  the  opinion  deserves  so  harsh  a  hamcy* 
they  converted  into  means  of  joy  what  other 
systems  of  religion  have  rendered  sad  and  me* 
lancholy :  and  thus  they  became  independent  of 
fortune  in  her  vsrorst  extreme.* 

The  popular  dodtrine  of  a  Providence,  and' 
consequently  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  was  so  universally  received  in  the 
ancient  wprld,  that  we  cannot  find  any  civilized 
country,  where  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  national 
belief.  The  most  ancient  Greek  poets,  as  Mu- 
saus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  &c.  who  have 
^vcn  systems  of  mythology  and  religion,  on  the' 
popular  creed  of  such  nations,  always  reckon  the 
dodrine  of  a  future  state  as  a  fundamental  ^-' 
ticle  :  and  aH  succeeding  writers  have  borne' 
testimony  to  the  same  belief.  In  the  works  of' 
every  ancient  historian  and  philosopher,  this  is' 
manifest.  But,  Plutarch,  as  one  of  the  best  ac- 
qujunted,  shall  speak  for  the  rest.  "  Examine  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  you  may  find  cities  iinforti* 
ficd,  unlettered,  without  a  regular  magistrate,  or 
appropriated  habitation ;  without  possessions,  pro- 
perty,  or  the  use  of  money ;  and  unskilled  in  all 
the  magnificent  and  polite  arts  of  life :  but,  a 
city  without  a  God,  or  the  prance  of  religion  i 

without 
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without  the  use  of  vows*  oaths,  0];acks,  and  sa- 
crifiees  to  jM-ocure  good ;  or  of  deprecatory  rites 
to  avert  evil,  no  man  can>  or  ever  will  find." 
No  wise  or  learned  people,  at  these  periods,  but 
looked  upon  the  believing  and  teaching  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  to  be  of  use  to  civil  so- 
ciety. They  founded  their  several  systems  on  it. 
Convinced  of  the  truth,  that  no  rel^ion  could  be 
sustained  without  it.* 

Moses,  indeed,  although  he  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood that  the  soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Di- 
vinity, does  not  any  where  formally  establish  the 
dogpia  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This 
has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  it  was  durii^ 
the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews  acquired  the 
idea  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  taught 
by  Zoroaster  to  the  Persians-;  otherwise,  why 
should  Moses  have  kept  his  people  in  igno* 
ranee  of  it  r  And  hence  it  has  been  asserted,  that 
our  European  religions  have  greatly,  been  infeAed 
by  Platonic  rtveries,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  obscure  notions,  and  unintelligible  meta- 
physics, gleaned  from  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  and 
Eg)'ptian  priests.  For  in  fa<5t,  it  is  asked,  if  phi- 
losophy consists  in  a  knowledge  of  nature,  can 
we  in  any  manner  allow  the  philosc^hy  of  Plato 

to 
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to  merit  that  nanie^  which  does  nothing  but  lead 
the  mind  astray  from  the  visible  to  the  intellect 
tual  world,  where  nothing  is  found  but  chimeras, 
spkits,  intelligences,  incorporeal  substances,  in- 
visible powers,  angek,  devils,  mysterious  virtues, 
supernatural  efiedts,  divine  illuminations,  innate 
ideas  ?* 

That  the  Jews  were  not  all  ignorant  of  the 
doftrine  of  a  future  state,  is  clear  and  evident. 
How  else  are  we  to  understand  what  they  tell  us 
of  Job  ?  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemar 
livetb,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth;  and  though  dfter  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God-;  ^om  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another,  though  my 
ims  be  consumed  within  me."  The  only  ob- 
je6tion  I  know  against  the  expotuiding  these 
words  of  Job  to  denote  the  true  and  proper  resm?" 
ledion  of  the  body,  after  its  death  and  disso^ 
lution,  is  the  general  persuasion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  was  not  then  known  to 

s 

theworld.*f  The  Sadducees,  it  is  true,  believed 
the  extinction  of  the  soul  at  death.  HencQ, 
rykewise,  the  modern  revival  of  this  opinion, 
jbough  maintained  under  the  softer  name  of  its 

slcep» 
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sfeep,  between  death  and  the  resurreftioa :  fdt 
it  proceeds  upon  the  Sadducean  principle,  that 
the  soul  is  a  quality  only,  and  not  a  substance^ 
and  that  it  dies  with  its  substratum.     But,  this 
sleep  of  the  soul,  taken  as  a  quality,  is  unphilor- 
sophical.     Sleep  is  a  modification  of  existence, 
not  of  non-existence  ;  so  that  though  the  sleep 
of  a  substance  have  meaning,  the  sleep  of  a  qiua- 
lity  can  have  no  meaning.     And  if  ever  this  soul 
re-exerts  its  faculties,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a 
re-produftion,  not  by  a  mere   waking.      In  a 
word,  neither  believers  nor  unbelievers  can  al- 
low, that  a  newly  existing  soul,  which  is  only  a 
quality  resulting  from  a  glorified  body,  can  be 
identically  the  same  with  an  annihilated  soul, 
which  had  resulted  from  an  earthy  body.* 

The  instance,  however,  I  have  given,  from 
thsCt  most  ancient  and  most  sublime  book  of  Job, 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  then  existed  a  lively 
belief  in  a  future  state.  Could  Moses  be  igno- 
rant of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  hand 
us  down  such  expressive  words  of  a  certain  re*- 
surreAion  ?  Amaud  and  Warburton,  I  know, 
have  proved  that  Moses  did  not  enforce  the  doo 
trine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  the 
Jews.    But,  though  this  might  not  have  come; 

within 
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^thin  his  scheme  of  political  nile  over  the  b- 
jaeiites,  yet  it  does  not  prove  the  dogma  did  not 
exist*  The  Sadducees,  who,  as  I  have  said,  sub- 
sequently denied  the  principle,  were  not  of  the 
ancient  tribes.  Sadoc  and  Antigonus  were  the 
authors  of  the  seft,  about  two  centuries  only  be* 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  from  Sadoc  Aey 
took  their  name.*  The  Mosaic  dispensation  is, 
indeed,  on  this  account,  severely  handled  by  its 
enemies.  Such  ignorance  being  Apportioned  to 
the  Jews,  is  said  to  be  a  disgrace  to  Revelation ; 
as  by  the  very  aft  of  God  himself  it  shut  out 
his  own  chosen  people  for  many  ages,  from  that 
single  point  of  knowledge,  which  could  alone  be 
the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  worship,  and  of 
which  benefit,  by  the  permission  of  his  provi- 
dence, all  the  world  besides  were  to  partake. 

But,  the  Mosaic  reli^on  w;as  a  republication 
merely  of  natural  religion  to  the  Jews ;  and  all  it 
taught  concerning  its  sanations  was,  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  and  punished  in  this  our 
present  existence. '  The  reasons  why  a  future  state 
is  omitted,  is  apparent :  Moses  assured  the  Is*- 
raelites  they  were  tinder  the  dispensation  of  an 
extraordinary  Providence.  "  And  now  let  me 
ask,"  says  Warburton>  **  how  it  comes  to  pass 

that 
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that  dte«d£same  system  of  idJ^ofi,  vEticli  4||ft 
mkj  (by  the  light  of  neasoD)  revmkd  tg  jsuuk 
does  honour  to  God,  if  wc  believe  St.  Pa^  i .  ](r|; 
aoorher  way  revealed  (by  Moaes)  diohoiKMiFi 
him  ?  U  the  Mosaic  feligion,  vfhkb  ocnitted  n 
future  state,  is  unworthy  of  God^  it  .foUiw%  that 
natural  neiigion,  which  taught  no  future  etatep 
was  equally  unworthy  of  him.  They  both  wantedt 
I  will  acknowledge,  much  ^  what  the  Christi^w 
possesses.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Pythaggias  4i^^(k^ 
his  disciples  into  two  classes ;  the  oqe  ^allgjt 
Esoteric^  the  other  Exouric*  The  &U  hfi  wr 
strunEted  ia  the  more  peifed  aod  sybliu^e  doc* 
trines$  the  latter  in  the.  more  viilgar  aad  fif^ 
-pular.-f  Might  not  Moses,  or  those. afipointed 
under  him,  have  found  it  prudent  in  their  ov* 
tical  and  most  iincQmnu>n,  situation^  to  ii^vis 
pursued  a  similar  line  of  conduit  ^  Hawe^o^ 
this  may  be,  the  do&rine  of  a  future  ;stats»J 
must,  firomq&rery  consideration^  ^uppo^cf  tx^.h^ 
been  prior  even  to  the  writipg.o^.^y  of  jtl:y? 
books  of  Moses.  Had.  a  discovery  of  ^  ^(^t 
importance  been  made  to  manki^d^  after,  the 
time  of  Moses^  or  indeed*  after  the  ^ood^  apd 
before  the  BabjplQoish  captivity,  we  should  ccr^ 

tainly 
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tfii^  hiile  had  sooit  account  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  it  being  of  infinitdy  more  moment 
tina  any  thing  recofded  there.  Even  that  which 
iMur  Sovicmr  has  done>  has  only  been  a  repiibli-> 
cation  of  this  do6bine>  with,  indeed,  strong  and 
additkmal  evidence. 


^tlt  is  however  said,  that  Christ  and  his  apo$- 
ties, -in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  opinions 
ct  the  times>  taught  a  dodrine  whidi  they  did 
not  believe,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
sH  the  New  Testament,  say  they,  there  is  no 
sffgmnent  for  a  future  state,  from  the  exis- 
ten(3e  6f  the  soul  as  a  principle  in  the  human 
cDosfitution  naturally  distinft  from,  and  inde* 
picndent  of  the  body.*  In  this  I  agcee,  that 
thioughout  the  New  Testament,  we  find  no  ex«- 
piess  declaration  of  the  exclusive  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  for  the  design  of  Christ's  missioa  was 
not  to  repeat  truths,  at  that  time  imiversally 
known  and  asserted,  but  to  bring  to  %ht  the 
itsuneftton  of  the  body  in  conjundion  with  the 
soul.^  The  same,  though  tending  to  a  different 
purpose,  may  be  said  of  Moses.  I^e,  thou^he 
studiously  omitted  the  do&rine  of  a  future  state* 
was  yet  well  apprised  of  its  importance,  and  puiv 
poseiy  fatougjbt  into  hb.instituticm,  as  probably 
VOL.  IV.  D  paore 

♦  Priestbj.  t  Shepherd. 


inarr  e$qtdq(is  fti  the  taottmA^  ^^  punUhmcnt 
of  children  for  t^e  sins  of  their  Others. 

Tl^  uoivefsd  consent  thu$i  cf  mankind  m  tbf ^ 
belief  of  the  ijniBpruUty  of  thfispiU,  isiiothii^eli^; 
than  the  voice  and  sense  of  nat)ire«  For  it  ii  bmo^  . 
countable,  how  all  mankind  should  agree  in  thi» 
beliefs  unless  tbp  same  nature,  which  is  comioipnKto 
them  all,  shouki  have  taught  it  tiiem  aiL  It  j^.qsr- 
tain  that  all  mankind)  all  the  nations  gf  the  worldt . 
never  met  togj^th^r  in  a  general  council  %o  settle : 
the  pwit  >  wbeth^  the  soul  be  inunortal^or  not  i  ^d^ 
thereforpi  this  belief  is  not  a^tter  of  ^xKfii^r 
and  aiaociation.  But,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  woiiid . 
have  beea  a,  very  venerable  authority^  waksA  wr. 
can  thipk,  that  all  mankind  could  league  to  cheat 
themselves  and  all  their  posterity  with  such  felsq 
and  groundless  hopes*    It  evidently  has  been^i 
traditional  doArine  from  the  beginnii^  of  the 
worldi    It  must  have  come  to  the  first  of  the 
human  race  frpm  nature  or.frpm  revelation ;  fcyr . 
the  GrBt  covld  not  have  it  from  tradition.    If 
neither  nature  taught  it,  nor  God  revealed  it^ 
how  came  our  first  parents  to  iastrud  their  pos^ 
terity  in  it,  and  that  with  such  care,  that  the 
tradition  shotild  have  never  been  lost  ?  Unless 
by  nature  or  revelation,  it  is  impossible  to  ima^  . 
^ne^  how  it  should  have  been  so  universsdly 
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preserved  in  all  the  dispersions  of  inankind, 
through  so  many  successive  generations.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  thousand  traditions,  smce 
the  beginning  of  th^  world,  have  been  utterly 
lost ;  and  had  not  nature  secured  this  tradition, 
would  it  not  have  been  lost  among  the  rest  ?* 

Tke  hamiony  of  opinioh,  says  a  learned  writer, 
in  regard  to  a  future  state,  must  be  either  that 
the  <fo€bine,  like  that  of  the  existence  of  tlie 
Deity,  must  have  been  imate  in  the  mind,  im-^ 
pressed  on  it  by  its  great  author,  or  derived 
from  primatval  tradition.  For  it  otherwise  sur- 
passes all  Ae  strength  of  credulity,  to  believe 
that  the  l^ishtors  of  every  nation  imder  hea- 
ven,  should  teveraHy  have  hit  upon  the  same 
expedient.  On  thjs  ground,  therefore,  a  man 
mi^t  sai^y  place  his  foot.  But,  on  so  elevated  a 
sulgeft,  though  we  may  be  accused  of  aibstruse 
teasonings,  and  metaphjrsical  subtilties,  we  have 
yet  stronger  holds  than  even  these. 

♦Sherlock. 
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Philosophical  vanity  oftea  contraa* 

the  human  foculty,  and  unm«B».  th^  scnri  in 
matter,  until  it  is  unable  to  mount  od  tibte  .wins 
gf  contemplation  •  £ut ,  it  is  the  genius  of  nio^ 
iateliigence,  to ,  spurn  the  feliowsb^p  of  iafi^r 
natures,  to  assert  its  aiEnity  with  tho^  QC.aa 
higher  order^  and  to  sigh  for  an  intercpucse.fuod 
society  more  coi^enjal  and  devat^  Death, 
says  tho  i^ateriahst,  is  th^, final  period, x?f  qpr 
being.  But,  superstition  denies  this  ji  shestJf^c^s 
put  life  beyond  life  itself.  Her  fears  e;sUend  jEur- 
ther  than  pur  existen(;e.  ^e  has  joii^ed  0 
the  idea  of  death,,  another  inconsistent  idea»  of 
eternal  life  in  naisery.  For  when  all. things 
come  to  an  end,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  ^super^ 
stition,  they  begin  to  be  endless.  Then,  I  can- 
not tell  what  dark  and  disnial  gates  of  Tartarus 
fly  open  ^  then  rivers  of 'fire,  with  all  the  foun- 
tains of  Styx,  are  broken  up.  Thus  doth  dreadfol 
superstition  oppose  the  voice  of  God,  which  hath 
dedaared  d^ath  to  be  the  end  of  suffering^.? 

In 

*  Pbitarcb^r 


In  reply,  I  exclaim  with  the  old  philosopher, 
Video  barbam  et  pallium^  fhilosophum  nondum 
video.  WithOiit  a  fiatiire  state,  all  comes  to  no- 
thing. If  this  doftrine  be  once  abandoned,  there 
is  no  justice,  no  goodness,  ne  order,  no  reason, 
nor  any  thing  upon  which  any  argument  in  moral 
thatters.  c^i  be  founded.  Nayj  even  though  we 
Bhotikl  set  aside  all  consideration  of  the  moral  at- 
tribatei  of  God,  and  consider  only  his  natural 
p^^siftioiifi^'lus  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
ds^  ftttm^  atnd  builder  of  the  world  ^' it  would 
t^eiH  ifl  that  view,  appear  infinitely  improbable, 
that  OM^oukl  have  created  sudh  beings  as  men 
^are,  khd  endiied  them  with  such  excellent  facul- 
ties, and'placed  them  on  this  globe  <rf earth;  and 
afi  tiosf  without  any  further  design,  than  only  for 
nimiitattthig  a  perpetual  succession  of  such  short- 
lived -mottab  ^  we  at  pre^nt  ^re,  to  live  in  thb 
utmost  confusion  and  disorder  fer  a  very  fe*w 
years,  and  then  fall  eternally  into  nothing.  What 
can  bfe  in^ined  more  vain  and  empty  ?  What 
mord  abstird  ?  What  more  void  of  all  marks 
af  wisdom,  than  the  fabric  of  the  worid,  and  the 
creation  of  mankind,  upon  such  a  supposition  ?• 

■ 

*No  Substance,  or  being,  can  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  annihilation,  or  to  become  nothing> 
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From  a  change  of  accidents  oS  the  same  sub* 
stance,  we  enoneously  aigue  a  chac^  of  the 
substance  itself  3  though  a  chaise  of  substance 
is  imi»operly  called  a  changie :  and  hence  we 
£dsely  imagine  that  immaterial  substaacos, .  or 
beings,  may  have  a  natural  tendency  to  decay,  or 
become  nothing.  *  Nothing,  is  that  which  has 
no  properties  or  modes  whatever ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  that  of  which  nothing  can  truly  be  af* 
firmed,  and  of  which  every  thing  can  truly  be 
denied.  Now,  eternity  and  infinity,  for  exani^^ 
are  only  modes  or  a4;tributes,  which  exist  merdiy 
by  the  existence  of  the  substance  to  which  they 
belong.  He  that  can  suppose  eternity  tind  im* 
mensity,  and  consequently,  the  substance  by 
whose  existence  these  modes  or  attributes  exist, 
removed  ou^  of  the  universe ;  may,  if  he  pkases, 
as  eaaly  remove  the  relatioa  of  equality  between 
twice  two  and  four,-f- 

Locke  determined  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
when  he  made  personal  identity  to  consist  in 
consciousness.  When  the  dead  rise,  the  question 
is  not  so  much,  with  what  body  do  they 
come?  St.  Paul  calls  the  proposer  of  that 
question  a  foolj  but,  he  would  not  have  be- 
stowed that  epithet  oa  the  man  who  should  aak. 

With 

*  Baxter.  f  Clarke. 


tVilb  wkmt  BUfid  do  they  come  ?  ^The  miiid 
m  the  man ;  and  k  iitform;^  us  we  shall  ihdV&h 
die«  Prom  analogy,  it  surely  seems  prpba<^ 
bit  we  may  survive  the  change  occasioned  by 
death,  and  exist  in  a  future  state  of  life  and 
perception.  The  difference  of  the  capacities  and 
states  of  life  at  birth  and  in  maturity;  the 
change  of  worms  jnto  flies,  and  the  vast  enlar^ 
ment  of  their  loco-motive  powers,  by  such  a 
diaAge;  Urds  and  inse&s  bursting  the  shelU 
their  habitation,  and  by  this  means  eiiteriiig  into 
a  new  wcnid,  furnished  with  new  accommodations 
for  them,  and  finding  a  n^w  sphere  of  adion 
assigned  them ;  all  (hese  wonderful  transforma* 
tions  affofd  ajialogical  presumptions  in  &vour  of 
a  ftttvue  state.  But,  the  condition  of  life  in 
which  we.  ourselves  existed  formerly,  in  the 
womb,  and  in  our  in&ncy,  are  almost  as  dif- 
ferent from  our  present  state  in  maturity  of 
age,  as  it  is  possible  tq  conceive  any  two  states 
or  degrees  of  life  to  b$.  That  we  are  to  exist 
hereafter,  therefore,  in  a  state  as  different  from 
our  present,  as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but 
according  to  the  analogy  of  nature ;  according 
to  a  natural  order,  or  appointment,  of  the  very 
same  kind  with  what  we  have  already  ex- 
perieiM:ed*  The  whole  natural  world,  and  go- 
vernment of  it,  is  a  scheme  or  sjrstems  not  a 
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ftppd.  but  a  progreffip/t,  one.  Tk9  i^imgn.  ^ 
seasons,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  (^^e  eiu^ 
the  very  history  of  a  flower,  is  an  i(istaace.oftl^i^| 
and  so  \&  human  life.  Thus  vegetable  bo^i^^ 
and,  those  of  animals^  though  possibly  formed  at^ 
OAce,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  iq  a  mature  state. 
And  .those  rational  agents,  wh9  animate  these 
latter  bodies,  arc  naturally  dire&ed  to  form  each^ 
his  own  charader  and.  manners,  by  the  gradual 
^ning  of  knowledge  and  ezperienccsi  and  by  ^ 
long  course  of  adion.  Thus,  as  our  existence 
is  successive,  so  may  our  present  state  of  life  aQ4 
})eing  be  appointed  by  God  as  a  prq)ar»bk>A  for 
another,* 

«  t 

,  "  As  we  are  brought  out  of  nothing^**  says 
Tertullian,  "  why  should  we  not  be  raised  from 
nothii^  to  immortality  ?"  But,  it  is  uig^dy  that 
when  the  body  dies,  every  thing  else  dies  jvith  it  ( 
that  a$  before  we  were  bom  we  were  nathii^,.$9 
after  our  death  we  shall  be  nothing*  Liet  i|s 
adopt  this  analogy.  But,  if  I  take  jny  point  ftf 
comparison  from  the  moment  when  I  was  nor 
thing,  and  when  I  came  into  existence,  what  be- 
comes of  this  argument  ?  One  positive  proof  is 
infinitely  more  convincing  than  all  the  negEitive 
4)roofs  in  the  world.    From  an  unknown  past^ 

afutuifi 
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^ivGAeUnkiiOwn  is  inferred ;  and  thus  the  ibOTr 
tafity  of  man  is  established.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
kos^ever^  would  draw  my  consequences  from  tht 
pBKSent,  which  I  do  know,  for  that  to  come, 
which  I  do  not  know ;  and  thus  assute  mysdf 
of  a  future  existence.  When  we  consider  the 
9oal  in  the  foetus,  before  the  birth,  that  it  is  a 
laying  spirit,  enable  of  thought,  qonsdousness, 
add  refledion,  and  yet  at  that  time  has  none 
of  .thes^,  nor  peihaps,  any  perception ;  when  vm 
CC9tttder,  that  in  sleep,  we  retain  yery  little  sen-: 
sation  or  perception ;  that  in  swooi|ii%;  convul- 
liorn,  and  lethargies,  though  the  soul  still  remains 
in  the  body,  yet  all  perception  is  lost,  and  we  are 
in  a  manner  inanimate ;  when  we  consider  all 
these  tilings,  is  it  at  all  irrational,  or  inconsistent 
with  etern^  existence,  to  suppose  we  may  be  in  a 
dormant  state,  as  we  probably  have  been,  from 
tke  creation  xihtil  our  birth  ?  Where  is  the  in*- 
compatibility  with  true  philosophy,  to  say,  that 
Itfe  and  immortality  hereafter  should  be  the  gift 
ef  God,  as  that  our  first  bein^  and  life  have  beei) 
fiom  his  goodness  ? 

That  this  corporeal  frame  which  is  hourly 
mouldering  away,  and  resolved  at  last  into  the 
undistinguished  mass  of  elements  from  which  it 
Vis  at  first  derived^  should  ever  be' "  clothed 
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with  immortalky }  that  thk  comq)txble  should 
put  on  incQiTUption/'  »  a  truth,  indeed,  far  re^ 
^ovcd  from  the  apprehension  of  philosophical 
loearch.*  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
^ith,  with  respeA  to  the  inunortality  ci  the  soul^ 
gives  us  much  more  positive  assurances,  than  hu-« 
ijSiaQ  reason  is  capable  of  suggesting.  But»  as  tho 
loul  has  a  principle  of  formation,  c^  \i^ich  we  are 
entirely  ^nonmt,  may  it  not  have  a  principle  of 
^ure  eJKistence  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ?  Aikl 
IS  there  not  a  necessity  that  every  man  who 
would  wish  to  a6t  well,  should  propose  to  him^ 
self  some  scope  or  end  i  To  have  an  end,  is  in«» 
deed  not  so  mudi  a  moral  duty,  which  supposes 
.  a  liberty  c^  afting,  as  a  natural  principle,  likethat 
of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies.  It  is  trnpos-^ 
tible  that  men  should  do  otherwise.  The  pnnf 
cipk  of  self-preservation,  implies  this  afbing  for 
an  end,  in  all  rational  agents.  Even  the  most 
profligate  wretches  do  the  same.  There  are  too 
many  in  the  world,  indeed,  who  seem  to  live  ex^ 
iempore,  without  any  reference  to  a  chief  end,  being 
immersed  only  in  present  matters,  *^  onimalia  sine 
praeterito  &  fiituro,"  without  any  regard  to  what 
is  passed  or  future :  but,  these  rather  wander, 
than  travel* 

But 
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fiut»  it  is  uMf  is  it  better  for  a  mind  to  fae 
JBunortal  than  mortal  ?  I  answer^  yes ;  from  tlie 
<ltqx)sition  of  all  men  to  amiex  the  idea  of  mi- 
sery to  deiath }  because,  in  the  state  in  which 
th^«  are,  it  is,  in  faffc,  a  pain  and  misfortune 
to  them  to  die,  as  they  are  attached  to  a  life  they 
love  to  preserve,  From  a  similar  cause,  liko- 
.wise,  they  join  the  idea  of  immortality  to  h^ 
pioess :  but,  if  I  separate  them,  and  imite  the 
idea  of  immortality  with  misery,  I  then  alter  my 
oinnion,  and  say,  ^^  melius  ei  esset,  si  non  natus 
fuisset."  As  thercfore  immortality,  in  a  certain 
resped:,  may  become  much  more  &tat  than  moiv 
tality,  it  is  not  necessarily  preferable  to  the  conr 
trary  quality.  Immortality,  consequently,^ is  not 
an  absolute  perfe6tion,  but,  only  a  perfeAion  in 
reference  to  felicity,  which  it  supposes,  to  which 
it  relates,  and  of  which  it  b  consid^ed  as  a  part 

*  •  ' 

or  continuation,* 

This  world  is  called  by  some  the  porch  or  en- 
trance into  another ;  "  mors  janua  vitae'\  We  go 
from  the  porch  into  the  house  by  death ;  for ' 
death  does  not  destroy  the  soul,  that  self,  which 
is  the  living  agent,  ft  merely  destroys  the  gross 
material  body.  How  this  is  efTedted  T  know  not. 
The  future  re-union  of  the  soul  and  body  is  in- 
explicable. 

♦  BufBer, 
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explicable^  I  dare  not  venture  to  isu^ue*  about 
the  whole  ^bepe  of  possibility,. or  the  exteattif 
capacity  in  Ooinipotenoe,  But,  the  cxeUioa  <£ 
the  substance  of  our  souls,  amd  of  our  bodiffi,  and 
the  afttial  union  of  them  at  piesetit,  i&  in  evcTf 
Ycspeft  as  inconceivable  to  aie,  and  in  tnA 
inuch  mofc  soi,  than  the  uniting  them  togotfaec 
agpnywhen  separated.  Nettherdo  I  see, whydeath^ 
which  is  merely  the  cessation  of  th^.sensual  imh 
presfiions,  of  the  impulses  qf  the  passions  and 
appetites,  and  of  the  toilsome;  servitude  of  the 
fleshy  should  preclude  a  better  union,  and  a 
moft  imprpyed  ^tate  of  existence. 

The.dodrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soifl 
p  so  £axy  it  is  said,  froin  being  an  incitement  tcr 
virtue,  that  it  is  in  its  very  princifde  wild,  mis^ 
fhicYOu^,  ^d  a^idii^g  j  co^npletely  absu«d,  and 
contrary  to  aU  good  and  social  purposes ;  it  would 
even  give  one  reason  to  apprehend,  were  all  man- 
Idnd  canyinced  of  it,  that  we  should  one  day  or , 
other  have  an  universal  suicide.*  Lam6tric 
goes  further,  and  says,  *'  frp^i  the  most  distant 
ages,  the  entire  destrudion  of  the  hyman  systeij^ 
at  death,  was  belieyed  and  taught  by  phtlosor- 
phers  5"  and  now,  whea  naturc  is  so  well  under- 
;»tood,  we  have  a  thousand  indisputable  proo6, 

that 
*  L'Anti^.  PevoHee. 


'^oA  AsrtU  wlf*  otie^ life)  and  <mly  ooertehn  cf 
JUicity/  Prnndence  does  not  r^turd  human  mn^ 
demeaaoiS)  ^says  another^  with  an  eye  of  angpri 
hfinite  peweiv  tHiked  with  infinite  wisdomjl 
]fi  the; same  Being,  does  not  ptinish.  It  ^ithd: 
laises  to  peife£U<9ii^  or  aiuiiliilate9«  The  id^  of: 
a.gieat  and  df  a  good  God,  •absohitely  dlcdiiddi 
th&idea  of  an  avenging  God.*  But,-  if  p^io^h^ 
oisnt  beascribed  to  God^  vengeance  must  be  per^ 
mitted  to  xnan^  who  is  created  alter  his  kaag^.^ 
In  &e  language  of  the  game  school^  the  sou! 
without  the  body  is  not  mani^  as  the  body 
without  the  soul  is  not  man«  Man,  thi^cfor^ 
though  the  soul  exists,  does  not  exist  after 
death.  God,  consequently^  cannot  exerdse  his^^ 
justice  and  his  vengeance  on  what  does  not 
esdst.  Rewards  and  punishments  are,  of  cooii^ 
tasxc  tales  of  pigudice  and  imposition*! 

But,  ViiiSx  submission,  I  think  we  have  s^ewn^ 
^t  reason  and  phik)S(^hy,  tradition  and  revela* 
tion,  havt  one  and  all  furnished  conclusions  of 
a  contrary,  and  of  a  more  comfortable'  com-* 
plexiQn^  If  I  am,  indeed,  entirely  formed  of  a 
material  substance  the  intelkdua)  prmci^e  I 
possess,  must  decay>  must  perish,  with  my  body ; 
these  is  nothiqg  for  m/e  beyond  the-precin^  oi 

the 
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the  tomb ;  aftd  my  true  line  of  wisdom  is  to 
laugh  at  an  Jiereaften  But,  if  it  should  be  trae^ 
that  my  soul  is  of  a  different  nature  from  my 
body,  that  principle  m^y  surviTe  «the  mannon  it 
inhabits ;  it  may  be  immortsd,  and,  consequently^ 
the  negle&  of  it  may  be  the  mpst  fatal  and  la* 
mentable  inattention  I  can  be  guilty  of*  The' 
doctrine  is  skso^  I  must  ccmceiye^  of  too- 
much  consequence  even  to  present  happiness,  to 
be  an  error.  Were  there  no  other  argument^ 
this,  to  a  refiefking  mind,  would  be  of  some  con*^ 
sequence.  Th^e  is  a  God,  and  that  God  must 
he  perfeft;  and  if  he  be  perfeft,  there  must  bea 
diiierence  in  the  £ites  of  the  honest  man  and  the 
villain* 

Without  the  hope  of  immortalityj  What  a 
wretched  lot  would  be  assigned  to  man !  He 
comes  into  the  world  without  any  participation 
of  his  own,  and  shsJl  hereafter  be,  as  if  he  had 
never  been  :  he  is  certain  of  little  in  life,  and  of 
nothing  after  it,  but  that  he  shall  perish  ever-* 
lastingly.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  confined  to  a 
wprid,  where  neither  goodness  nor  justice  are  al- 
lowed to  rule ;  a  world,  which  was  not  made  for 
him,  but  which  seems  in  many  respe&s  the 
bedlam  of  every  other  system  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures i  and  with  this  imlucky  circumstance,  that 

they 


tiiey  who  txt  most  mad,  gorem,  in  things  cftht 
greatest  importance^  those  who  are  least  so*;  m 
wodd,  wfaerdn  men  of  the  greatest  genius  have 
been  often  transported  into  metaphysical  deliriumt 
and  religious  extravagance ;  in  short,  a  wodd^ 
abounding  with  little  else  than  fools  and  knaves  } 
the  one  of  which  must  provoke  his  conten^t, 
and  the  other  his  indignation.     Can  any  thing 
be  more  dreadful,  than  thus  to  admit,  and  to  ex-' 
pose,  the  weakness  of  human  reason  ^  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  blindness,  impotence,  and  irm«- 
gularity  of  human  passions  ;  and  to  take  awa^r 
what  alone  can  restrain  them,  the  hope  of  aa  ad-  ■ 
vancement  or  retribution,  in  a  state  future  and* 
immcMtal  ?  It  is  not  enough,  that  death  delivers 
us  firom  our  ^  pains,  xmless  we  are  also  taught 
that  it  deprives  us  of  our  pleasures. '  And  ai 
for  our  advant^es  in  life,  and  our  boasted  pre-*' 
regatives  of  reason,  the  brute,  according  to  these' 
doftrines,  should  seem  to  enjoy  the  happier  por^' 
tion.     We  are  deprived  of  reason  and  of  reve- 
lation^  of  grace  and  of  glory,  of  God's  present  • 
providence,  and  of  his  future  favour*    The  sense ' 
of  a  life  so  base  and  wretched  in  its  nature,  and ' 
in  its  existence  so  short  and  uncertain  ;  of  &^ 
cutties  impertinent  in  their  use ;  of  a  reason  uii-  '* 
reasonable  in  its  operations ;  of  irregularities  never- 
tO'bc  rectified ;  and  of  misery  never  to  be  reme- 

I  died. 
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died ;  of  a  God  that  has  no  relation  to  us,  nor 
we  to  him ;  and  of  an  eternity  which  we  must 
never  inherit :  is  not  this  to  mock  our  weak** 
sess,  and  to  embitter  our  limited  and  transitory 
duration?* 
« 
The  man  who  attempts  to  kill  my  body  is 
kind^  compared  to  him  who  would  kill  my  soul. 
I  can  bear  to  be  miserable  here;   but,  I  am 
filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  undone 
for  ever.    But,  the  most  pro&ne  atheists  have 
been  willing  to  allow,  that  the  belief  of  another 
life  is  a  good  political  invention,  and  a  useful 
ingredient  in  the  well-governing,  of  the  world. 
Whereby,  they  grant  at  least,  it  is  fit  these 
dungs  should  be  true,  if  they  are  not  ^  or,  in 
any  etent,  that  the  generality  of  ^  men  should 
hoki,  them  to  be  true.     Others,  indeed,  have 
wished  to  root  out  all  troublesome  notions  o£  a 
future  state,  endeavouring  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  others  of  their  absurdity.     Yet,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  ever  there 
was  one,  even  of  the  most  hardy,  who  had 
brought  himself  to  be  absolutely  iree  from  fears. 
They,  too  generally,  are  the  most  assaulted  b; 
them.  **  Hi  sunt  qui  trepidant,  &  omnia  fulguxa 
psUent/' 

It. 

*  Sketch  of  Character  of  Bolingbroke. 
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It  is,  and  has  been  by  the  majority  of  the 
Iforld^  at  all  times  acknowledged,  that  the  hy* 
pothesis  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  con^ 
formabfe  to  our  desires,  and  that  man  is  natif- 
rally  flattered  by  it.    Why  then  tear  froih  ho*- 
maaity  its  sweetest  hope?     Why  destroy  th« 
spring  of  our  best  adions  ?    Why  ravish  from 
the  unfottunate  the  sole  cbnsolatioh^  which  can 
fortify  or  inspite  them  with  comfort,  in  the 
midst  of  their  afflifkions  ?     Why  abandon  ^he 
virtuous  to  despair?    Barbarous  philosophy! 
Leave  to  us  the  illusion,  if  it  be  so,  ^Whicb 
cherishes  and  makes  us  happy.   Frotxi  wh«t  mo* 
tive,  O  atheists !   do  you  present  yqur  disas**' 
terous  system  ?    Would  you  wi^  to  cure  tnen 
of  all  apprehensions  of  a  life. to  con>e^.  .The 
prospeft  of  a  futufe  state  gives  the  gobd^mail 
DO  uneasiness.     There  are  ix>ne  but /.die  ihip^ 
ijuitods  who  tremble  at  dn  hereafter.    Is  k  to 
barderi  theni  in  their  crimes ;  is  it  to  sttlffe.dicfr 
remorse;   is  it*  to  deliver  into  their  hands,  the 
pure 'and  amiable,  that  you  labour?    Mfilao^ 
choly  occupation  t    Do  the  wicked  aioiie  merit 
the  succouli'  of  philosophy  ?  Would-  yon  :have« 
religion,  where  the  good  man,  &nd  the  nDtptiona 
ifiniler^  should  be  equally  held  dear  by  J^fovl- 
'Atnce ;  'whicfi  ^ould  comfort  the  wicked  -iKkSk 
the  notion  that  they  have  nothing  tofeai^  ;:iriiid^ 

¥0L.  zv.  S  w>  should 
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should  allow  them  with  impunity  to  brare  the 
laws,  and  commit,  without  apppehcnsion^  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  provided  their  address 
be  adequate  to  the  screening  them  from  the 
punishment  of  temporal  justice  ?  Such  a^y^tem 
must  be  the  misery  and  the  destruction  of  die 
world.* 

The  belief  of  a  future  state  docs  not,  indeed, 
always  influence  men  in  their  conduS: ;  yet  k 
'  assuredly  does  at  some  moments  and  in  some 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  "  To  say,"  says 
Montesquieu,  ^'  that  religion  is  not  a  curbing 
motive,  because  it  does  not  always  restrain,  is 
like  saying,  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  a 
xrountry  is  not  a  curbing  motive,  because  it 
does  not  always  restrain."  Thus  an  author 
^ho,  to  extirpate  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
preaches  atheism,  is  not  more  wise  than  he  who 
would  abolish  the  whole  code  of  law,  because 
there  are  some  who  do  not  observe .  its  ordi- 
nances. But,  in  every  view,  whether  of  reason, 
or  of  hope,  the  belief  of  another  life  is  much 
the  safer  side  of  the  question.  If  we  should 
happen  to  be  mistaken,  it  costs  us  nothing : 
we  may  live  much  happier  in  this  world  than 
infidels  do,  and  please  ourselves  with  the  enter- 
taining 

•H^llasd. 
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taining  dreams  of  future  happiness  j  which,  if 
they  should  prove  no  better  than  dreams,  are 
very  delightful ;  and  if  death  puts  an  end  to  us, 
we  shall  escape  as  well  in  th^  grave  as  infidels 
do.  But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  we 
find  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happines,  and 
of  incurring  hereafter  such  positive  misery,  as 
infinite  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  infiid:.  If  we 
believe  we  shal^  perish  in  the  grave,  and  live,  as 
those  who  have  no  account  to  give  of  their  ac-< 
dons,  and  should  find  ourselves  mistaken  in 
the  other  world,  we  must  be  miserable  there. 
We  ought  certainly  to  demand  the  greatest  evi- 
dence for  that  side  of  the  question,  where  the . 
mistake  will  do  us  the  most  irreparable  4k- 
chief ;  wherefore,  nothing  less  than  absolute 
demonstration  can  justify  the  disbelief  of  an* 
other  world.* 

True  philosophy,  is  the  study  of  the  noblest 
objefts  which  can  demand  the  attention  of  man. ' 
Theology  and  ethics,  like  different  branches  of 
a  fruitful  tree,  spring  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  root  is  the  adual  system  of  things.  As 
high  as  they  can  be  trained  up,  so  high  they 
bear  the  genuine  fruit  of  knowledge.  But, 
when  fantastical  gardeners  bend  the  top3  of  the 

E  2  highest 
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highest  sprigs,  like  the  feus  Indica^  doWn  to  th$ 
earth ;  if  they  take  root,  they  bear  fruit  of  act 
inferior  kind,  and  serve  only  to  plant  a  la- 
byrinth, wherein  the  gardeners  themselves  are 
lost.    It  at  the  same  time  must  be  allowed,  that 
he  who  imagines  he  can  extend  general  know- 
ledge  by  the  force  of  pure  intelle^  and  abstract 
meditation^  beyond  the  foundation  he  has  laid 
in  particular  knowledge,  is  just  2A  extravagant  in 
thinking  he  has  what  he  has  not,  as  he  who 
thinks  he  is  what  he  is  not«     He  is  just  as  ex-^. 
travagant,  as  the  architeft  would  be,  who  should 
undertake  to  build  the  roof  of  the  house  on  the. 
g4round,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  in  the  air.^ 

All  annihilating  dodrines  are  nothing  more* 
than  the  apparent  harmonies  of  misconceived 
opinions,  having  no  existence  in  feality;  but, 
they  render  the  unsuspedbing  mind  miserable. 
Not  having  the  fortitude  to  be  content  with  un- 
certainty, knowing  its  own  weakness,  and  yet 
incessantly  darting  beyond  its  powers,  it  thus 
falls  into  a  despondency  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
itlieved.     ^^  Has  nuga:  seria  ducunt  in  mala.^ 

And  here  let  me  ask,  of  what  description  are 
those  guides,  who  would  lead  us  to  materialism 

an4 
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luid  cxtinftion?  Who  were  ever  so  ready  to 
charge  others,  while  they  were  themselyes  so 
chargeable,  with  absurjdity  and  inconsistency? 
Who  ever  railed  so  much  against  dogmatists, 
and  were  themselves  so  great  dogmatists  ?  Ad- 
mitting the  advantage  of  immortal  hopes,  yet 
contending  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs  for  dcstruc- 
tion  and  eternal  death ;  reasoning  with  the  pride 
of  superior  spirits,  I  had  almost  said  the  facul- 
ties of  angels,  to  prove  themselves  brutes;  these 
modern  Epicureans  are  surely  thus  superla- 
tively injurious.  Their  miserable  acquisition, 
^heir  wretched  certainty  of  intelledual  as  well 
9S  of  corporeal  death,  are  but  comfortless  pre- 
^nts  which  they  would  confer  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

* 
In  human  life,  the  most  ^orious  or  humble 
prospefts  are  alike,  and  soon  bounded  by  the 
grave.  -The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  the  owl  sings  her  watch  song 
bn  the  towers  of  the  mighty  .f  But,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  numberless  worlds,  and  systems  of 
worlds,  compose  this  amazing  whole,  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  little,  I  think^  that  the  planets 
whidi  roll  about  the  sun,  or  those  which  roll 
^uc  a  multitude  of  others^  are  inhabited  by 

E  3  suitablf 
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suitable  living  creatures.  Shall  we  not  he 
persuaded  then^  that  as  there  is  a  grada- 
tion of  sense  and  intelligence  here,  from 
animated  beings,  imperceptible  to  us  from 
tiieir  minuteness,  without  the  help  of  micro- 
scopes, and  even  with  them,  up  to  man,  in 
whom,  though  this  be  their  highest  stage, 
sense  and  intelligence  stop  short  and  re- 
main very  imperfcdt ;  so  there  is  a  gradatioa 
from  man,  through  various  forms  of  sense,  in- 
telligence, and  reason,  up  to  beings,  who  cannot 
be  known  by  us,  because  of  their  distance,  and 
whose  rank  in  the  intelledual  system  is  even 
above  our  conceptions  ?* 

Before  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  alone 
holds  out  the  glorious  prospefl:  of  an  immor- 
tality, the  more  philosophic  systems  of  religion 
spokp  only  in  a  very  general  sense  of  a  future 
state.  They  even  seem  to  have  covered  with 
obscurity  and  mystery,  a  subject  incapable  of 
human  explanation.  The  Magi  of  Persia,  and 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  who  entirely  agreed  in 
the  dodtrine,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  portion 
of  the  irresistible  principle  which  pervades  the 
body  of  the  universe,  placed  the  chief  happiness 
after  death,  in  a  kind  of  absorption  into  the  Di- 
vinity, 
•  Bdlingbroke. 
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irittity.     This  mode  of  being,  however,  stridly 

speaking,  is  little  better  than  annihilation  itself* 

• 

For  the  soul,  ceasing  to  have  a  personal  e±is- 
rence,  becofnes  a  part  of  a  great  whole.  Mo^'" 
tnory  is  defaced  ;  all  passions  are  utterly  im<» 
known;  and  consciousness  is  lost.  Death,  in 
short,  is  a  kind  of  reduction  of  all  that  composes 
man  into  first  principles.  The  material  parts 
are  resolved  into  the  four  palpable  and  visible 
elements ;  and  the  invisible  and  subtile  essence 
which  animates  the  human  body,  returns,  to 
use  their  ov^ti  expression,  like  a  drop  into  the 
immense  ocean  from  which  it  came.  ''  As  my 
earthy  part,"  says  a  royal  philosopher,*  "^s 
derived  to  me  from  some  common  earth,  my 
moisture  from  some  common  element  of  a 
humid  kind,  my  aerial  part  from  its  proper 
fountain,  and  the  warm  or  fiery  part  from  its 
proper  fountain  also,  (for  nothing  can  arise 
from  nothing,  or  return  into  it);  so  my  intellec- 
tual part  hath  also  come  from  some  common 
fountain  of  its  own  nature ;  and  to  these  re^ 
spcftively  shall  they  all  return." 

Christians,  we  are  told,  rejed  the  emanation 
of  the  Divinity,  seeing  it  must  suppose  the  DU 
vinity  divisible ;  besides,  their  religion  having 

£  4  occasion 
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occasion  for  a  hell,  to  torment  the  souls  of  th^ 
ivicked,  it  would  infallibly  deliver  over  to  datn-r 
nation  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  his  own  proper  vengeance.     Can  any  thing, 
say  they,  be  more  absurd  ?    The  priest  declares 
the  immaterial  soul  is  liable  to  be  burned,   or 
suffer  the  adion  of  a  material  fire  in  hell  or  in 
purgatory,' and  he  is  believed  on  his' simple  ipsi 
dixit. ^     This  shall  find  its  answer  in  its  proper 
place.     All,  however,  must  agree  with  me,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  future  destby  of  man,  or 
of  whatever  nature  the  soul  may  be,  material  or 
immaterial,  whether  regarded  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
a  portion  of  the  body ;  we  shall  always  fiiid  a 
soul  noble,  grand,  and  determined,  in  a  Socrates^ 
an  Aristides,  and  a  Cato ;  mean,  filthy,  and  con- 
temptible, in  a  Claudius,  a  Sejanus,  and  a  Nero ; 
and  sublime  and  piously  energetic  in  a  Galilseo. 
a  Newton,  and  a  Montesquicy*  *  ' 

From  the  universal  harmony  of  things,  various 
deduftions  have  been  made  relative  to  matter 
and  mind.  Many  of  the  ancients  differed  about 
the  time  when  die  reunion  and  resolution  of 
the  soul  into  the  5ubstan(ie  of  God  should  take 
place.  Some  held  it  to  be  at  death  ;  others,  as 
the  Pythagoreans,  not  till  after  many  transmi- 
grations, 

•  Syst.  dc  k  Nat. 
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gradons.     The  Platonists^  indeed,  steered  be^ 

(ween,  these  opinions,  and  rejoined  pure  and 

unpolluted  souls  immediately  to  the  universal 

spirit :  but,  those  which  had  contrafted  much 

defilement,  were  sent  iato  a  succession  of  other 

foodies,  to  purge  and  purify  them,  before  they . 

returned  to  their  parent  substance.  This  metemp- 

sychosis  was  universally  taught  and  believed, 

long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras ;  though 

his  superior  reputation  made  it  afterwards  be 

reckoned  among  his  peculiar  dodrines.    There 

were  two  kinds  of  the  metempsychosis  taught  by 

the  Pythagoreans,  the  moral  and  the  naturaL 

The  latter  they  believed,   the  first  they  only 

preached.    The  natural  metempsychosis  was, 

that  the  successive  transition  of  the  soul  into 

other  bodies  was  physical,  and  exclusive  of  all 

moral  designation  whatever.    .  Plato,  however, 

as  I  have  said,  on  receiving  this  opinion  of  Py^ 

thagoras,  gave  it  the  addiiional  improvement, 

that  those  changes  and  transitions  were  the  pur** 

gatidns,  of  impure  minds,  unfit,  by  reason  of 

the  pollutions  they  had  contraAed,  to  re-ascend 

the  place  whence  they  came,  and  rejoin  that 

substance  whetKe  they  were  discerped ;  and  con^ 

sequently,  that  pure  immaculate  souls  were^r* 

empt  from  this  transihigration.    Thus,  Plato^s 

idoArine  of  metempsychosis  did  not,    like  his 

•  •  master's. 
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master's^  necessarily  suppose  all  subjedkcd  to  k 
without  discindion^  or  for  the  same  length  of 
time.* 

Pythagoras  held  the  old  maxim,  ^^  Ex  nihilo 
pihil  fit ;"  and  therefore  held  the  soul  to  be 
taken  from  some  foreign  and  external  substance, 
He  allowed  only  two  substances,  God  and  mat'* 
ter;  whence,  as  he  taught  the  soul  to  be  imma* 
serial,  he  could  not  possibly  conceive  it  to  be  any 
other  than  a  part  of  God.  Hence  Sextus  Enh> 
piricus  says,  that  Pythagoras  and  Empedodes, 
and  the  whole  company  of  the  Italic  school^ 
beld,  that  our  souls  are  not  only  of  the  samtf 
sature  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Gods^ 
but  likewise  with  the  irrational  souls  of  brutes ; 
for  that  there  is  one  spirit  which  pervades  the 
universe,  and  serves  it  for  a  soul,  which  unites 
US  and  them  together.  These  discerped  parts  of 
the  universal  spirit,  the  anima  mundi^  or  ^hat'* 
ever  other  name  they  gave  it,  aded,  according 
to  these  philosophers,  with  different  degrees  of 
aAivity  and  force,  according  to  the;  different 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  matter  with  whicl^ 
these  parts  were  invested.  Whatever,  therefore, 
m^y  be  said  to  the  contrar}',  it  is  beyond  doubt^ 
I  believe,  that  the  intelle^us  agens  of  Aristotle 

waa 

« 

^  Divine  Legation 


yf$s  tbe.very'same  with  the  anima  tnunii of  Pytha- 
goras an4  Flato« 

« 

The  transmigration  of  soul's  Was  likewist  a 
common  opinion  among  the  Jews.  The  Rabbink 
istiled  it  the  revolution  of  souls^  in  opposition 
to  the  revolution  of  the  dead ;  whereby  thejr 
meant  the  rolling  of  the  carcases  of  Jews,  that 
happened  to  be  interred  in  the  polluted  earth  of 
the  Gentiles,  through  the  secret  caverns  of  the 
earth  of  Palestine,  where  they  believed  all  Jews 
are  to  arise  at  the  resurrection :  and  hence,  some 
of  them  are  said  to  have  travelled  in  their  old 
age  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  lay  their  bones  there^ 
to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  a  subterraneous  pil« 
griqiage.     To  escape  the  trouble  of  this  post- 
humous journey,  was  the  reason  why  Jacob,  it 
is  ssud,  charged  his  son  Joseph  to  convey  his 
corpse  from  Egypt  t»  Canaan.     According  to 
Josephus,  however,  it  was  received  among  the 
d(^mata  of  the  Pharisees,  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  did  not  perish,  but  did  pass  into  another 
body,— /Lt£Tai3«jfv£/y  ac  iTi^v  aaiia.    And  Tisbl 
relates,  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  cir- 
cumcised dodtors,  that  every  soul  animates  three 
bodies.  Thus,  by  virtue  of  this  vicissitude  they 
assert  the  soul  of  Adam  to  have  informed  the 
|»Qdy  of  king  David ;   and  that  the  soul   of 
1  .        .         David 
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Pavid  will,  by  secret  revoluticNiSt  yAnA  Itself 
into  the  Messiah. 

The  soul  is  Immortal  and  pre-existent  to  th^ 
|x)dy^  say  the  ancients ;  endued  with  knowledge 
ci  eternal  ideas,  which;  in  her  union  with  the 
|x>dy,  she  loses,  until  awakened  by  intelligible 
discourses  from  sensible  objefts.  Thus,  all  her 
learning  is  but  feminisence ;  a  recovery  of  her 
first  knowledge.  The  body,  being  compounded, 
is  dissolved  by  death  ;  the  soul,  being  simple, 
passes  into  another  life,  incapable  of  corrupt 
tion.*  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  Plato  proVe$ 
by  these  arguments :  The  soul  where  it  is,  con- 
|i^rs  life ;  now  that  which  confers  life  to  others, 
jiever  admits  death ;  but,  that  which  is  such,  i^ 
immortal.  It  is  only  perceptible  by  the  intelle&, 
rad  not  by  the  sight.  Hence,  it  must  be  simple, 
peither  c^n  it  be  at  any  time  dissolved,  or  cor^ 
irupted.  The  contrary  is  true,  concerning  th^ 
body  ;  for  it  is  subjeft  to  sight  and  to  the  other 
feoses ;  and  as  it  is  compounded,  so  shall  ^t  b^ 

dissolved.  ^ 

« 

> 

The  expressions,  the  soul  is  part  of  God, 
discerped  from  him,  and  of  his  nature,  which 

perpetually  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 

.       •  •  •     t 

*  Socratf  $• 


lie  only  highly  figurative  phrases,  and  not  mesl^ 
fturable  by  the  severe  standard  of  metaphysical 
propriety.  There  was  one  consequence  drawn 
from  this  principle,  indeed,  and  universally  held 
by  antiquity;  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  ipmru 
MMte,  as  well  as  ^  parte  post,  which  the  Latins 
well  expressed  by  the  word  sempiternus^^xo^ 
pcrly  signifying  that  which  hath  neither  begin-* 
Hing  nor  end.  "  It  is  a  thing  well  known,'*  sayt 
Cud  worth,  *^  that  according  to  the  sense  of 
philosophers,  these  two  circumstances  were  al^ 
ways  included  in  that  one  opinion  of  the  soul^ 
immortality,  namely,  its  pre-existence,  as  well 
as  its  post-existence.  Neither  was  there  ever 
any  of  the  ancients  before  Christianity,  who  held 
the  sours  future  permanency  after  death,  who 
did  not  likewise  assert  its  pre-existence ;  they 
dearly  perceiving,  if  it  were  once  granted  the 
soul  was  generated,  it  could  never  be  proved  but 
that  it  might  also  be  corrupted  :  and,  therefore^ 
the  assertors  of  the  soul's  immortality  commonly 
began  here,  first  to  prove  its  pre-existence. 


* 


That  mankind  had  exbted  in  some  state  previ* 

eus  to  the  present,  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 

:»ges  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.    It  was  hdd< 

by  the  Gymnosophists  of  Egypt,  the  Brahmins, 

of 
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of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  gieatest 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Ron^.    It  was  like^ 
wise  adopted  by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  frequently  enforced  by  hef 
primitive  writen*    Modem  di^dnes,  indeed,  hold 
this  dodtrine  to   be    untenable ;    for,    as    far 
as  wf  are  able  to  discover,    this  is  the  first 
stage  upoa  which  the  souls  of  men  ever  ap- 
peared ;  and  hence  there  is  no  need  of  recurrii^ 
to  a  former  scene,  to  solve  the  perplexed  di£BcuI* 
ties  of  'Providence*     But,  are  we  certain,'  the 
conjunction  of  a  male  and  female  can  create^ 
or  bring  into  being,  an  immortal  soul  ?   Or  ra* 
thcr>  is  it  not  more  probable,  they  are  merely 
capable  of  preparing  a  material  habitation  for  it^ 
but  that  there  miist  have  been  an  immaterial 
pre-existent  inhabitant  ready  to  take  possession  f 
Reason  assures  us,  that  an  immortal  soul,  which 
will  exist  eternally  after  the  dissolution  pf  the 
body,  must  have  eternally  existed  before  the  for- 
mation of  it  5  for  whatever  has  no  end,  can  never 
have  had  any  beginning,  but  must  exist  in  some 
manner,  which  bears  no  relation  to  time,  to  us 
totally  incomprehensible.     If,  therefore,  the  soul 
is  to  continue  to  exist  in  a  future  life,  it  must 
have  existed  in  a  former.  * 

This 

*  8oam«  Jcnynit 
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This  reteotting  strongly  supports  the  metcmp- 
lychpsls.     It  goes  to  prove  that  this  world  caa  \ 

be  designed  for  nothing  better  than  a  prison,  ia  1 

which  we  are  a  wliile  confined  to  receive  punish* 
ineqt  for  the  offences  coixunitted  in  a  former 
jtate,  jand  an  opportunity  of  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  eiyoyment  of  happiness  in  a  future  life. 
From  the  metempsychosis,  however,  arose  the 
(]o<fbine  of  the  metamorphosis,  a  very  conside* 
rable  part  of  the  Pagan  theology.    From  the  col- 
lections made  of  these  by  former  writers,  Ovid 
gathered  his  materials,  and  formed  them  into  a 
poem  on  the  most  sublime  and  regular  plan ;  a 
popular  history  of  Providence,  carried  down  in 
as  methodical  a  manner  as  the  graces  of  poetry 
nrould  allow,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  times» 
through  the  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Roman  hbtories.     The  usual  strain,  however^ 
you  will  observe  of  all  the  writers  of  metamor^ 
phosis  is,  that  happiness  is  certain,  so  long  a$ . 
piety  is  preserved  towards  the  Gods.* 

^ut,  not  to  enter  too  diffusively  into  a  subjeft 

srhich  has,  indeed,  in  some  respeds  engaged  our 

.  consideration  already,  let  us  not  recur  to  humaa 

tian^figurations  into  vegetables,  nor  even  certain 

fliasses  of  animals  into  other  <ila$ses  of  animals^ 

but 

^    ♦  Divine  Legation* 


hntj  let  us  come  direfUy  to  tfa6  questioil  oc 
intelled^  as  it  appears  in  the  inferior  tribes 
of  bcjings.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  free  ta 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  an  immaterial 
substance  in  brutes  as  well  as  in  men.  I 
know  Des  Cartes  was  of  opinion,  there  waft  no^ 
thing  but  matter  and  motion  in  brutes*  But> 
Des  Cartes  was  not  infallible.  Neither  can  I 
conceive  how  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul 
can  be  injured,  by  admitting  that  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  immaterial.  The  rational  soiil's  beii^ 
such,  does  not  depend  upon  the  brute  souls  not 
being  such.  Both  may  be  immaterial,  and  yet  it 
docs  not  follow>  that  both  are  equal>  or  of  the 
lame  kind  of  immaterial  substance.  The  difl&- 
lence  of  mental  powers  proves  a  diifereiice  of 
dssign  in  the  Author  of  their  natures.  If  two 
beings  are  made  specifically  different,  it  is  pro^^ 
bable  they  were  made  for  specifically  different 
,  purposes^ 

«  It  being  agreed,*^  says  an  ingenious  writen 
^'  that  brutes  have  knowledge,  they  must,  in 
consequence,  have  a  soul.  But,  what  is  that 
soul  ?  Is  it  matter  or  is  it  spirit  ?  It  must  be  one 
or  the  other,  and  you  dare  not  say  wliich/  To 
say  it  is  spirit,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
your  religion.  To  say  their  state  is  that  of  a  pro- 
bationary 
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Iwtirmmy  punbhmeiit^  is  not  a  whit  more  ortho^^ 
dox ;  althou^  Christ  diove  the  evil  spirit  into  a 
herd  of  swine.^  Incidit  in  Siyllam,  qui  vult  vitarg 
Chary Mim.  We  nrast  set  this  author  right.  I 
ace  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  different 
species  of  immaterial  souls,  as  different  species  of 
material  bodies.  This  involves  no  absurdity  $ 
neither  is  it  contiadidory  to  suppose  a  variety  of 
iauaaterial  souls,  both  in  nature  and  degree,,  for 
inse&s,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts.  So  far  from  im«> 
probable  is  such  a  scheme,  that  it  ^  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
creation,  and  that  which  best  shews  the  rising  scale 
of  immaterial  beings.  It  would  be  a  wide  fpf^ 
indeed,  if  there  were  nothing  between  d^  mat^ 
ter  and  the  human  soul,  especially  when  we  see 
such  a  gradation  of  workmanship  and  perfedtio^ 
mwitained  from  rude,  lunfotmed  earth,  through 
all  the  q)cci^  of  plafits  and  animals,  up  to  thp 
humai^  labric,  and  whik  we  have  the  convii^oif, . 
that  so  carried  up  to  the  human  soul,  it  cannot 
|x)ssibly  end  there.^ 

Brutes  are  determined  by  irresistible  and  imciif- 

jas^  instinct  to  those  tr\iths,  which  are  i^ecessai^r 

to  their  well-being.   We  deviate  from  them  per- 

.petually.     May  we  not,  with  justice,  deman49 

VOL.  IV.  F  therefore, 

^  Lang,  da  B^^  t  Bazttr. 
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tiifinefbre,  it  is  askied^  if  it  be  not  as  likdy  t&af 
other  animals  should  share  the  htiman  reason^ 
which  is  denied,  as  that  man  should  share  the 
divine  reason,  which  is  affirmed?  Beasts,,  are 
many  of  them,  naturally,  extremely  vicious-  -We 
know  pcrfefHy  they  cannot  sin,  for  they  arc  not 
free.   '  CamiTorous  beasts  and  birds  are  croel. 
Insefb  of  the  same  species  devour  each  other. 
Many  tribes  are    perfidiotis   and   ungrateful; 
others  are  jealous  and  revengeful.   In  the  schools 
it  is^d,  they  are  necessitated  toevii ;  to  trouble 
the  general  order ;  to  do  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  is  contrary  to  natural  equity,  and  to  the 
priAciplcs  of  virtue.'*  But,  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gations on  beings  who  are  incapable  of  under- 
stanfing  the  laws  of -God.     Not  being  endued 
with  the  means  rf*  acquiring  ideas  of  justice  aftd 
inJQsbce,'  it  is  evident  nothing  can  boexpefted 
fw)m  them  of  the   like  tendency,  tliat  most 
'be  expected  from  men  to  wh(>m  is  ^ven  a  capa- 
city of  knowledge.   Morally  speaking,  ^jberefere, 
there  is  not  any  thing  positively  commanded,  Oc 
positively  forbidden  to  animals.     They  have  no 
regulation  or  guide,  but  one  appropriated  and 
uniform  ray  of  intelleft.     Incapable  o[  the  dis^- 
tin(5tion  between  merit  and  demerit,  they  have  no 
claim  upon  divine  justice.     Their  souls  may, 

,  •  therefore, 

♦  Lang,  de  Betes. 


tberefcN^e,  be  supposed  mortal^  though  not  mate-* 


Bditigbroke  says,  it  would  be  ds  wise  to  talk 
of  our  walking  eternally »  as:  of  our  thinking  eter'^ 
Jttilyj.^ .  Tho{^osq)hical  absuidifcy  of  this  ttisgd*^ 
mcnt  is  too  polpiable  -to  jieed  a  coixmte^t .  ,  We 
^mU  now  proceed  to  a  more  awful  6ubj«lt»  Jn 
the  tDean  tii&e^  if  r  convi&ion  have  not  foU&d 
its -way  into  your  mind,  let  me  at  least  ioitreajt  you 
to.  have  oosfidence.in:  the  belief  oi  a  comfortable 
.and  elevatifig  do6brine»  which  no  span  yet  was 
everable  to.  disprove.  He  who  pursues  thegjliiji- 
tneni^  steps  of  hope,  with  a  stediast,  but  •  iv>t 
-^wkh  a  pitBStnnptuous  leye,  may  avoid  tl|»t 
gloomy  rock,  on  either  side  of  which  ^cead  the 
faonid  abysses  of  incoeduUty  a<id  svqperstitiQn. 
Hie  real  ss^e  looks  upon  himself  as  a  acgaiWQor 
oidy  in  thia  world.  But,  if  you  ask  him  vA^re 
bk  country  lies,,  he  points,  like  Anaxagopis, 
'intfa  has  &agtt  to  ths  heavens. 

*  Tnite  do  Animawc. 
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•     This  little  scene  of  life,  in  which  we  are  s» 
"busily  engaged)  has  K>me  sort  of  isfecence  to  a. 
-much  larger  plan  of  things!     Whether  we  tue 
aftiy  way  related  "to  the  move  distant  parts  of.  the 
^Jxmndless  universe  into  which  w<  are  brought,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  All  on  that  ^de  of  the  ques- 
tion is  inG<^prehensible  :  we  know  nothing  of 
what 'has  been,  what  now  is,  or  what  shall  be  here- 
after.    The  utmost  perfedtion  cf  hunian  x^easoB, 
is,  indeed,  the  Icnc^ledge  (^  its  own  de&&&,  and 
the  limits  of  itfr  own  confined  powess.     It  is  a 
4amp,  which  serves  us  very  wdl  for  the  oonunon 
•occupations  of  life,  that  ar^e  near  at  hand,  hat 
can  shew  ^is  no  clear  proeped  at  a  distance.    Yet 
^  love  to  tread  on- the  brink,  wfaeie  K^t  and 
•darkness  begin  to  mingle.     Wc  dd^t  in  ap- 
proaching that  precipice,  where  obscurity  hangs 
over  the  unfathomable  ways  of  Omniscience. 

•*  You  believe  I  have  an  intelligent  soiil,'* 
says  Plato,  "  because  you  perceive  order  in  my 
words,  and  in  my  adfcions.  Judge  then  from, 
the  order  and  harmony  which  you  perceive  in  na- 
ture, if  there  must  not  be  an  universal  mindi 
which  regulates  the  world."     Every  man  who 

exists. 
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<iists,  if  he  make  a  right  use  of  hi&  rsason,  maf 
easDy  become  more  certain  of  the  being  of  ^  su- 
preme independent  cause,  than  he  can  be  of  any 
thing  else,  besides  his  own  existence^ 

Hofabes  and  Spinoza^  both  advance  this  ab|ui4 
tenet,  that  thef^  neither  is  any  where,  t}ot  pos- 
siWy  can  be,  any  principle  of  motion,  or  begin- 
aing  of  operation  at  all ;  but  that  every  thing 
is  caused  necessarily,  by  an  eternal  chain  of  de- 
pendent causes  and  efl[^(3:s,  without  any  indepen- 
dent origina}.  Now,  to  suppose  an  endless* 
succession  of  dependent  causes  and  efkSs 
without  any  original,  or  first,  and  self-a6hi- 
ating  *  principle,  is  supposing  a  series  of  de- 
pendent things,  to  be  from  eternity,  produced 
boat  nothii^.  .  If  there  be  no  first  cause, 
every  thing  in  the  universe  must  be  pas- 
sive, and  nodiing  a6Uve ;  every  thing  moved, 
and  no  mover ;  every  thing  eflfedt,  and  nothing 
cause.  *  But  Spinoza  himself,  notwithstanding 
the  vastness  of  his  disbelief,  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  is  obliged  to  quit  so  contradiftory  a 
ground.  Every  body  in  motion,  or  at  rest,  says  he, 
tnust  have  been  determined  to  that  motion  or 
rifest  by  some  other  body,  which  must  itself  like- 

F  3  wise 

•  Clarke. 
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wise  have  been  dctennined  by  a  third,  and  so  on 
ih  infinitum.  * 

The  reach  of  our  knowledge  is  limit -^d  to  ma- 
terial phenomena,  and  to  ideas;  consequently 
the  powers  of  universal  causation  are,  in  every 
lespeft,  inexj;Ucable.  It  is  a  law,  however,  that 
no  effr-dt  can  be  without  a  cause.  This,  indeed, 
is  denied;  and  it  is  said,  that  so  leamed  and 
mathematical  a  conclusion  may  be  of  use  in  its 
application  to  the  world,  whence  it  was  drawn, 
but  that,  beyond  thi$,  it  is  a  blind  guide,  and  can 
afford  no  information.  But,  will  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  it  i^  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
world  came  to  be,  and  continues  as  it  is,  without, 
than  w  i th,  an  intelligent  c^use  ?  It  is  absolutely  and 
undeniably-certain,  that  something  has  existed  from 
all  cteiifity.  No  atheist,  in  any  age,  has  ever  pre- 
sumed to  assert  the  contrary.  For,  sinc^  some- 
thing now  is,  it  is  evident  something  always  was ; 
otherwise,  the  tilings  that  now  ar^  must  have 
been  produced  out  of  nortiing,  absolutely,  and 
vyithout  cause ;  which  is  z,  plain  contradidion  in 
t^rms.  That  which  exists  must  have  had  a 
cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  for  its  existence  -f . 

Mind 

♦  Ethic,  par.  a.  Pup.  13,  Lcmaia  3.         f  <5!arte,     - 
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AGnd  is  the  most  ancient  of  things ;  and, as  it 
alone  has  aftivity,  and  the  principle  of  motion 
in  itself,  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  every  thing. 
fit^des  ouis,  there  are,  most  probably,  other  in- 
Jj^Uigences  in  the  universe,  and  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  purs;  and  one,  highest  of  all,  in  whoni 
resides  tl;ie  inteiledual  wgrld,  and  who  virtually 
comprehends  every  thin^  existing.     The  visible 
worlds  ixideed,  has  been  said  (which,  however,  I 
do  i>ot  insist  upon)  to  be  nothing  but  the  intel* 
ledAial  world   made  perceptible    to  the  sense^ 
Ide^s,  or  intdiledual  forms  alone,  say  the  Pla- 
tonist^  and  Pythagoreafis,  can  be  properly  said 
to  exist,  being  immaterial,  eternal,  and  unchange* 
able.     Matter  and  body  are,  by  their  natures,  in . 
a  continual  flux  and  change ;  and  hence  it  is 
only,  by  participation  of  the  int.lledtual  forn^ 
that. the  corporeal  form  can  be  said  to  have  exis- 
tence^ for  these  inteiledtual  forms,  thougli  of 
their  own  nature  immortal,  yet  being  united 
with  body>  they  by  accident  partake  of  its  afTec-^ 
tions,  and  become  liable  to  change. 

Wahave  ^ready  confessed,  that  philosophy  af- 
fords no  real  lights  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul. 
After  exhausting  all  its  powers  and  knowledge 
ia  the  pursuit,  it  only  finds  it  cannot  perceive 
any|)C9itivp  simiUtucle.  betwe^.  a  spiritual  and 

F  4  ama- 
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a  matenal  substance ;  therefore  it  cannot  contr 
ceive  that  the  soul  derives  any  part  of  its  origin 
from  matter  or  bodily  substance  f  and  conse*- 
quently,  it  must  be  from  God.  Physical  proofe 
of  the  immortality  of  the  -soul,  it  is  true j  are  de* 
duced  from  this  among  other  considerationsv 
that  with  all  our  exertions  of  reason^  we  can 
discover  no  subjeft  or  principle  of  destruftion  in 
it ;  for,  in  short,  we  know  of  no  destruction  but 
what  is  occasioned  by  a  change  or  sq)aration  ill 
the  parts  of  a  whole.  Now,  we  not  only  do  not 
discover  any  parts  in  the  soul,  but  farther,  we 
perceive  positively  that  it  is  a  substance  perfeftly 
one,  and  ^ich  has  no  parts*  * 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it  is  Impossible  t6 

obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  power  or  agency  of 

Providence.      Our  organs    can   only  discover 

phsenomena,    not    the    causes  of  phenomena. 

When  we  say,   any  thmg    is   caused,  or  ga* 

nerates  another,  we  can  only  mean,  we  hav« 

seen  such  thmgs  precede,  and  fellow  each  othen 

The  proofs  of  a  Divinity,  therefore,  as  supported 

by  some  metaphysical  argumepts,  have.  becQ 

more  disadvantageous  than  useful  to  the  cause  of 

truth.     Piety  and  philosophy  have  as  often  beea 

at   variance,  as  in  umsoo%     The  conne^tiom 

i^hich  haye  b^en  adduced  in  some  in6tw$:e5^  iii«» 

-...  stead 

•  Bu£Bcr. 


•tad  df  lecdil^  to  a  divine  mind,  ft  the  first 
cause  of  what  we  perceive,  have  necessajily  led 
the  enqutref  into  the  palpable  and  inevitable 
moAA  of  matter.  We  are  not  to  say,  the  snn  ift 
not  the  cause  of  light,  because  we  do  not  acci> 
lately  comprehend  how  he  possesses  it,  and  it 
iwhat  manner  it  originates  from  him.  But  wheA 
tpve  can  rmce  the  secondary  causation  no  further^ 
it  is  mo^  unphilosophical  to  imagine  it  is  there%- 
fore  at  an  end :  it  is  then  we  dM>uld  beHeve,  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  might  continue  tfat 
ckun,  and  eventually  lead  ub  tQ  the  source* 

-  * 
Nothing  is  without  an  adequate  cause  why  it 
is;  and  why  it  is  so,  rather  than  otherwise. 
Where  there  is  no  cause  there  can  be  no  effe£t; 
We  cannot  comprehend,  how  one  intell^ent  be* 
ing  could  have  kx-ought  about  such  an  universal 
etk&.  Yet,  what  has  been  thought  beyond  tha 
power  of  any  being,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  cause 
void  of  all  power,  dead  matarj  and  btind  neces^ 
shy.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  We  maist 
l^^re  an  adequate  cause  to  a  positive  dFeft.  W^ 
am  Aot  to  plant  a  motive  power  in  dead  majtter» 
to  make  dead  matter  living  matter.  Virtue^ 
^ower^  and  force,  omnot  be  without  a  subjeft ; 
nor  canthey  be  commumcated  from  the  tema^ 
Mting  surface  of  one  particle  to  that  of  another 

without 
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without  a  subjed«    Nothbg  can  a^,  whflfe  i^ 
is  not ;  nor  can  matter  ad  beyon4  its  teopr 
Bating  surface.     Material  a&ion,/  at  a  di^t^net^i^ 
is  repugnant  to  reason.   Spiiioza,'s  assertipn^  tl^ 
every  thing  in  the  world  is  God^  or  thfit  no? 
thing   but   God  could  exist,   indudea   in  it* 
thj|3  plain  contradidion,  of  maiung  the  efied  tik9 
same  thing  with  the  cause,  and  confoundiog  tho 
mosX  opposite  natures ;  f<:)r  it  is  absolutely  ims' 
pciasible  the  same  being  should  be  both  material 
and  iaunaterial ;  or  void  of  all  pow^,  as  mattfj? 
is^  and  at  once  the  origin  of  all  P9wer^  as  a^ 
kmnatenal  being  must  be.* 

« 

.  It  is  singular  that  man,  who  cannot  account  for 
any  tbis^  without  him,  has  yet  the  hardiness  to  defy 
a  God.  Can  we  give  even  a  conjedural  account  of , 
any  one  phasnomenon  in  n^ure,  from  the  rot^tioa 
of  the  great  orbs  of  the  universe,  tp  the  gerpiina* 
ikm  of  a  blade  of  grass,  without  having  recoursq 
to  him,  as  the  primary  incomprehensible  cause  }^ 
The  study  of  nature  ought  to  elevate  the  id^s 
of  man,  one  should  conceive,  to  his  Creator  i 
but,  it  only  serves  to  increase  his  presum|)tioa.. , 
The  philosopher,  who  flatters  him^lf  he  has  pert 
netrated  into  the  secrets  of  existence,  is  vaojk 
enou^  to  compare  his  pretended  wisdom  ,to 
.»  fh«. 

^  Baxter.  *  f  Bisop  Watson, 
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ibemRmtc  wisdom  of  his  Maker.  He  apprbves, 
OPiisufes»  correds,  and  prescribes  laws  to  Nattye> 
and  limits  to  Omnipotence :  and  thus,  while 
with  idle  sjrstems,  he  is  busily  occupied-  in' 
-^uranging  this  machine  of  the  world,  the  poor 
husbandman,  who  sees  the  sun  and  the  rain  con-* 
tribute  in  their  turns  to  fertilize  his  fields,  ad** 
mires  and  blesses  the  hand,  whose  bounties  he 
receives,  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
manner  in  which  the}'  are  bestowed.  He  does  < 
not  seek  to  justify  his  ignorance,  or  his  vices,  by 
bis  infidelity.  He  does  not  arrogantly  censime 
the  works  of  his  Creator,  nor  attack  his  Divine 
Master  to  display  his  own  self-sufficiency.* 

But  there  is  an  arbitrary  word,  which  meii  are 
extravagantly  fond  of,  which  yet  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  meaning.  What  is  nature ;  that  is,  what 
is  it  in  contradistindion  to  the  Author  of  nature  f 
Examine  it  narrowly ;  you  will  find  it  eludes 
every  possible  research.  Who  teaches  the  young 
of  all  animals  without  exception,  first,  to  make 
use  of  their  limbs,  and  move  their  bodies  ?  It 
,is  a  secnet,  you  will  say,  to  all  the  philosophers 
on  earth,  hftw  spontaneous  motion  is  performed, 
>ViKi  how  can  every  brute,  every  creature,  .so 
xe^y  perform  an  a£fcion,  the  nature  and  reason 
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of  which  is  such  a  mystery  ?  Who  guides  them 
io  their  work  ?  Spontaneous  motion,  in  the  first 
distance,  is  neither  performed  by  reason,  nor  bj^ 
habit.  Is  not  the  constant  direftion  of  Deity 
therefore  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  also  irr 
th^  formation  of  animals,  as  well  as  vegetables  ? 
And  farther,  when  the  little  living  creatures  have 
no  faculties  to  contrive,  nor  knowledge  to  com- 
prehend, the  mysterious  process  they  are  em- 
ployed in,  is  it  not  still  equally  necessary,  and 
equally  plain,  they  must  be  guided  by  the  same 
wisdom,  which  constantly  direds  the  formation 
rf  their  bodies  ?  Were  it  not  for  this  provi- 
dential direAion,  no  species  of  animals,  not  even 
man,  could  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  life> 
but,  must  inevitably  give  up  their  new-gotten 
breath,  under  an  inability  and  ignorance  what 
to  do  to  preserve  it.  Nature,  therefore,  may  be 
stiled  the  divinity  of  the  atheist ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ignorant,  and  the  refuge  of  the 
dothful  mind,  in  which  all  contradiftions  are 
consistent.  Nature,  as  an  universal  unmeaning 
cause,  supersedes  every  inquiry ;  and  as  a  mere 
non-entity,  requires  neither  fear  nor  reverence. 

•   "  He  is  a  superficial   philosopher,**   says  a 

great  writer,*  "  who  adheres  to  atheism.'*   But, 

'4  I  rather 

•  Bacon. 


X  rather  -l^nk,  with  all  deference,  k  shoxAd  he 
wAy  atheism  is  not  the  vice  of  ignorance,  but  of 
o^ppHed  joiowledgs.;  althougli  I  believe  it  to 
be  true,,  in  fad:,  that  sound  learning  and  ipfoi;* 
x^adOQ  never  made  a  man  an  atheist.  Many,  in^ 
deed,  have  doubted  ^  for  incertitude  is  the  lot  qi 
humanity.  But,  few,  if  any,  have  denied^  who 
have  thoroughly  considered.  There  are,  and 
have  been  unquestionably,  peisons  who  have 
never  set  themselves  heartily  to  be  informed.; 
who  have  secretly  wished  the  general  belief  not 
to  prove  true  3  who  have  been  less  attentive  to 
evidence  than  to  difficulties ;  ^id  who,  of  course* 
have  been  incapable  of  conviAion,  though  1^. 
held  by  demonstration.  And  yet  this  desciip* 
tion  of  men  is  ever  the  most  contaminated  by 
bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of 
ccxQtiadiAion  and  impossibility,  and  at  the  same 
time  rejeA  opinions  merely  because  they  agrqp 
with  common  sense.  Notions,  that  Ml  in  with 
the  coouiK^n  reason  of  mankind,  and  that  haw 
a  tendency  towards  promoting  the  happiness  o£ 
society,  they  explode  as  errors  and  prejudices- 
But,  they  should,  for  the  public  good,  ad  at 
least  so  consistently,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal  f(^ 
licentious  emancipation,  and  for  absurdity. 

The  awful,  unaccountable,  and  epidemical 
contempt,  which  has  sometimes  been  shewn  for 

an 
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•      •  •  •  ft 

kn  Eternal  Being,  is  incomprehensible.      Yefy 
there  is  no  language  in  which  you  will  not  fiild 
the  exdamltion,  "  O  my  God  !'*     No  man 
who  is  grievously  afflifted,  no  fether  or  mothef, 
who  are  deprived  of  their  offspring,  who  will  heft 
cast  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  in  their  miaefy 
'heave  out  a  secret  sigh  towards  the  Supreme 
Being.     It  is  a  strange  influence  which  custom 
has  upon  perverse  and  crooked  spirits,  whose 
'thoughts  reach  no  farther  than  their  senses,  that 
what  they  have  seen  and  been  used  to,  they  make 
the  standard  and  measure  of  nature  and  reason. 
No  men  are  more  tenacious  of  their  little  opt- 
^nions,  nor  more  petulantly  censorious.  And  it  is 
'generally  s6,  that  those  who  have  the'  least  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  favourite  opinions,  are  most 
peevish  and  impatient  in  the  defence  of  th^m. 
These  rtien  are  the  last  to  be  cured  of  prqudice, 
for  they  have   the  worst    of  diseases,  and  do 
not  so  much  as  know  themselves  to  be  sick. 
Weak  reasons  commonly  produce  strong  pash 
sions :  ^  and  he  who  believes   that  dead  matter 
can  produce  the  effe&s  of  life  and  reason,  is  an 
hundred  times  more  credulous  than  the  most 
thorough-paced  believer  that  ever  existed. 

It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  occur,  that  a  mo« 
rally  well  intentioned  mind  may  fall  into  this 

abyss 

f  Burnet* 
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«i|@rss  oCfilb0UKltty».  this  hypotk^  of  dtbcUoi. 
^WfafCR  it!  doc9y  how  from  the  verybottcxnof  our 
^l)Mrts.do  we  igkty  the  bimdness,  whic;h  can  k^d 
W  fatfJly  Mtrjty !   A  blindlaess  in  ooe,  who  oa 
<ilher  occasions  nuy  perhaps  see  dearly  i  and « a 
rooted -ohstiiiacy  of  opinions  in  one,  who,  on 
^>tlier  pdnte,  may  b^  fldl  of  candour.    J^ut^ 
when  a  oian  has  withdrawa  himself  frona  the 
iioise  of  this  bu^  worki,  locked  up  his  senses 
.  jind  his  passions,  and>  every  -thing  that  wotdd 
tmke  him  (writh  it,  commanded  a  gdoeral  silence 
in  the  soul,  and  suffers  not  a  thought  to  stir  but 
•what  IooJls  inwards  ^  let  him  then  refleft  seii* 
ousdfy  and  ask  himself,  what  am  I  ?  and  how 
•came  I  iato  being  ?  I  am  nothii^  but  Iheu^s^ 
Hfieting  l^u^ts,  which  chaoe  and  exitinguish 
one  another ;  and  my  being,  for  ought  I  know>  is 
mcoessive^  and  as  dying  as  they  are,  and  renefwed 
■to  me  every  fiiOiiient.    Hence,  theieforeiin  raa* 
eon,  ^ooki'I  liot  believe,  I  stand  or  fall  at  Ahe 
-flaePCfff  other  causes,  and  as  I  am  not  cert^.of 
my  eiiistmce  three  minutes  hence,  that  it  caxmot 
depeikdupon  myown  will,ormyownsuiSciency?* 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  dr- 
cumstances  of  animal  existence.  I  rise  from  myi 
iicat.     By  whose  power?    I   proceW  a  step. 

Who 

•  Burnet. 
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Who  assies  me  ?  I  move  my  haad^  my  fiagef  s 
I  iMToaounoe  a  word.  Must  I  have  recourse  to 
the  living  powers  of  dead  matter  for  this?  I 
feel  my  pulse,  observe  my  respiration.  What 
adbioa  aud  power  are  exerted  in  these?  Wha 
exerts  it  ?  Are  inert  particles,  finely  set  togedicfh 
sufficient  i  Philosophy  will  not  allow  me  to  ad- 
mit of  such  reosonijig.  What  am  I  to  admit  of 
then  ?  Can  power  and  wisdom  be  the  effeSt  of 
nothing?  Or  of  any  thing  but  a  powerful  and 
wise  being?  Doea  vigilant  matter  peiform  iil 
whale  I  sleep  ?  Is  it  usiphilosophical  credulity  t<> 
believe  a  God  ?  Is  «iot  that  power  possibk,  wbidk 
is  ad:ually  exerted  ?  Is  not  God  a  more  worthy 
cause  than  d^ad  matter,  universal  chanoe,  uai^ 
versal  necessity,  something  that  ads  poweifuJly 
and  wisely,  without  either  wisdom  or  power  i  ^ 
But  the  athebt  laughs  at  an  intel%^  causey 
and  yet  would  he  not,  in  the  same  breath,  laugh 
at  a  man  as  a  fool  who  should  come  to  him  aod 
say,  the  armiUary  ^here  of  L^den,  which  re- 
presents the  Copernican  s]rstem,  (a  sorry  work  in 
comparison  with  the  world)  was  arranged^  Ubfy 
cated,  and  put  together  by  itself? 

Matter,  in  the  do&rines  of  mar^»  has  usujped 
the   power  of  the  Deity;  the  power   of  the 

human 

*  Baxter, 
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hdHQUOi  soul,  tmd  the  power  <^  all  other  living 
Md  intelligent  causes.  '^-Matter,"  says  Lucretius, 
*•  could  not  have  been  created  ;  for,  if  natural 
bodies  ever  rose  spontaneously  out  oi  nothing, 
we  shotdd  see  men  spring  out  of  the  sea ;  fishes 
afld  birds  from  the  earth ;  and,  herds  of  cattle 
bofst  out  of  the  clouds.*'  Moreover,  if  matter  had 
not  been  eternal,  all  things  would  long  ago  have 
fiitteh  into  nothing,  and  sprung  up  again  out  of 
BOtlHng.  But  ail  the  infinity  of  nothingness  of 
tkb  ingenious  poet,  his  huge  monstrous  neces- 
sity, am)  empty  unsupported  causation  of  things, 
itself  nothing,  and  bdon^ng  to  nothing,  is  plainly 
to  be  referred  to  the  natural  powers  of  inactive 
matter*  Yet,  does  it  indeed  imply  a  contiudic*- 
^n^  lo  produce  something  out  of  nothing? 
The  mind  produces  thought;  the  fire  produces 
heat ;  tkc  wn  pioduces  light ;  which  are  all  dis* 
tmSt  from  the  substances  which  produce  them : 
aad  why  could  not  God  have  produced  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  out  of  no  pre-existent  matter  at 
first,  as  well  as  produce  these  accidents,  modes,. 
or  ^>pearances,  every  moment  ? 

.  Agsun,  can  the  abettors  of  this  hypothesis  tell, 
or  can  they  comprehend,  how  those  ideas  are 
formed  which  enable  them  to  refleft  and  deter- 
mtne  on  the  eternity  of  matter  ?  A  man  who  is^ 
▼OL.  IV.  G  born 
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born  blind  Cannot  intuitively  Reason  upon  the 
variety  of  colours,  or  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive :  but,  because  he  is  thus  unfortunate,  is  it 
true  there  is  neither  sun,  difference  of  colours,  nor 
the  faculty  of  vision  ?  Had  the  world  been  eter- 
nal, we  should  hot  have  had  existence.   Nothing 
commences  in  an  eternal  bring.    We  confound 
too  often  tiipe  and  eternity.     Time  is  change* 
able.    The  past  supposes  a  commencement,  th& 
present  a  succession ;  and  the  future^*  a  termina-* 
tion.    Eternity  is  not  stisceptiblc  of  any  division* 
In  eternity  there  is  neither  b^inming^  pfogpes- 
sion,  nor  end.    Time  may  be  marked,  eternity 
cannot^    Moreover,  the  principle  of  an  eternal 
creation   involves   a  most    palpable  contradic- 
tion.   A  creation  supposes  a  commencement ;  anr 
eternity,  no  commencement*  '  Is  not  all  such 
reasoningy  therefore,  for  the  eternity  of  the  earthy 
against  the  eternity  of  the  Creator,  as  preposte- 
rous, as  giving  superior  stability  to  the  clouds 
which  flit  round  the  summits^  and  power  suffi- 
cient to  root  up  the  mountains  of  t-he  Alps  f 
Are  we  to  discard  God^  and  make  maa  the  eter^ 
nal  Being  ? 

If  matter  had  np  cause  of  existence^  *  it  nrast 

'  be  self-existent,  or  existence  must  belong  to  its 

Yiature :  there  is  no  medium#     And  if  it  be  self- 

existeat^ 
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fzistents  it  must  exist  necessarily  ^  a  thlog  whos$^ 
cxisteQce  is  of  itself»  and  belonging  to  its  na- 
tui^^  cannot  be  indifferent  to  exist  or  not  exist : 
011(1  if  it  exists  necessarily,  it  must  also  be  inde- 
pendent on  any  thing  ebe  for  its  existence.  One 
Jo£  these  two  points  must  be  unalterably  true. 
Matter  either  began  to  be  ;  or  did  not  begin  to 
be.  There  must  have  been  an  eternal  some- 
thing 'y — the  utmost  stretch  of  scepticism  cannot 
conceive  an  eternal  nothing.  Would  it  not 
sound  strangely  to  talk  of  a  self-existent  house, 
ao  uncaused  pyramid,  an  unformed  statue? 
Figuration  is  one  of  tl^ose  things,  which  unavoid* 
aUy  inaply  causation.  The  figure,  the  quantity, 
the '  location  of  any  part  of  matter,  must  as 
dearly  lead  our  thoughts  to  a  cause  of  them,.  n9t 
matter,  as  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  a  hou^ 
lead  us  to  a  cause  of  them,  not  the  house  it* 
fielf.* 

To  be  self-existent,  is  not  to  be  produced  by 
itanif,  for  that  would  be  an  express  contradiftion, 
bi^  it  is  to  exist,  in  the  nature  of  the  thii^  it* 
self  Thus  the  unchangeable  and  independent 
beii^  which  has  existed  firom  eternity  without 
aag^  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self- 
'existent^  that  is,  necessarily  existent.    All,  in  a 

G  a  word, 
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word,  that  has  been  said  aboiit  the  etermty  of 
mattep  is  poor  4nd  unsatisfactory.  We  cannoft 
admit  of  uncaused  hamuU  or  branches,  wbeieby 
particles  of  matter  have  been  implicated  and  eor 
tangled  in  one  another^  We  cannot  admit  of  ajt 
uncaused  compression,  by  the  efl[e&  of  a  super* 
incumbent  and  surrounding  ^d,  nor  of  any 
inherent  indefinite  impuke,  not  evei>  the  attiac* 
tion  of  gravitation.  We  mtist  have  recourse  to 
a  primary  cause,  that  has  more  pow^  and  eneigy 
than  matter  possesses.  The  world,  unquestioQ'- 
ably,  had  a  beginning ;  and  such  be^nning^ 
from  counsel  and  design,  proves  an  eternal  Qod  ^ 
for  otherwise  the  materials  of  which  it  is  fraroedy 
being  supposed  to  have  been  always  and  in  con* 
tinual  motion  and  tumult,  must  have  been  at 
last  disposed  to  fall  into  this  order ;  and  th# 
Jjarts  of  matter,  after  various  agitations,  must 
liave  been  at  last  entangled  and  knit  together,  ia 
the  manner  in  which  we  see  things  combined  at 
jpresent.  But  can  any  man  think  it  reasonable 
to  imagine>  that  in  the  infinite  variety  which  is 
in  the  Universe,  all  things  shovdd  have  happened 
by  chance,  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  the  greatest 
wisdom  could  have  contrived  them  ?  Whoever 
docs  this,  must  do  it  firom  misapprehension,  Qer*^ 
tainly  not  firom  imderstanding.  Or  can  we  si^" 
pose  a  beginning  of  motion  in  that  which  is 

movcdy 
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mdved^  tod  not  in  the  efficiency  of  some  other 
^Mse^  both  powerful  aud  impulsive?  There  is 
ho  possibility  of  admittii^  an  infinite  and  eter* 
ptA  chfliii  of  ef&fh,  without  any  cause  at  all. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  ancients  thought  and 
Mstpx6d  upon  this  siibjeft.  Aftet  havii^  risen 
V^  great  sublimity  to  the  contemplation  of  ati 
jilinighty  Power,  and  contemplated  his  attributes^ 
xnany  of  them  turned  th^ir  attention  to  another 
aibitance,  altogether  difibrent,  though  not  less 
abstrad,  df  which  they  never  doubted  the  exis- 
tence, as  its  qualities  are  in  soirie  sort  palpable, 
though  its  origin  be  still  an  objed  of  dispute* 
This  substance  was  matter.  Was  it  eternal  ?  Was 
it  ctieiated  out  of  nothing  ?  With  these  questions 
they  were  often  confounded,  because  the  so- 
lution cSf  them  was  too  great  for  the  powers  of 
the  humaii  mind.  In  this  uncertainty,  they  em- 
braced in  gei^eral  the  opini(»i  which  seeiiis  at  first 
sight  Strbje6t  to  the  fewest  difficulties,  when  we 
h2v4^  nothi|ig  but  mere  reason  for  our  guide. 
The  idea  of  creation,  that  idea  by  which  we 
€dnceivc  Nothing  formed  into  something,  by  a 
toerc  aft  of  volition,  was  to  them,  they  said,  in- 
comprehensible. They  admitted,  therefore,  two 
f)riiK:ipks  eternal  Md  co-e3tiste6fy  but  totally 
diftinA  in  their  nature;  the  one  adlive,  the 

O   3  other 
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Other  passive;  the  one  the  mover,  the  other, 
the  moved;  the  one  the  efficient,  the  dther  the 
instrumental  cause :  the  first  God,  the  second 
matter;  from  both  of  which  all  things  that  exist 
have  proceeded.  * 

Alniost  all  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  held 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  in  whose  authority 
and  reasons  our  modem  atheists  so  greatly  boast 
and  triumph,  defended  their  opinion  bys^uch  argur 
ments^  as  plainly  shew  they  did  by  no  means  intend 
to  assert,  that  the  material  world  was  the  origiMl, 
independent,  self-existing  being,  in  opposition 
to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  suprenie  all-go- 
verning mind,  which  is  the  notion  of  God.  Their 
arguments  are  wholly  levelled  to  prove  either 
that  something  needs  must  be  eternal,  and 
that  the  universe  could  not  possisbly  arise  put  of 
nothings  absolutely  and  without  cause  ;  or  that 
the  world  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  efleA,  flow- 
ing from  the  essential  and  immutable  energy  of 
the  Divine  Nature  ;  or  else  that  the  world  is  an 
eternal  voluntary  emanation  from  the  all-wise 
and  supreme  cause:  none  of  which  opi^ons  or 
arguments  will  in  the  least  aid  our  modjem 
atheists,  who  would  exclude  supreme  mind  and, 
intelligence  from  the  universe.     So  far  from 

teaching 
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teaching  that  matter  is  the  first  and  original 
cause  of  all  things,  Aristotle  expressly  describes 
God  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  Ncvg;  the 
fiist  mover  of  all  things,  himself  immoveable , 
and  affirms  that  if  there  was  nothing  but  matter 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  original  cause^ 
but  an  infinite  progression  of  causes,  which  would 
be,  says  he,  absurd.  Plato  speaks  still  more  fully 
of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  'O  TcotviTng 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  was  merely  the  rattles  and 
baubles  of  an  infant  world  \.  So,  indeed,  it  may 
be  made,  when  designedly  or  ignorantly  misrepre- 
sented. Nothing  so  easy  as  to  give  a  description 
of  it  like  the  peripatetic  riddle  of  matter,  MUa 
it  alia  crispis  nee  mas,  nee  fcsminay  nee  andro^ 
gynaynee  cast  a,  nee  meretriXy  necpudieay  sed  omnia; 
but  when  looked  at  with  candour  and  fairness, 
much  of  it  will  be  found  undeserving  the  accu-' 
sation  of  even  dark,  mysterious,  and  enigmatical. 
No  seft  of  philosophers  has  ever  existed,  which 
hasAot  fallen  into  some  extravagancies.  Epicurus 
alone  took  the  word  <TCi(pnvomy  perspicuity,  for 
his  motto.  But,  though  the  aiguments  against 
the  belief  <^  the  being  of  an  all- wise  Creator  and 

G  4  Governor 
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QcfvcxDOT  of  the  world,  which  this  same  £4>icu} 
fui,  aad'  his  follower  Lucr^ius,  drew  frqin  thq 
&iilts  which  they  imagined  they  could  find  in  ibu^ 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  earth,  were  insisted 
vpon  boldly,  yet  they  were  so  inconsiderable  and 
'  poor,  that  even  in  that  period  of  philosophy,  the 
generality  of  men  contenmed  and  deq>ised  thenis 
as  of  no  force.  But,  how  would  they  have  been 
abashed  if  they  had  lived  in  these  days,  wheq 
those  very  things  which  they  conceived  to  be 
&ults  and  blunders,  are  discovered  to  be  useful, 
^nd  of  exceeding  benefit  to  the  preservation 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  1  To  mention  no 
naore,  if  Tully,  from  the  very  unperfed  know- 
ledge in  astronomy,  which  his  time  aSbrded, 
could  be  so  confident  of  the  heavenly  bodies  be- 
ii^  disposed  and  moved  by  a  wise  and  under- 
standing mind,  as  to  declare,  that  whoever  asserted 
the  contrary,  was  void  of  understanding.  Ccfles^ 
urn  ergo  admirahiUm  ordinem  incrt^bikmqw:  con^ 
Hantiam,  ex  qua  conservatio  et  salus  omnium  om^ 
ms  oritur y  qui  ^acare  mente  putat^  is  ipse  mentis 
ixpen  habendus  est.  *  What  would  he  have 
said,  had  he  known  our  modern  discoveries  ?  *4* 

Among  the  Grceks,  we  read  of  Theodorus  of 
Cyrene,  and  Diagoras  the  Melian,  both  pro£es8e4 

■  atheists; 
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yihetsts ;  the  latter  of  whom  set  up  a  s^od  of 
atheism  at  Athens,  for  which  he  was  pfosecutecl 
by  the  AtheDtans ;  but  by  flying  the  country,  h^ 
escaped  the  punishment  of  deaths  which  was  to 
bare  been  inflided  on  him.  Ab^ut  twenty  yean 
before^  the^y  had  proceeded  against  Protagoras^ 
another  philosopher,  for  only  doubtii^  cf  th^ 
being  of  a  God.  Both  these  had  been  the  scholars 
of  Democritus,  the  founder  of  the  atomical  hypo* 

» 

thesis>  which  is  in  its  consequences  an  atheisti* 
cal  scheme ;  for  though  it  allows  the  being  of  a 
pod^  it  yet,  by  denying  his  providence,  denies 
in  cSc&  his  existence.  From  Democritus  also 
Epicurus  derived  his  system.  But  may  it  not, 
^t  is  asked,  admit  of  some  doubt,  whether  these 
philosophers  were  really  atheists,  or  whether 
they  were  only  branded  as  such,  by  denying  the 
flivinity  of  fake  gods  ? 

It  is  a  circumstance*  extremely  curious,  tha( 
the  Heathens,  who  were  diredked  only  by  tlit 
light  of  nature,  should  be  endued  with  such 
piety  and  veneration  towards  God,  as  they  ma« 
nifested  in  their  adoration  of  the  Deus  optimui 
maxlmus^  the  sole,  infinite^  eternal  Preserver  o£ 
all  things.  All  the  ancient  thoplogy,  and  theo« 
^[piiy,  aa  only  an  account  of  the  divine  attri* 
)>utes  and  providence,  in  an  enigmatical  and 
i  njythologi- 
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mythological  manner;  and  it  was  only  owi'ing to 
the  confined  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  that  they 
blundered  into  polytheism.  The  Zcu;,  or  Ju* 
piter,  was  but  the  Ether ;  *Hp7,  or  Juno,  the 
Air;  Kpov©^,'  or  Saturn,  Time  ;  becaase  before 
the  world  was,  time  was.  **  What  God  is,** 
says  Spcrates,  **  I  know  not ;  what  be  is  not, 
iknow.'* 

■  **  Whatsoever  is  moved,"  says '  Chrysippns, 
•'  must  necessarily  be  moved  by  another,  either 
external  or  internal.  But,  lest  this  progression 
'be  into  infinite,  we  must  of  necessity,  at  last, 
come  to  one  First  Mover,  which  is  not  moved 
by  another.  This  First  Mover,  the  cause  and 
origin  of  all  motion,  is  immoveable,  one,  eternal, 
and  indivisible,  void  of  all  quality.*  The 
ivorld  was  made  by  God  ;  for  if  there  be  any 
thing  which  produces  such  things,  as  man 
though  endowed  with  reason  cannot  produce, 
that,  doubtless,  is  greater  and  stronger,  and 
more  powerful  than  man.  But  man  cannot 
make  the  celestial  orbs ;  that,  therefore,  which 
made  them,  transcends  man ;  and  what  can  that 
be  but  God  ?  ^  Heraclitus,  who  lived  about  the 
<9th  Olympiad,  says,  **  Men  are  ignorant,  that 
God  preserves  the  great  bodies  of  ihe  universe, 

reducing 
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^|cdt3cing  dbeir  inequality  to  an  even  temper ;  tb«| 
lie  nukes  whole  those  which  are  brokea ;  stops 
such  as  .are  faUing;  gathers  (he  dispersed  to- 
gether ;  illumbates^  (he  daiic  with  his  light ;  ter^ 
|Dtnate$  thc^  infinite  with  certain  bounds ;  gives 
form  to  things  which  have  none  ;  gives  sight  to 
things  void  of  sense ;  permeates  all  substance^ 
striking,  composing,  dissolving,  cqndensing, 
diffusing  ;  he  dissolves  the  dry  into  moist ;  &t 
condenses  the  looser  air,  apd  continually  moves 
fhe  things  above,  and  settles  those  beneath*^ 

According  to  Plato,  there  are  three  ^pioci,  or 
principles.  These  are  the  «7«d«,  good,  or  the 
supreme  mipd  ;  the  vsg,  his  intelle(%  or  ideas;  aiM} 
the  4t/Kt],  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  second 
p(  these  principles,  Philo,  the  learned  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  called  Logos,  a  term  borrowed  from 
(be  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  its  being  there 
said,  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  word  or 
logos  <^  God,  as  Plato  hds  mad^  his  j»^,  ideas, 
pr  intelligible  world,  to  b^  the  immediate 
source  or  cause  of  the  visible  universe.  4*  This 
logos,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  verbum^ 
f he  enunciated  reason  of  God ;  but,  as  the  rear 
^n  in  the  mind  of  the  Dei^y;  And  it  is  spme*>' 
^hac    extraordinary,   that  tbif  reason    is  the 
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fccood  person  of  tl^e  Christian  Tf iriU^^  by  wfaofn 
we  are  told  the  world  was  crdited,  and  lanswei^ 
to  the  ^€0^  hlM^j^}^  of  PlatOy  who  is  also  the 
second  person  of  his  trinity  :  a  do^rine,  how^ 
ever  he  came  by  the  knQwkdge  of  it,  with  which 

# 

he  was  evidently  acquainted,  f 

The  speculatiye,  or  met^hyslcal  theolc^  of 
the^Pl^onistS)  and  their  fundamental  pnnciple$ 
4Df  knowle(^»  we  are  indeed  told,  are  only  abr 
stra6t  and  intdkdual  per{]dexities.  To  draw 
principles,  and  proleptic  notions,  direftly  out  of 
fhe  mind  of  mao^  was  the  rwune  thing  as  to  ana- 
tomize the  ey<},  in  order  id  search  for  the  fiist 
principles  and  p<|5tulata  of  optics  :  ibr  as  it  is  the 
office  of  the  eye,  to  contemplate  and  obsenne 
^hose  objeAs  with  which  it  is  presented,  and  thence 
to  fiame  optical  rules  and  maxims ;  so  it  is  the 
office  of  the  mind  to  speculate  and  consider  those 
^ings  which  are  any  way  conveyed  to  its  notice^ 
and  thence  to  make  general  rules  and  obaerva* 
tions,  that  after  scrutmy  and  examination,  zrt 
justly  admitted  for  proleptic  and  fundamental 
verities.  Metapliysical  definitions,  in  Oixler  to 
the  discovering  the  hidden  essence  of  things,  are 
mere  vanity.  And  still  further,  we  are  so  far  from 
atCaifiing  any  certain  and  real  knowledge  of  in« 

corporeal 
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tofpOreal  beings,  that  we  are  not  able  to  know 
any  thing  ef  corporeid  substances,  abstraded  froni 
^ikeir  accidents.  Nothing  can  more  perplex  the 
human  fiurtdties,  than  the  simple  kkas  of  naked 
Matter,  and  impalpable  essaKe^* 

Having  searched  into  all  kinds  of  science,  So^ 
'Crates  observed,  he  said,  three  imperfedions 
and  uiconveaiencies^  First,  that  it  was  improper 
to  leave  those  affiuis  which  concern  mankind^  to 
inqmre  into  things  we  are  not  connected  with^ 
Secondly,  that  tl>ese  things  .are  above  the  reach 
<tf' man^  whence  are  occasioned  disputes  and  oppo-^ 
ntion;  some  acknowledging  no  God^  othen 
worshipping  sticks  and  stones ;  some  assoticg  one 
simple  being,  others  infinite  i  some  that  all  things 
aremoved,  others  that  all  things  are  imna^ve-" 
able.  And,  thirdly,  that  these  thix^  if  attain^ 
cd>  co^ld  net  be  praAised  i  for  he^  who,.contedQL« ' 
plating  divinemysteries,  inquires  by  what  necesr* 
sity  things  were  made,  cannot  himself  make  any 
thing,  or  upon  occasion  pnxkice  winds,  waters, 
seaRma^aiid  the  like«^  Socrates,  notwithstanding 
IhiSy  waa  not  so  mad  as  to  exclude  mind  from 
Ibe  system  of  ^  uaiveise« 

ft 
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Were  all  the  writings  of  the  andentf  still  in 
beings  we  should,  no  doubt,  find  an  enortnocMi 
mass  of  contradi£tions.    As  it  is^  we  find  an 
abundance  of  difference  about  first  princqiles^ 
That  material  principles  were  incomprehensible^ 
was  manifest  from  the  disagreement  of  even  the 
dogmatists  about  them.    PhcreCydes,  the  Syri- 
an^ asserted  earth,  to  be  the  principle  of  all 
things ;  Thales  the  Milesian,  water  ;  Anaximan- 
der,   his   disciple.  Infinite;    Anaximenes  and 
Diogenes  Appollionates,  air  -,  Hippasus  the  Me- 
tapontine,  fire ;  Xenophanes,  earth ,  and  water ; 
£uripides,  fiire   and  air;  Hippo  of  Rb^ium, 
file  and'  water  ;  Onochacritus,  in  his  Orphics» 
fire,  water,  and  earth  ;  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
the  Peripatetics,  a  circular  moving  body,  con-- 
ssting  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  Democritus 
and  Epicurus,   atoms;  Anaxagoras,  bomoiome^ 
fix;  Diodorous  Cronus,  least  and  indivisible 
bodies ;  Heraclides  of  Pontus^  imcompounded 
bulks,  or  little  bodies ;  the  Pythagoreans,  num-r 
bers ;  the  Mathematicians,  the  terms  <^  bodies  i 
Strato  the  naturalist,  qualitiesi    These,  perhaps^ 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  incomprdieosibilitjr  of 
the  elements  and  material  imnci{des.     They 
all  go  to  prove  the  elements  either  to  be  bodies 
or  mcorporeal.     We,  say  the  sceptics,  ooncevre 
it  sufficient  to  prove  that  both  bodies  and  incor* 

porealf 


imtslls  are  incomprehensible,  and  thence  it  will 
fiSc>W,  the  dements  mtist  be  incomprehensible^  ^' 

>  * 

In  this  VBst  variety  of  ojnnions  embraced  by 

ancient  philosophers,  we  still  see  some  tendency 

towards  a  system.     I  do  not  mean,  indeed,  that  it 

was  so  among  the  followers  of  Pyrrho*    They  af* 

firmed  and  maintained,  that,  their  arguments^ 

aftei*  they  had  overthrown  all  other  aiguments, 

at  length  overthrew  themselves.     Thus  we  are 

not  to  say,  there  are  four  elements,  because  thei^ 

are  four  elements.    Things  are  hot  and  cold^ 

not  from  any  natural  quality^  but  by  law  and 

custom.     Demophdn  was  shivering  in  the  sun, 

and  burning  in  the  shade.    The  founder  bimsdf 

took  away  all  distindion  between  honest  and  dk* 

konest,   just  and  unjust ;   he  discovered  that 

nothii^    was   according    to  truth;   that  men 

aded  by  habit,  and  not  according  to  nature; 

"because  any  thing  was  not  that  very  thii^,  mofe 

'tiian  another  thmg.     But  all  this  is  nothing  to 

'Our  purpose*     The  faft  is,  that  whatever  were  the 

doftrines  of  the  ancients,  they,  in  general,  did, 

hat ,  eicalt  nature  at  the  expence  of  the  Deity ; 

^'Aop  did  they  derogate  from  his  peife&ions,  by 

^  andeavouring  to  pass  false  principles,  as  sound 

*^  iiid.  lational. 

''  '^  .    .  Some 

.  u^'  li  ♦  Stanley* 


Some  writers  of  modem  times^  who  have 
Ohtvm  little  respcft  for  the  sacred  booics  which- 
Omstianity  hath  given  for  the  guidance  of  er* 
ring  man^  haVe  yet  spoken  with  veneratioli  of 
eertiiin  of  die  Pagan  cfaaraAer^  of  antiquity^; 
But,  there  have  been  others,  who,  with  contemp- 
tuous indiscrimination,  have  levdkd  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  persuasions^ 
into  one  undistinguished  mass  of  absurdity  anii 
ieontradi&ion.    The  moral  Bc^ingbroke,  speak*  ^ 
log  of  them,  says,   ^^  they  seem  to  acquire" 
tnowledge  only  as  a  necessary  step  to  error,  and 
{row  so  fond  of  the  latter,  they  esteem  it  no  - 
longer  an  hua&an,  but  raise  it  by  an  im^mry 
apotheosis,  to  a  divine  science.  Thete  searchert 
afier  truths  these  loveis  of  wisdom,"  says  he^ 
'^  are  nothing  better  than  venders  of  false  warot» 
Philosophers,    and  metaphysical  divines,  thw 
have  wandered  many  thousand  years  in  imagi* 
nary  lights  but  in  real  darkness.    They  have 
staggered  about,  and  jostled  each  other  in  their 
dreams.    They  have  sometimes  been  mad,  but 
more  often  blasphemous.    -Whether  corporeal 
or  intelleftual,  does  not  Plato  treat  every  subjeA 
like  a  bombast  poet,  or  a  frantic  theologian  ? 
The  theology  and  pra£bicaUy  virtuous  doftrine^ 
of  the  Stoics,  are  they  not  equally  absiAnd  ?  Is 
not  all  their  declamation  mere  6gurative,  su- 
blime 
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bKme,  metaphysical  nonsense  ?  As  to  the  ChriS"* 
tkn  dispensation,  the  early  fathers  were  super^ 
scitious,  credulous,  lying  impostors  :  the  greajt-* 
est  of  them,  unfit  to  write  or  speak  on  any.  sub<» 
jc&y  that  required  closeness  of  reasonings  aQ 
erangelical  candour,  or  even  common  ingenuous^ 
ness.  The  more  recent  have  not  been  in  the 
least  better.  Their  blasphemy  is  notorious,  on 
the  head  of  the  internal  divine  characters  of 
Scripture.  The  atheists,  it  is  true,  deny  Ood  ; 
but  divines  defame  him*  Which  is  the  worst 
of  the  two  ?  Of  all  fools,  the  most'  presump- 
tiMMis,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  trifling, 
are  such  pretenders ;  they  have  at  every  step  re* 
course  to  flimsy  distinctions,  and  dogmatical  afr 
fir  mat  ions,  the  last  retrenchments  of  obstinacy; 
In  their  owning  the  existence  of  God^  is  it  not, 
only  to  censure  his  works,  and  the  dispensations 
cf  his  providence  ? 

Betides  these  general  inveCtives,  this  ioi*^ 
failtble  reasoner  says,  thus — ^The  pamctilar 
catak^gne  of  those  who  hat^e  had  their  faeadi 
ttorned  by  a  preternatural  fermentation  of  the 
brain,  or  a  philosophical  delirium }  who  have 
g^vea  nonsensical  paraphrases  of  ncxisense ;  vrho 
have  dared,  in  wicked  rhodomontades,  to  ma&4 
in£sliible,  demonstrations,   like  the  Pope's  de- 

VOL.  !¥•  H  '  <^^5  J 
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crces;  who,  as  vain  and  audacious  sophists,  have 
in  effedt  renounced  God,  as  much  as  the  rankest 
of  the  atheistical  tribe  ;  who  have  been  licenti- 
ous makers  of  hypotheses,  and  whining  philoso- 
phers ;  who  have  been,  in  fad,  mere  cowardly, 
orthodox  bullies: — these  are  all*  beyond  my 
present  recolledtion.- Among  the  many,however> 
let  us  not  forget,  we  shall  meet  with  the  names, 
of  alJ  the  sages  of  antiquity,  besides  those  of  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Cumberland,  Bochart,  Huet,  Grotius, 
Selden,  PuiFendorf,  Dacier,  Locke,Tillotson,  &c. 

But,  is  not  this  author,  in  reality,  mad  him- 
self, when  certain  subjects  come  in  his  way  ? 
Incoherency,  wildness,  contradiftion,  uncon- 
nedbed  extravagancies  of  fancy,  often  bespeak  de« 
rangement  of  intelled.  And  4o  not  metaphysics, 
theology,  Platonic  philosophy,  spiritual  sub- 
stance, incorporeal  essence,  but  above  all,  Chris* 
tian  divines,  and  the  Christian  system -altogether, 
when  he  happens  to  meet  with  them,  bring  ono 
of  these  fits  upon  him,  and  often  set  him  raving 
for  pages  together  ?  But,  this  sort  of  language 
is  disgi>sting.  It  offends  against  sense,  as  well 
as  against  decency.  One  thing,  indeed,  it 
proves,  namely,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  his  own  un-. 

derstanding, 

t  Soliiigbrokc* 
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derstanding,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
those  that  held  different  sentiments  from  him, 
whether  philosophers,  ancient  or  modern,  or  di- 
vines ;  but  especially  the  latter.  *  To  be  more 
candid,  however,'we  will  allow,  there  is  scarcely 
any  extravagance,  which  some  one  or  other  of 
the  learned  has  not  approved  and  justified.— » 
For  instance,  Zeno  teaches  us  to  regard  nothing 
but  ourselves  ;  to  disregard  our  fellow  creatures ; 
and  to  bold  kindness  and  humanity,  as  weaknesses 
unbecoming  wisdom.  From  each  of  the  other 
wise  men,  similar  instances  might  perhaps  be 
adduced.  But,  are  Bolingbroke  himself  and  the 
very  ablest  of  his  followers  any  thing  better 
than  the  humble  echoes  of  these  very  philoso- 
phers, repeating  what  they  find,  and  presenting 
the  world  with  nothing  more  than  rcflc6ted 
images  ? 

There  is  no  acquiescing  in  arrogant  declama- 
tion, and  sublime  obscurities ;  nor  can  I  look 
upon  those  who  aspire  to  a  knowledge  of  truth, 
of  God,  and  of  immortality,  to  be  either  Pla- 
tonic madmen,  or  profane  Christian  metaphysi- 
cians.' There  is,  indeed,  a  point  or  term  in  me- 
taphysical science,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go, 
without  shocking  common  sense.     If  in  the 

H  2  search 

♦  Leiand, 
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search  of  truth,  common  sense  may  deceive  ua, 
metaphysical  speculation  may  lead  us  as;.ray. 
Thus,  as  often  as  two  or  more  metaphysical  pro- 
positions,  incompatible  with  each  other,  are,  ne- 
vertheless, when  dispassionately  weighed  and 
examined,  found  to  be  each  supported  by  rea* 
sons  of  equal  force,  we  must  have  recourse  for 
a  final  decision  to  common  sense.  Berkley  proved, 
by  a  chain  of  ingenious  metaphysical  reasoning, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  ma* 
terial  beings  without  the  mind.     But,  does  not 

ft 

such  subtilty  wound  common  sense  ?  There- 
fore, when  the  metaphysician  finds  his  investi- 
gation terminating  in  results,  that  shock  the  uni- 
versal and  invariable  didates  of  common  sense,^ 
he  ought  to  renounce  his  undertaking.  But  thQ 
preference,  notwithstanding,  is  not  in  all  cases 
to  be  given  to  common  sense.  A  philosopher 
may  be  led,  by  a  well-connefted  series  of  ab- 
stra(ft  reasonings,  to  conclusions  so  singular,  that 
he  cannot  adopt  them,  without  shpcktng  the 
common  apprehension  of  mankind.  Commou 
sense  is  the  rapid  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  coUeded  by  Indudion^ 
strongly  felt,  hut  indistinftly  perceived ;  wherea^ 
speculative  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  unfold^ 
and  demonstrates  these  general  principles.  Th^ 
presumption  is^  thefefpre,  in  favour  of  meta- 
3  physics, 
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jAysiCs.  Tlie  conclusion  is,  we  ougtit  to  adopt 
in  metaphysics,  every  proposition  to  which  w6 
are  conduced  by  a  well  conncfted  series  of  argu- 
ment, however  paradoxical  it  may  appear  to 
common  sense,  provided  it  be  not  really  repug- 
nant to  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  rejedt  every 
one  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  common 
sense,  though  we  should  be  incapable  of  demon- 
strating its  falsehood. 

Unbelievers  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  sober 
deists,  who  rejedling  revelation,  acknowledge, 
however,  the  obligations  of  morality,  believe 
a  providence,  and  expeft  a  future  retribution  : 
inid  the  atheists,  who  have  neither  hope  nor 
fear,  beyond  the  present  life,  deny  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  doubt,  not  to  say  worse, 
of  his  existence.  The  former  think  reve- 
rently of  the  moral  attributes  of  God ;  and  upon 
Aeir  notion  of  his  attributes,  build  an  expefta- 
tion  of  their  future  existence,  and  look  for  a 
lot  of  misery  or  happines$  in  a  future  life,  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts  in  this.  But,  the  ktter 
disclaim  every  thing.  The  atheist  allows, indeed, 
the  indispensable  advantage  of  religion  to  society, 
stnd  cannot  deny  a  wbolesomd  necessity  in  be- 
lieving a  future  state,  in  order  to  our  subsisting 
ih  thiST    yet  her  monstroiisly  cWntet/tfs-,    that 

H3  if 
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if  there  be  a  Deity,  he  has  so  constituted  us,  as 
to  make  the  belief  of  a  lie  necessary  to  our  living 
together  here  as  rational  creatures  ;  that  he 
hath  planted  in  our  breasts  an  ardent  desire  o£ 
an  hereafter,  and  yet  hath  ordained  that  idea  to 
be  an  illusion. 

How  destru<^ive  is  the  course  of  these  anni* 
hilators!  They  go  forth  on  all  sides,  armed 
with  fatal  paradoxes,  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
all  comfort,  and  to  eradicate  the  priri^ipies  of 
virtue.  How  contemptuously  do  they  deride 
the  antiquated  names  of  religion,  and  of  immor- 
tal hopes ;  consecrating  their  talents  to  the  de- 
basement and  abolition  of  every  thing  that  is 
held  sacred  by  mankind  !  I  will  not  bear  so 
hard  upon  them  as  to  say,  they  have  any  real 
hatred  to  religion,  or  to  virtue ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  can  readily  conceive,  that  were  they  banish- 
ed to  a  country  of  atheists,  they  would,  from 
the  mere  love  of  singularity,  become  believers. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  comprehend,  under  one  common  cen» 
sure,  the  atheist  and  the  deist.  If  their  hypothe- 
sis be  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  deist  reaches  through  the  intellec- 
tual and  material  world,  with  a  clear  and  distindi 

light 
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light  every  where ;  is  genuine,  comprehensive, 
and  satisfadtory ;  hath  nothing  forced,  nothing 
confusedy  nothing  precarious  :  whereas  that  of 
the  atheist  is  strained  and  broken  ;  dark  and  un- 
easy  to  the  mind  ;  commonly  precarious ;  often 
incongruous  and  irrational ;  and  sometimes  plain- 
ly ridiculous.  Hence  I  affirm,  that  no  man  can 
have  a  system  of  thoughts  reaching  through  na- 
ture, coherent  and  consistent  in  every  part,  with- 
out a  Deity  for  its  basis ;  and  that  if  the  system 
of  the  theist  be  attended  with  difficulties,  that  of 
the  atheist  abounds  with  absurdity. 


H  4  I-ET- 
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Fully  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme,  all-perfedt  Being,  seriously  as  I 
adone  his  majesty,  bless  his  goodness,  and  resign 
myself  chearfuUy  to  his  providence ;  I  should 
yet  be  sorry  to  rest  my  conviiStion  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  any  man,  or  of  all  mankind  ;  since  au- 
thority cannot  be,  and  evidence  is,  the  sole  proper 
proof  on  such  an  occasion.  And  yet,  he  who 
shall  traverse  this  habitable  earth,  with  all  those 
remote  corners'  of  it  reserved  for  the  discovery 
of  these  later  ages,  may  find  some  nations  without 
cities,  others  without  schools,  houses,  clothing, 
coin,  but  none  without  their  God.  They  may,  and 
da  vastly  differ  in  their  manners,  institutions,  cus- 
toms ;  but  all  of  them  agree,  in  having  some 
deity  to  worship.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  some 
few  tribes  have  been  found  without  a  notion  of 
Xjrod.  Granted.  But,  can  this  be  urged  any  more 
against  the  common  and  usual  order  of  ideas, 
than  certain  anomalous  phaenomena  may  to  prove, 
that  these  are  irregularities  in  the  laws  of  na« 
ture  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  judge  of  the  nature 

of 
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of  aoy  species  from  such  particular  isastances  as 
io  their  kinds  are  monstrous  ?  Specimen  natur^f 
cujudibet^  a  natura  optima  sumendttm  est.  * 

The  cause  must  be  as  universal  as  the  eflfefL 
If,  therefore,  this  belief  has  been'  one  and  coott- 
stanc  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  then  must 
the  cause  of  it  be  so  likewise.  .  Hence  it  seems 
ceuformable  to  reason,  that  he  who  is  the  greac 
Creator  of  the  world,  should  have  stamped 
upon  the  face  of  nature  signatures  of  himself,^ 
which  all  can  read  and  understand.  It  is  no 
just  exception  s^inst  such  a  notion,  that  it  is 
promoted  by  the  experience  and  instrufbion  of 
others ;  because  niankind  are  naturaUy  design^ 
for  social  life,  and  to  be  of  utility  to  one  another, 
by  mutuxl  conversation.  And  without  this  ad'^ 
vantage,  whereby  they  comnnmicate.  their 
thoQgfats  and  opinions  to  one  another,  it  could 
not  otherwise  be,  but  that  men  must  bo  strange- 
ly ignorant,  and  have  many  wild  and  gross  ap« 
prehensions  of  such  things  as  are  in  themselves 
very  plain  and  obvious,  and  do  appear  sa  to 
others*  ^f* 

Among  those  animated  beings,  to  whom  the 
Author  of  Nature  has  given  sense,   and  the 

strongest 

♦  Cicero,  f  Bishop  Wilkjht, 
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Strongest  mtelle6tual  powers,  there  have  been  at 
all  times  many,  who  not  only  saw  like  the  rest, 
what  was  visible,  but  who  discovered,  by  reflec- 
tion, what  was  intelligible,  and  yielded  to  the 
testimony  God  has  given  of  himself.  Thus, 
genuine  theism  could  be  at  no  time  confined  to 
any  one  people,  but  must  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  places,  discovered, 
established,  corrupted,  lost,  and  renewed,  accord- 
ing to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs.*  The 
order  and  arrangement  of  nature ;  the  curiou3 
adjustment . of  final  causes;  the  plain  use. and 
intention  of  every  part  and  organ  j  all  these 
speak,  in  the  clearest  language,  an  intelligent 
cause  or  author.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
join  in  the  same  testimony.  The  whole  chorus 
of  nature  raises  one  hymn  to  the  praises  of  its 
Creator.  The  atheist  alone  disturbs  this  general 
harmony^  He  alone  starts  abstruse  doubts,  ca- 
vils,  and  objeftions.  He  alone  asks  what  Is  the 
cause  of  this  cause  ?  I  answer  him,  I  know 
not,  I  care  not ;  that  concerns  not  me.  I  have 
found  a  Deity ;  and  here  I  stop  my  inquiry* 
Let  those  go  farther,  who  think  they  are  wiser, 
or  more  enterprising. 'f- 

Yet 

*  BoHngbroke,  f  Hume* 
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Yet,  let  nJe  ask  those  who  rejedl  the  aid  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  if  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
offer  any  tolerable  hypothesis  for  explaining  how 
plants  and  ahinials  have  been  formed.  In  these 
beings,  matter  and  the  laws  of  motion,  are  able 
to  do  nothing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  equi« 
vocal  generation.  The  sun,  and  earth,  and 
water,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  in  conjun&ion, 
cannot  produce  any  thing  endued  with  even  so 
much  as  vegetable  life.  Hence  all  plants  and 
animals  were  originally  the  work  of  an  intelli- 
gent being  -,  or  they  have  been  derived  one  from 
another  in  an  eternal  succession,  by  an  infinite 
progress  of  dependent  causes ;  which  is  a  positive 
absurdity.*  The  combination  of  all  the  ele- 
ments cannot,  without  the  seed,  produce  an  or- 
ganized being ;  no,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass. 
It  might  as  well  be  asserted,  that  this  terraque- 
ous ball  could  give  existence  to  the  Georgium 
Sidus. 

• 

i\gainst  the  being  of  a  God,  there  can  be  no 
possible  demonstration,  nor  any  appearance  of 
one  I  excepting,  either  that  the  idea  of  a  first 
cause  is  in  itself  absurd ;  which  cannot  be,  unless 
the  idea  of  a  cause,  and  tronsequently  of  an  ef- 
fedi,  be  also  in  generjal,  and  in  every  suppos- 

•  able 

♦  Clarke. 
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Mt  iftstance  absurd ;  or,  that  there  are  some  vn- 
deniably  appearing  circumstances  in  the  aftual 
make  and  frame  of  things,  which  are  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  their  having  an  intelligent  and 
voluntary  cause  of  their  existence ;  or  lastly, 
that  a  creative  power  is  contrary  to  reason.  But^ 
upon  the  principles  of  atheism  itself,  this  cannot 
^e  urged,  because  there  is  nothing  so  imperfe<3: 
in  respeft  to  contrivance,  operation  of  power,  or* 
exertion  of  goodness,  but  what  may  have  some 
cause  exaftly  proportioned  to  it.  The  only  re- 
maining difficulty  is,  that  creation  is  repug-^ 
nant  to  reason.  This  difficulty  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  founded  in  the  ambiguous  and 
equivocal  sense  of  the  word  Creation ;  which  has 
been  improperly  and  loosely  defined  to  be  the! 
making  of  things  out  of  nothing;  whereas,  it  is 
nothing  else  but  the  first  communication  of  de- 
pendant  existence  ;  nothing  else,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  what  could  not  exist  of  itself,  as  having 
no  necessary  intrinsic  spring  and  source  of 
being ;  which  notion  contradifts  no  diftates  of 
reason,  nor  any  conclusions  drawn  from  obvious 
and  allowed  principles.  The  whole  amount  of 
an  atheist's  objedions  rises  to  this  only,  that  be 
does  not  comprehend  the  affair^  and  that  there* 
fore  it  is  incomprehensible r 
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If  ihe  idea  of  a  Deity,  or  first  cause,  be  not 
in  it^lf  a  contradidion,  what  can  there  be,  in 
any  of  the  visible  appearances  of  things,  to  in- 
duce any  man  to  ipiagine^  it  is  not  the  truest  and 
n^ost.  natural  account  of  the  origin  and  strufikum 
of  the  world  ?  A  system,  through  the  whole  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  the  deepest  design, 
and  most  curious  and  inimitable  skill  displayed, 
must,  with  vastly  greater  probability,  be  supposed 
to  be  the  effcdt  of  intelligence,  of  sonae  vital,  con-' 
triving,  and  wisely  disposing  principle,  than  to 
proceed  finom  any  blind  inanimate  causes.     There 
^re  many  most  iqiportant  and  strong  arguments, 
to  confound  and  overturn  all   atheistical  pre-i 
tenc^,  ^d  enforce  the  belief  of  an  eternal  first 
cayse,  ai|d  maker  of  the  world.     We  know  by 
iotuitioq,  from  certain  dedudtions  of  reason,  ex- 
ternal sense,  and  credible  testimony,  that  thero 
arc  various  orders  of  being  existing.     We  like- 
wise kxiow,  with  demonstrative  a^d  infallible  cer^ 
titudp,  that  no  one  individual  of  these  could 
give  being  to  itself,  because  that  wouid  be  sup- 
posing it  to  adt  before  it  existed-     Something 
then  there  must  be,  which  coyld  not  be  tho 
cause  of  its  own  existence  ^  and  how  came  it  ta 
be  ?  Of  this  no  other  possible  account  can  be 
^ven,  but  either,  that  there  has  been  an  infinite 
peries  of  derived  and  independent  efFedts  without 

^  a  causey 
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a  cause ;  or  that  there  is  an  original  and  efRcient 
cause  of  all  other  bcins^s.  The  first  is  in  terms 
a  contradiction ;  and,  of  course,  the  latter  must 
be  admitted,  there  being  no  medium  between  a 
cause  and  no  cause. 

The  atheist  may  weakly  say,  the  whole  chain 
of  effefts  exists  necessarily.  But  what  reason 
has  he  for  maintaining  this  hypothesis  ?  No* 
thing  can  be  a  sufficient  reason,  but  that  it  is  a 
contradidion  in  nature  to  suppose  them  not  to 
be.  And  why  a  contradidion  in  nature  ?  The 
only  answer  which  an  opposer  of  the  Deity  can 
make  to  this  is,  because  they  now  are ;  which  can 
yield  no  manner  of  satisfaftion,  unless  whatever 
is,  necessarily  is,  which  is  begging  the  question. 
The  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated  by  the 
existence  of  man.  The  efFed  indicates  the  cause. 
We  are  ourselves  the  most  convincing  proofe, 
that  an  omnipotent  Power  has  created  and  re- 
gulated nature.  Every  where  this  almighty 
power  is  to  be  traced.  It  existed  before  we 
were  born.  It  will  continue  its  operations,  after 
thte  tomb  shall  have  received  us  into  its  silent 
bosom.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  should  consider 
virtue  as  a  name ;  conscience  as  a  prejtidice  ; 
and  nature  as  a  phantom. 

From 
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From  eternity  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing, because  there  is  something  now ;  the  eter- 
nal being  must  be .  an  intelligent  being,  because 
there  is  intelligence  now;  for  no  man  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  non-entity  can  produce  entity, 
or  non-intelligence,  intelligence  :  and  sOch  a  be-* 
ing  must  exist  necessarily,  whether  things  have 
been  always  as  they  are,  or  whether  they  have 
been  made  in  time ;  because,  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  conceive  an  infinite,  than  a  finite  pro- 
gres^on  of  effeds,  without  a  cause.  Thus,  the 
existence  of  a  God  is  demonstrated ;  and  cavil 
against  demonstration  is  impertinent.  He  who 
rc&ises  to  submit  to  this  demonstration,  has  but 
one  short  step  more  to  make,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity ;  for  surely 
there  is  but  one  remove  between  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  a  denial  of  our  owa  exis- 
tence. * 

The  man  who  is  neither  moderated  by  reason, 
nor  fixed  by  faith,  but  is  blindly  impelled  to  a 
dark  and  empty  abyss,  must  be  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  And  thus,  says  Bacon,  I  had  rather 
believe  all-the  fables  in  the  Legend,  the  Tahnud, 
and  the  Alcoran,  than  thdt  this  universal  frame 
is  without  mind.    Atheism  must  rather  be  in* 

the 
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the  life,  than  in  the  heart  of  man.  Against 
atheists,  the  very  savages  take  part  with  the  wisest 
and  most  subtile  philosophers.  They  have  their 
particular  gods.  **  Atheists,"  continues  this  great 
man,  **  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  hypocrites,  who 
are  ever  handling  holy  things,,  but  never  feeUng 
them."  In  a  word,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects 
hateful,  so  is  it  particularly  in  this,  that  it  de- 
prives human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself 
above  human  frailty.  It  is  an  atrocious  at- 
tempt to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  motives  of  right 
acting,  or  to  raise  a  suspicion  concerning  their 
solidity.  The  tempers  and  dispositions  of  man-* 
kind  are  so  extremely  different,  it  seems  necessary 
they  should  be  called  into  adion  by  a  variety  of  in- 
citements. Thus,  while  some  are  willing  to  wed 
virtue  for  her  peisonal  charms,  others  are  engaged 
to  take  her  fqr  the  sake  of  her.  expe&ed  dowry: 
and  since  her  followers  and  admirers  have  so  little 
to  hope  from  her  in  present,  it  were  pity  to  rea- 
son them  out  of  any  imagined  advantage  iii  re- 
version*  But  we  are  told>  nothing  has  been 
inore  pernicious  than  that  extravagant  ^stem^ 
which  has  elevated  an  imagmary  monarch  over 
pature :  for  him  mankind  neglefl  experknce  $ 
they  despise  themselves ;  they  distrust  their  pro- 
per powers ;  cease  to  labour  for  their  own  easQ 
wd  comfort;  becomQ  trembling  slaves^  under 

the 
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tbe  caprices  of  an  ideal  tyrant ;  and^  in  shorty 
(all  into  every  thiog  that  is  contemptible  and 
base;*,* 

•   •  •  -  -      ^      '■--.• 

But  wJieflce  the  universal,  though  variously 

fdt  belief  of  a  Divinity  ?  It  must  have  some  ori- 

gin.     It  cannot  proceed  from  matter,  for  mat-* 

ter  cannot  think,    It  cannot  proceed  fh^m  com* 

mon  appearances  in  nature,  for  common  appear*^ 

ances  in  nature  ^ve,  to .  the  uncultivated  mind, 

»  stronger  conviction  of  matter  than  of  spirit. 

Whence  then  could  it  have  arisen  ?  Learned  men 

have  determined,' tluit  ;it  must  have  come  into  the 

world  by  revelation,  of,  that  from  b^ing  natural 

and  obvious,  it  has  forced  its^  upoi^  the  mind^ 

The  former  conclusion  h^is  b<^  most  geneodly 

acquiesced  in.    And  whoeyer  will  consider,  how 

unapt  for  speci^tioU'  rude  ai^  uncultivated 

minds  are,  wiU,  perh^p$f,  heqce  alone  be  strongly 

inclined  to  believe  it  to  b^  tru^.    For  with  re- 

^d  to  the  general  race  of  meq,  there  are  mos| 

undoubtedly  many  fint  truths,  more  inunedi-» 

atdy  obvious  to  the  human  capacity,  and  which 

it  conceives  more  qvickly  ^d  easily,  than  thQ 

knowledge  of  God. 

» 

VOt.  lY.         ^  I  B^t 
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But  if  we  are  even  denied  a  revelation,  why 
may  not  we  believe  thi$  notion  to  have  beea 
originally  stamped  upon  our  souls  by  God  him« 
self,  in  like  manner  as  multitudes  of  other  veri- 
ties are  ?  The  unanned,  untaught  savagp^   who 
hears  the  approaidiing  growl  of  the  monster  of 
the  forest,  instindively  knows  aad  pursues  his 
way  of  safety.     The  trembling  dove,  though  tile 
merciless  hawk  is  scarcely  within  ken^  bends  to 
the  earth,  and  sedcs  her  'shelter  in  the  oovert» 
The  fleet  antdope,  that  nearly^ ^tstfipstho 
wind,  starts  at  the  zppearancx  of  the  tyger,  hat 
in  the  velocity  df  speed  is  satisfied  of  security* 
If  similar  propensities,  with  an  i^itude  of  admis* 
sion  for  the  whole  circle  of  moral-  and  phyaod 
truths,  be  implanted  in  us,  why  may  not  the  idea 
of  divinity  be  given  to  us  in  the  same  manner  i 
We  bad  it  not  from  without :  nun  could  not 
form  it  of  himself;  and  no  one  will  contend, 
there  can  be  any  other  power  capable  of  thus 
enlightening  us,  but  God  hinisel£     Go  back^ 
however,  into  the  darkest  periods  of  antiquity  ; 
search  among  the  wrecks  of  nations  ;  demand  of 
Ae  first  people  of  the  earth,  to  whom  were  their 
vows,   to  whom  were  their  sacrifices  ofl^ered? 
To  whom  were  reared  the  altars  of  the  Scythi- 
ans, the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  PcrsiaBs^' 

tho 


Ibe  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  ?  Can  we  trace  any 
nation  without  a  Godj '  or  any  society  of  men 
ivithont  a  temple } 

Mankind  could  not,  at  all  times,  have  beetl 
kmiv^ttsaliy  deceived «  Th^  light  of  truth  did 
not  burst  upon  our  heads  but  yesterday.  Is  a 
Md,  a  meagre  group  of  atheists  exclusively  gift- 
ed with  the  power  of  irradiating  not  only  the 
pKi&&Rt  world,  but  of  dispersing^  the  debasing 
douds  of  ignorance  of  precedir%  ages  ?  It  is  a 
bold.pfftension.  But  terror  and  apprehension^ 
not  oeasoa  or  revelation,  it  is  said,  originally  ima- 
gined God.  'I  deny  the  position^  as  much  as  I 
do,  ttof  reitgi<Mi  was  the  fabric  of  tyranny  and 
iUipofflion«  Every  age,  and  every  history,  ex«' 
hitttts  the  beUef  c^  a  God.  There  is  neither  name 
nor  petiod,  transmitted  to  us  of  those^  who  could 
first  have  fcMiged  the  tale  of  a  divine  imposition; 
The  God  of  Nature  had  altars  of  gratitude,  be- 
fore guilt  had  occasioned  apprehension.  Th<$ 
prayofB  of  mankind  had  ascended  to  their  Maker^ 
b^fe  there  were  thrones,  or  hierarchies,  or 
tyrants.  The  idea  of  a  Divinity  is  not  then  the 
fruit  of  ignorance,  Kepler,  Newton,  Euler, 
Bemouilli,  in  the^  sublime  revolutions  of  tht^ 
heavealy  bodies^  have  not  discovered  the  finger 
ilf  chance>  nor  the  fortuitous  coincidence  of  ha« 

I  a  zard. 
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zard.  The  very  thunder,  which  rolls  over  the 
grave  of  the  atheist,  shews  to  the  living,  there  is 
still  a  power  which  preceded  and  survives  tho- 
ruins  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality. 

But  allowing  that  terror  and  apprehension  did 
first  give  the  idea  of  God,  are  not  terror  and  ap- 
prehension natural,  and  originally  implanted  in 
our  nature  by  the  Being  that  formed  us  ?  But, 
societies,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  without  any 
religion,  without  any  idea  of  a  supreme  ruler  of 
the  world.  The  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  deformed ;  these  are  not  types  of  the 
creature  man  in  his  -  most  •  perfedt  state.  The 
seed  of  the  garden  is  not  without  its  principle  of 
vegetation,  because  it  is  not' yet  sown  in  the 
garden,  and  cultivated.  The  infant  in  the  nurse's 
arms  cannot  reason  and  combine  like  the  mathe- 
matician. The  universality  of  religion,  or  if  it 
must  be  so,  the  universality  of  its  causes,  terror 
and  apprehension,  prove  at  least  that  the  same  sen- 
timenthas  been  a  like  imprinted  upon  the  minds 
of  all  mankind.  Who  engraved  this  upon  their 
hearts?  Was  it  accident,  or  was  it  hazard? 
Neither.  Who  was  it  then  ?  We  are  told  it 
was  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  priests,  the  abettors 
of  tyranny.  But  did  it  not  exist  before  either 
rulers  or  priests?    If  the    idea   of  Gpd  had 

2  not      I 
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ftot  existed  before  terror  and  apprehension,  how 
could  it  have  found  its  way  into  the  mind  of 
man?  Can  we  fear  that  of  which  we  have  no 
idea  ?  The  laws  of  nature  were  firmly  established, 
before  the  laws  of  legislators  were  conceived. 

Some  philosophers  have  said,  the  world  was 
made  by  chance.  But  what  precise  ideas  have 
we  of  chance  ?  None ;  unless  chance  be  an  un- 
known cause ;  and  to  judge  of  the  efFefts  that 
may  be  produced  by  an  unknown  cause,  is  to 
judge  of  a  chimera.  What  should  we  say  to  a 
person,  who  would  attempt  to  prove  we  do  not 
exist,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
the  origin  of  our  existence  ?  I  am  at  a  loss,  in- 
deed, to  answer  such  sophistical  refinements;  but 
I  have  seen  men  shut  up  in  confinement  for  less 
cxtravs^nt  notions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
by  metaphysical  evidence,  we  can  only  demon- 
strate what  is  inherent  in  ourselves,  and  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  things  of  a  different  nature. 
Wherefore,  unless  we  conceive  of  God  as  compa- 
ratively relative  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  a  metaphysical  demonstration  of  the  exis- 
tence of  God.  It  will  not,  indeed,  be  the  less 
really  evident  on  that  account,  since  nature  has 
placed  in  us  other  principles  of  evidence,  which 
we  xannot  disavow,  without  renouncing  common 

I  3  sen^e. 
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eense,  and  the  sentiments  nature  has  diftated  tq 
^U  mankind.  * 

• 

Nothing  can  be  true  of  mind,  it  is  certain^ 
any  more  than  of  body,  that  is  repugnant  to  ex- 
periment and  observation;  and  an  intelleftual 
hypothesis,  which  is  not  supported  by  intellec- 
tual phsenomena,  is  as  preposterous  as  a  corporeal 
hypothesis,  which  is  not  supported  by  corporeal 
phaenomcna.  Bolingbroke  says,  by  metaphysics, 
or  by  reasoning  a  priori^  we  can  gain  no  know* 
ledge  whatever  j  that  all  our  knowledge  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  God,  or  by  reasoning  a  poUeriori ;  that  it  is 
from  the  constitution  of  the  world  alone,  and 
from  the  state  of  mankind  in  it,  we  can  surquire 
any  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  a  right  to, 
lUfirm  any  thing  about  them.  Clarke  also  ac-- 
knowledges  the  intelligence  of  the  Divinity  can^ 
not  be  demonstrated,  except  a  posteriorly  h\xU 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  self  exis- 
tent, eternal,  and  one,  may  be  demonstrated 
a  prior u 

It  is  in  fad  true,  that  the  specific  attribute^ 
from  which  we  deduce  all  our  knowledge  of  tha 
nature  apd  will  of  God^  are  formed  on  analogy^ 

And 
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imd  bear  relt^tion  to  qurs^lves.  But^  on  that 
account,  they  are  not  the  less  real  or  essential. 
We  see  the  light  of  the  sun  kss  perfeifUy  in  the 
©rb  itself,  than  in  the  rainbow.  There  it  is  one 
unjforai  perfed  blaze  of  glory :  here  we  separate 
i\$  perfection  into  its  various  attributes  of  red, 
yellow,  &c.  Just  so  .it  may  be  supposed  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  It  is  one  simple  individual  per- 
fedion  in  the  Godhead  himself;  but,  when  rc- 
fradcd  and  divaricated,  in  passing  through  the 
medium  of  the  human  mind,  it  becomes  power, 
justice,  mercy,  which  are  all  separately  and  ade- 
quately represented  to  the  understanding.  *  A 
feeling  mind,  however,  can  be  but  little  satisfied 
with  the  cojd  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  who 
merely  adjusts  all  the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps 
the  elements  in  order,  -f- 

Wherever  order  is  discovered,  there  also  must 
be  found  intelligence  which  is  the  author  of  it. 
This  intelligent  cause,  therefore,  I  call  God.  If 
it  be  pretended  that  as  the  laws  of  motion  are  ne- 
cessary in  nature,  the  order  that  actually  subsists, 
must  have  thence  necessarily  ensued :  in  answer 
to  this,  I  say,  the  adual  laws  of  motion  in  n^- 
fuxe  are  not  necessarily  produced  but  by  the 
will  of  an  intelligent  cause ;  for  without  this,  as 

I  4  matter 
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matter  is  in  itself  indifierent  to  all  degrees  and 
direftiom  o£  motion,  how  could  it  have  been  de«* 
termmed  to  any  motion?  Again^  as  the  order 
found  in  the  universe  in  general,  and  in  man  in 
particular,  is  equally  admirable,  estimable,  good^ 
and  useful,  their  author  must  have  something  ia 
him  still  more  admirable*  The  substance,  or 
essence  of  this  self-existent,  or  necessarily  exist- 
ing being,  we  have  no  idea  of;  neither  is  it  at 
all  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  it.  But  no-^ 
thing  can  be  more  weak,  than  for  an  atheist  on 
this  account  to  deny  the  being  of  God.  His 
imperfeft  and  finite  understanding  cannot  even 
carry  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the 
most  familiar  things.  Can  he  tell  us  what  ii 
the  essence  of  a  fly  ? 

We  are  informed,  the  primitive  &thers  did 
toot  believe  a  spirit  to  be  immaterial,  but  only 
a  thinner  sort  of  body :  and  this  they  did  not 
apply  to  the  souls  of  men  and  angels  only,  but 
thought  that  God  himself  was  corporeal.  Ter* 
tullian  says,  "  Quis  negabit  Deum  coipus  esse, 
ctsi  Dcus  spiritus  est  ?"  and  again,  "  Nihil  in* 
corporale  nisi  quod  non  est."  And  St.  Hilary, 
even  in  the  fourth  century,  affirms,  there  is  no- 
thing but  what  is  corporeal.  And  it  is  very  pro^ 
bable  in  interpreting  some  words  of  our  Savioiir, 

they 
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tiiey  tiiou^t  a  spirit  was  a  thinner  sort  of  body, 
that  coiild  be  seen  but  not  felt.*     But  this 
question  about  the  nature  of  God  is  incompre- 
hensible*    It  is  covered  in  a  deep  cloud  from 
human  curiosity.     Nor  can  I  conceive  it  other- 
wise, than  that  next  to  the  impiety  of  denying 
his  existence,  is  the  temerity  of  prying  Into  his 
nature  and  essence.    Few  men,  we  all  khOw,  arc 
capable  of  profound  and  continued  meditation. 
The  exercise  of  thought,  is  with  the  most  part, 
a  very  laborious  business.    The  people,  forced 
to  woric  for  subsistence,  are  commonly  mcapable 
of  refleftion.      The  great,  the  men    of  the 
world,  the  feir  sex,  young  people,  all  occupied 
in  their  several  pursuits,  are  all  in  the  same 
situation.     There  are  not  ten   in  a  million, 
who  have  even  demanded  of  themselves  what 
they  understand   by  the  word  God,  or  with 
iiriiom  the  nature  of  God  is  a  problem. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  than  for  a 
man  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  thing,  because 
he  cannot  completely  understand  the  manner  in 
which  it  exists.  To  say  we  cannot  have  liberty, 
because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of  vo- 
htioD,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  see  or  hear,  becatise  we  do  not  uil- 
^   '  derstand 

•  CJiristianity  as  old  as  the  Creatioo. 
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dcTstauid  the  manner  of  aeimtiofi«  It  m^t  as 
'vrell  be  fiaid,  that  there  is  neither  light  nor  colour, 
because  we  canoot  hear  them ;  nor  sound  nor 
voice,  because  we  cannot  see  them.  But  it  is 
f»ked9  who  oiade  God  ?  Why  is  there  a  God  ? 
Shall  I,  with  humility  reply^  I  doubt  of  his 
existence^  because  my  imagination  cannot  carry 
me  to  conceive  his  origin  ?  In  the  same  strain, 
and  on  the  same  grounds,  I  might  a$  well  sav, 
there  is  no  man  upon  earth.  For  who  made 
man  ?  Why  shouM  there  be  man  ?  Why,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  am  I  in  the  world  i 
Why  was  I  not  in  it  before  ?  Proud,  idle  sO' 
phistry  !  Instead  of  demanding,  why  there 
should  be  a  Providence,  we  ought  rather  to 
ask,  ungrateful  as  we  are,  why  we  sl^Quld  be 
permitted  to  breathe  the  breath  pf  life.  ^ 

.  In  regarding  the  globe  on  which  we  treads 
whichsoever  way  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  discover 
either  some  simple  elements,  or  cotqpound  bo- 
dies, which  have  all  different-  operations.  What 
the  fire  burns,  the  water  extinguUhes;  what 
one  wind  condenses,  another  rarefies  ;  what  the 
sun  hardens,  the  rain  moistens.  All  wljiich,  how* 
ever  seemingly  repugnant,  conspire  to  prpdpoe 
009  wi  the  same  tt^c£t.    But,  though  the  v^iiri- 

Qua 
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INS  parts  of  the  universe  be  kept  In  due  order, 
i>y  certain  general  laws,  yet  they  could  never  be 
created,  or  receive  their  forms,  by  any  effedl:  of 
the  simple  laws  of  motion.  It  is  as  impossible 
^r  a  sun,  by  any  incrustation  whatever,  to  b<>- 
come  an  earth  like  purs ;  or  for  an  opaque  body, 
by  its  being  divested  of  its  surface,  to  become  a 
son,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  stone,  by  any  com* 
bination  of  motions,  to  be  converted  into  4 
man,  or  a  man  into  a  tree.  Such  metamorpho- 
ses as  these  would  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous 
in  Ovid  himself.  However,  for  once  let  vs  al- 
low these  gentlemen,  who  cannot  perceive  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  ill  any  of  the  works  of 
Nature ;  who  at  best  imagine  that  all  things  were 
produced  by  motion  impressed  upon  matter ;  let 
us  allow  them  to  form  the  earth  after  their  owa 
model ;  let  us  indulge  theni  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  matter  to  work  upon,  a  circu« 
Jar  motion,  and  as  much  time  as  they  can  rca* 
sonably  desire  for  the  execution  of  their  design. 
JLet  them  take  their  choice  of  laws,  from  either 
Des  Cartes  or  Newton.  In  a  word,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  world  modelled  according  to  their  own 
ideas.  The  earth,  however,  will  be  still  naked^ 
without  either  vc  dure  or  inhabitants;  and, 
notwithstanding  alh.eir  boasted  mechanical  mo^ 
f tons,  be  nothing  better  than  an  uncomfortable 
3  barren 
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barren  dvsairt.  Should  the  mo^  minute  plane 
grow  in  it,  or  the  most  abjefk  worm  but  crawl 
upon  ity  there  must  be  some  intelligent  Being, 
and  an  aft  of  his  special  will,  in  the  organiza«- 
tion  of  the  one,  and  the  formation  of  the  other. 
NoWy  if  mere  motion  can  neither  produce  the 
little  rbglets  or  intestines  of  a  worm,  nor  the 
vessels  of  the  minutest  plant,  can  any  one  be  so 
nbsurd  as  to  imagine,  it  can  be  at  all  capable  c£ 
framing,  an  uniform  and  habitable  earth  ?  Can 
mere  motion  adapt  the  beds,  or  strata  of  it,  to 
the  necessities  of  its  inhabitants ;  appoint  that 
just  measure  of  air,  water,  and  fire,  which  it 
requires ;  and  plant  its  orbit  at  such  a  point  of 
distance,  with  respeft  to  the  sun,  that  it  shall 
neither  be  congealed  by  being  too  remote,  or 
burnt  up  by  a  too  near  approach  ?  All,  then, 
most  assuredly,  was  the  result  of  deliberate  coun« 
sel  and  design.* 

A  great  many  nations  have  adored  the  sun. 
The  sensible  effefts  of  that  star,  which  apparent- 
ly gives  animation  to  the  world,  naturally  carried 
men  to  offer  him  their  adoration.  Nevertheless, 
entire  people  have  abandoned  that  visible  Divi- 
nity, for  one  abstraft  and  metaphysical.  «•  If 
any  one  shall  demand  the  reason,"  says  Mira- 

baudj 
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Vaod,  ^^  I  will  reply  to  him ;  ^'  the  God  the 
most  coacealed,  the  (nost  mysterious,  the  most 
uaknowD,  must  always  pkase  the  vulgar,  more 
than  the  one  which  is  constantly  before  their 
eyes.  Dark,  unintelligible,  incomprehensible 
cant,  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  priests  of  ail 
religions.  A  clear,  accurate  religion,  free  of 
mystery,  would  be  too  scanty  of  divinity  for 
the  common  herd,  and  would  be  of  litde  or  no 
service  to  the  priesthood,  whose  interest  is  al« 
ways,  that  the  flock  should  be  unacquainted 
with  that  which  they  profess  to  believe.  The 
expounding  of  inexplicable  points,  or  the  ren<» 
dering  mystery  more  mysterious,  is  their  harvest. 
The  friend  of  man  can  never  be  the  friend  of 
an  invisible  God,  who  has  always  been  the  real 
scourge  of  the  earth/'  * 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men  take  theprivi* 
lege  of  saying  every  thing,  because  they  have 
not  the  patience  to  consider  any  thing ;  and  then 
assume  the  name  and  authority  of  philosophers  • 
But,  there  is  this  n^ighty  difference  between 
such  chara&ers  and  men  of  real  science.  .  la 
the  immensity  of  effeds,  for  of  causes  he  is  igno- 
rant, the  true  philosopher  sees  many  he  cannot 

in  any  manner  account  for.    These^  however^ 

• 
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ifi  humility^  he  considers  as  so  many  passages  id 
the  book  of  Nature^  to  the  incerpretsiion  of 
which  his  circumscribed  ability  is  unequaL 
When  he  cantaot  read,  he  yet  yentuves  to  mp* 
pose  wtsdotn;  for  wisdom  he  has  found  in 
every  part  that  has  been  open  to  htm.  Tbe 
atheist,  on  the  conttary,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
dear  pages  which  lie  before  him,  and  denies  aii^ 
because  he  cannot  decypher  alL  Is  not  this  liko 
saying)  the  labours  of  aU  the  learned  of  all  agies^ 
are  no  more  than  sick  men's  dreams,  and  con« 
yince  us  of  the  deplorable  ceitamty,  that  man 
possesses  reason  only  to  pursue  a  shadow  ? 

None  have  ever  attempted  more  to  humble 
human  pride,  than  these  pseudo^metaphysicians^ 
and  none  have  ever  shewn  proofs  of  greater  va* 
nity.  As  poets,  they  have  not  only  played  with 
words,  but  they  have  given  more  serious  o^nce, 
they  have  played  with  reason.  I  will  allow^ 
however,  as  indeed  I  have  always  done,  that  we 
camiot  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  eternal 
Being.  There  is  no  proportion  between  finite 
amd  infinite ;  they  are  altogether  incommensur- 
able. In  our  idea  of  eternity,  we  unquesttdn- 
ably  confound  finite  with  infinite ;  and  eternity 
appears  to  be  an  objeft  not  barely  above  our  cfxot^ 
prehcDsibni  but  even  to  involve  in  it  a  contra-* 

didioUiT 
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di&ion.  Btit^  frofn  this  shall  we  irtfer^  there  is  n 
teai  comntdif^fon  in  the  nature  cf  the  thii^? 
Thb  cannot  be ;  for  steiiething  et^i:ial  must  bei 
and  the  prapet  inference  is,  that  the  objeft4S'  only 
disproportioned  to  our  capacity,  and  that  we  are 
not*able  to  contemplate  it  in  a  true  and  full  light* 

It  b  then  trae,  that  the  eternity  c^  a  firac 
Being,  which  is  infinity  with  regard  to  durationy 
cannot  be  fully  comprehended  in  all  respefts ; 
tmt  that  all  may,  and  should  comprehend,  dkere 
has  existed  some  being  from  eternity.  To  sup- 
pose no  eternity,  would  be- to  suppose  something 
acill  more  incomprehensible.  Man  is  obliged  by 
his  reason  to  admit^the  existence  of  something 
be  does  not  comprehend;  he  clearly  conceives 
the  necessity  of  this  existence;  but,  he  neithei"^ 
comprehends  the  nature  of  this  being  existing 
eternally,  nor  the  nature  of  his  eternity.  He 
coflipvthends  that  such  a  thing  is,  not  what  ic 
IS.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  or  a  thing  un«> 
known,  never  destroys,  nor  makes  any  alteration 

in  real  knowledge,  or  a  thing  known.* 

• 

But  Spinoza  says,  that  the  material  world,  and 
every  part  of  it,  with  the  order  and  manner  of 
being  of  each  part,  is  the  only  self-existent,  or 

necessarily 
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necessarily  existent  being ;  and  that  motion,  at  a 
dependent  .being,  has  been  eternally  commuai* 
cated  from  one  piece  of  matter  to  another,  withir 
out  having  had  any  original  cause  of  its  being; 
cither  within  itself,  or  without  itself.  Corpus 
mctumy  vfl  quiescens^  ad  motum  vel  quieiem  deter* 
mtnari  debuit  ab  alto  corpore^  quod  etiam  ad  motitm 
vel  quieiem  deter minaUtfk  fuit  ah  dlio,  6f  ilkd  ite* 
rum  ab  alio,  &f  sicin' infinitum.^ 

•*  Time,"  says  Aristotle,  *«  is  the  number  of 
motion  by  before  and  after."  Thole  two  parts 
of  time  are  conjoined  by  to  vw,  the  present^  as 
the  parts  of  a  line  are  by  a  point.  All  motion 
and  mutation  are  in  time.  We  are  so  accustom- 
ed to  consider  our  ideas  of  time,  with  the  his- 
tory of  whait  passes  in  it,  that  is,  to  mistake  a 
succession  of  thoughts  and  adions  for  time,  that 
we  find  it  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
totally  to  separate  or  distinguish  them  from  each 
other;  and,  indeed,  had  we  power  to  effe<% 
this  in  our  mind,  all  human  language  is  so  form* 
ed,  that  it  would  fail  us  in  our  expression.  Yet 
certain  it  is,  time  abstrafted  from  the  thoughts, 
aftions,  and  motions,  which  pass  in  it,  is  a&u- 
ally  nothing ;  it  is  only  the  mode  in  which  some 
created  beings  are  ordained  to  e^^ist ;  but,  in  it^ 

self 
*  Par.  If.  Prop,  ij.  Lcmrtm  j* 


kas  tailj  no  extscence  u  all.  This  may 
appsar  chimerical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tnie^ 
and  was  loog  since  adopted  by  the  most  cele-» 
braced  philosophers  of  antiquity,  particularly  by 
the  Epicureans.  * 

*^  The  spheres  were  hardly  put  in  motion/* 
says  the  mythological  fiction  of  the  Heathens^ 
**  when  time  was  born.  Eternity  is  an  indi* 
visible  whole,  which  admits  no  numerical  suc- 
cession, which  remains  always  full  and  entire, 
whether  matter  has  existence  or  not/*  Time,  on 
the  contrary,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be  dis« 
joined  from  that  of  motion,  and  which  enters  as 
a  constituent  part  in  its  de6nition,  is  susceptible 
of  an  infinity  of  divisionsr  We  cannot  conceive 
a  body  changing  place,  without  considering  at 
thesame  time  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves, 
the  space  it  passes  through,  and  the  period  it 
takes  to  accomplish  its  motion.  These  three 
things,  then,  are  so  intimately  conneAed  toge* 
ther,  that  one  of  them  necessarily  supposes  the 
other  two,  and  on  their  different  combinati<»is 
depends  the  whole  doArine  of  forces.  Take 
away  motion,  and  you  annihilate  time,  which  is 
lost  in  etermt}'. 

VOL  IV,  K  From 
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From  obsefvii^  the  dtutotl  Tcvolution  g£  cbe 
^UO)  aiid  the  various  transadioois  which  pasadtiir« 
iiig  those  revolutions^  we  acquire  cooireptioos  aC 
days;  by  dividing  these  days^  we  form  honrv 
minutes^  and  seconds ;  and  by  mukiplyiiig  thesc^ 
months,  years,  and  ages :  then,  by  measuring 
thefie  imaginary  periods'  agaio&t  each  other^  and 
Ipestowiog  on  each  disttnft  denominaiions,  wo 
give  them  the  appearance  of  son^ediing  reaL 
Yesterday^  which  is  past,  and  to^morrow^  whichr 
is  yet  to  coiue^  assume  the  same  reality  ^is  iibe 
pcesent  day  ;  and  thus  wc  iiBa^lne  time  to  re* 
soGoble  a  gre^t  book,  one  qf  whose  page^  i^l 
everyday  wrhtep  upon^and  the  xct/c  t^mf^m  hUnk» 
to  be  filled  up  in  their  turns  with  the  events  o£ 
futurity ;  while,  in  fad^  this  is  aU  hut  the  delusion 
of  our  own  iAu^inatk)ns,  ^d  time  is.iiotjhing 
more  than  the  na^nner  in  which  p^t,  prescoc^i 
and  future  events  succeed  each  .othejr.  .  Yet,  in 
thi^  delusion  so  correspondent  with  our  preseDt 
state,  and  so  woven  into  iaU  hgman  language, 
that  without  n^uch  re^ediqn  it  c^fKiot  be  per- 
ceived, nor  when  perceived,  cab  it  be  remedied; 
nor  Gsn  I,  yyhile  endeavpuring  to  prove  time  to 
h^  npthi^gp  avoid  treating  it  as  apqietloing.  * 

There 
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'  There  susm  to  be^  in  dbe  nature  of  things, 
twoniodes  of  existence ;  one,  in  which  all  eirentfi^ 
past,  present^  and  to  cotne^  appear  in  one  view^ 
which  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed^  I  will 
cadi  initantaneoDs ;  and  which,  as  I  apprehend, 
constitaces  eternity;  the  ocher^in  which  all  things 
are  presented  separately  and  successively,  which 
produces  what  we  call  time.  Of  the  first  o(  these, 
hmman  reason  can  affotdus  nomanner  of  coixiep- 
tio& ;  yet  ic  assnreg  us,  00  the  strongest  evidence, 
duK  such  onist  be  the  exotecMce  of  the  Supremo 
CroatDr  of  all  tbti^ ;  that  toch  probably  majr  hi 
the  eatistepce  of  many  superior  orders  of  created 
beings ;  and  that  such  possibly  may  be  our  own 
in  another  state.  To  existence  of  this  kind 
alone  can  eternity  belong  ;  for  eternity  can  never 
be  composed  of  finite  parts,  which,  however 
multiplied,  can  never  become  infinite,  but  must 
be  something  simple,  uniforfn,  invariable^  and 
divisible;  permanent  though  instantaneous^ 
and  endleas  without  progression.  Time  has  no 
more  a  real  essence,  independent  of  thought  and 
adibn,  than  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  have  iride^ 
pcndetit  of  their  proper  organs,  and  the  anhnals 
to  whom  they  belong  1  end  when  thoy  cease  t6 
exist,  time  can  be  no  more.  And  hence  the 
life  rf  every  man  is  longer  or  shorter,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  thoughts  and  adions; 
for  were  it  possible  for  a  man  to  think  and  ad  as 

Ki  much 
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much  in  an  hour  as  in  a  year,  that  hour,  as  far 
as  it  related  to  hitn,  would  not  only  seem,  but  ac-< 
tually  become  a  year*  On  the  other  hand^  vme% 
it  possible  for  a  man  totally  to  abstain  from 
thinking  and  ading  for  an  hour  or  a  year,  timc^ 
with  regard  to  him^  for  that  period^  coukl  have 
|iad  no  existence.  * 


But,  the  material  world,  let  me  repeat  i 
cannot  possibly  be  the  first  and  original  benig, 
uncreated,  independent,  and  c^  itself  etemaL 
For^  unless  it  exi^s  necessarily,  by  ani  absolute 
necessity  in  its  own  nature,  so  as  that  it  must  be 
an  express  coDtradidion  to  suppose  it  not  to 
exist,  it  cannot  be  independent,  and  of  itself 
eternal.  For,  whether  we  consider  thC'  form  of 
the  worlds  with  the  disposition  and  motion  of 
its  parts,  or  whether  we  consider  the  matter  of 
it  as  such,  without  resped:  to  its  present  form, 
every  thing  in  it,  both  the  whole  and  eveiy  one 
of  itaf  parts,  their  situation  and  motion,  the 
fi>rm,'and  also  the  matter,  are  the  most  arbitrary 
and  dependent  things,  and  the  farthest  removed 
ftom  necessity  that  can  possibly  be  imagined^ 
There  may  be  a  necessity  of  fitness,  in  order  to 
well^beii^,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  nature^^f^^ 

In 
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tn  like  manner  as  the  umverse  proves  a  Crea- 
tor, so  does  it  demonstrate  the  unity  oi  that  om^ 
niscient  Being  by  whom  it  was  created.     Had 
one  God  formed  the  sun,  and  another  God  the 
earth,  as  the  ends  and  views  which  they  proposed 
by  these  exertions  of  their  power  would  be  quite 
different,  they  would  for  ever,  like  the  fabulous 
deities  of  Homer,  be  in  a  state  of  enmity,  and  at 
variance.     There  is,  therefore,  one  first  i^in- 
ciple  only.     It  must  be  the  same  Omniscient 
Beings  who  could  impress  upon  all  the  parts  of 
fiature  the  same  tendency,  and  cause  so  manf 
difierent  operations  to  produce  one  and  the  same 
tffeGL     It  is  indeed  said,  that  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  or  annihilated,  could  not  have  begun 
jto  exist  J  and  that  which  could  not  have  com* 
iraenced  to  exist,  exists  from  necessity,  or  has 
Vfithin  itself  a  cause  sufficient  for  its  existence : 
it  is  then  useless  to  search  beyond  nature  which 
'IS  known,  to  that  which  is  totally  unknown. 
Why  shoiild  we  recur  to  the  inconceivable  and 
chimericaJi  operation,  which  we  are  to  undei> 
stand  by  the  MK)rd  creatidn  ?    Can  we  conceive 
that  an  immaterial  being  could  have  drawn  ma* 
teriality  from  himself?    If  the  creation  be  a  de- 
duAion  from  nothing,  must  it  not  be  conceded^ 
that  God,  who  has  taken  it  from  himself,  must 
he  nothing  else  than  nothing  ? 

K  3      .  :  We 
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Wt  are  to^  also^  that  ahnoet  t3i  ihn  hfedi^ 
then  phild$ophe]:B  regaided  the  worki  as  etenwl^ 
OceUus  Lucaaus  says  formally,  in  speaking  i>( 
the  tuuveise»  '*  it  has  been  always,  and  it  atvvays 
will  be/'  Creation,  it  is  said,  in  the  sense  given 
to  it  by  moderns^  is  a  theological  subtilty.  The 
Hebrew  word  iarah^  is  rendered  in  Greek  in 
the  version  o(  the  Septuagint,  «r«/#fgfv.  Qto-» 
tius  and  Vatable  assure  us,  that  to  render  the 
Hebrew  phrase  properly,  it  must  be  read-^Whcn 
God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  mattdr 
Was  unformed. — ^Whence  we  sec  that  the  Hfe* 
brew  word  which  has  been  rendered  to  create, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  to  form,  fashion, 
or  arrar^,  St.  Jcrom  says,  creare  is  the  same 
thing  as  condere^  to  found,  to  buikl.  The  Bildd 
does  not  in  any  part  speak  plainly,  that  tbs 
world  was  made  from  nothing.  St.  Justin  ap« 
pears  to  have  regarded  matter  as  eternal,  since 
he  has  praised  Plato  for  saying,  that  God,  in  the 
creation  of  the  work],  did  nothing  more  than 
give  an  impuke  and  a  fashioning  to  matter.  It 
fe  very  difficuh^  I  wiB  cc»ifbs3,  not  to  persuade 
oneVself,  that  matter  fe  eternal ;  it  beii^  i«n* 
possil:^  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  there 
ever  was  a  time,  when  there  was  neither  spal^e, 
lengthi  tweadth,  ncr  thickness.  Nature  is  a  wliele, 
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Mdl^oif'  Hvbg^^  th^  p»tts  of  which  are  con^ 
Moted  to  inault^n  9/^¥»^  exi$teiKe».  apd  life. 
Plato  s^y9,  matter  amd  i^ecessity  are  the  ^am« 
Umi:^  and  that  D^ece$$ity  is  the  mother  of  the 
woild.  In  effect,  0)^ter  acts  apparently,  be* 
cause  it  exi^t)^ ;  a^d  it  exists  for  action ;  fur  * 
ther  we  cannot  go*  If  it  be  demanded,  how,  01 
for  what  it  exists  ?  we  may  say,  it  exists  neoes^ 
Mrily,  or  because  it  holds  in  itself,  from  Pro* 
cadence,  a  softciency  of  reason  for  existence.  In 
siq^x)sing  it  created,  however,  says  an  atheist^  or 
produced  by  a  being  distind  from  itself,  and 
still  more  unknown  than  it  is,  it  must  alwap  be 
taid,  that  that  being,  whatever  it  be,  is  of  ne- 
cessity, or  possesses  in  itself,  a  sufficiency  of  cause 
for  its  existence*  Now,  in  substituting  matter 
jor  nature  for  that  beu^,  we  do  nothing  more 
than  substitute  an  agent  known,  or  possible  to 
be  known  in  some  re^ds,  to  one  unknown,  to* 
tally  impossible  to  be  known,  and  the  existence 
of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  shew.* 

But,  we  have  already,  I  hope,  satisfadbrily  in« 
validated  such  monstrous  contradidUons  and  ab« 
nudities ;  and  therefore,  lest  we  should  get  out 
of  our  depth,  in  sounding  in^aginary  gulphs^ 
wherein  many  of  the  tallest  philosophers  have 

K  4  been 
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betn  diowned,  we  shall  quit  thi$  icfaecrless  hbfm 
tVith  of  atheistical  reseaich.  To  hi^esaid  m^ 
thing  on  the  sulked,  would  have  bcxax  aa  ooois** 
sion.  To  say  more  would  be  both  tiresome  asid 
superfluous.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  consider 
it  m  another  point  of  view :  recolle&ing,  tliaft 
the  good  and  evil  of  eternity'  are  too  pondevous 
for  the  wings  of  wit,  and  that  it  would  be  wi» 
for  free-thinkers  themselves,  were  they  to  be  mo-* 
rally  content  with  calm  beli<^,  and  an  humUe 
adoration.  - 

Scepticism,  it  is  pretended,  pte-supposeS  a^pro^ 
found  and  disinterested  examination^  Many, 
indeed,  disbelieve  from  ignorance.  But  the  real 
sceptic,  it  is  said,  has  weighed  and  measured  bi% 
reasons,  wliich  is  not  a  trifling  matter.  Every 
tr^ind,  say  the  pyrrhonists,  has  its  own  tdescopa^ 
That  is  a  colossus  in  one  man's  sight,  which  ia 
scarcely  perceptible  in  another's.  A  reason  to 
this  man,  is  no  reason  to  that.  Thus  difieitlitly 
oi]ganized,  how  are  we  to  accord  in  sentiment  ? 
How  many  moral  proofs  must  .be  adduced^  to  . 
counterbalance  one  metaphysical  conclusion  ^ 
Are  they  the  optics  of  the  sceptic,  or  the  opti^ ; 
of  the  believer,  that  are  fallacious  ?  If  the 
point  be  undetermined,  whence  comes  that.def 
cisive  tone,  which  is  by  priests^  for  example,  so 

arrogantly 
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MHjgaiitf  jT'iassumed  ?  Dogmatic  ^fficiendf  is 
Mvokixig*  One  is  tempted  almost  to  hate  truths 
wbeiv  it  is  forced  upon  one  as  indubitable. 

Men  ^vith  ardent  imaginations,  and  an  edgem 
ness  of  disposition,  it  is  very  certain,  love  rather 
to  hazard  a  definitive  choice,  than  to  have  nbne 
at  all.  They  have  not  patience  often  to  ex- 
amine with  tranquility  and  reason ;  they  have 
not  temper  or  pei^everance  to  go  into  deep  inr 
^estigation.  For  how  is  it  possible,  say  they,  to 
be  at  rest  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  ?  Can  we 
be  hafipyy  not  knowing  who  we  are,  whence  we 
oune,  and  whither  we  are  going  ? — Be  not  hasty 
in  your  detemiination.  If  you  find  your  reason 
silent,  when  you  consult  it  on  the  nature  of  your 
situation,  the  fatflt  is  not  yours.  Nature  has  or* 
dained  that  this  knowledge  should  be  kept  from 
-ps ;  and  theicfore  your  chagrin  is  just  as  uni'ea* 
sQQable,  as  it  would  be,  were  you  to  be  afflided 
at  not  having  four  ejres,  four  feet,  and  a  pair  of 
wings.*  I  will  go  stUl  further.  That  whidi 
has  never  been  called  in  question,  I  will  allow, 
has  never  been  proved ;  and  that  which  has  never 
been  e^camined  without  prejudice,  has  never  been 
examined.  Incredidity,  I  know,  i^  sometimes 
the  vice  of  ^  weak  man ;'  and  credulity,  even  the 
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foiting  of  a  man  of  genius.  The  latter,  hawerer^ 
sees  far  into*  the  regions  of  possibilities  ;  the  for-» 
tner  scarcely  observes  those  things  which  aie 
about  him  Hence,  the  one  is  cowardly ;  the 
other  is  rash.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  when  re* 
ligtous  men  have  armed  against  scepticism^  it  is 
possible  they  may,  in  some  instances,  have  mis* 
taken  the  real  and  dignified  grounds  of  their  own 
cause ;  or  in  some  respedbs  have  ran  counter  to 
:  them.  For  if  it  be  certain^  that  to  have  truth 
cmbtuced,and  ^Isehood  abandoned,  nothing  moitf 
is  required  than  tliat  they  should  be  fuUy  aad 
universally  known,  it  were  fervently  to  be  wished^ 
that  a  liberal  scepticism  were  generally  pnevalent. 
At  the  same  time,  if  this  be  true,  how  can 
it  likewise  be  true,  that  man  is  not  unhaf^y 
but  as  he  is  acquainted  with  abstraft  specula^ 
tions  ?  Before  he  studies  physics,  we  are  tokl,  he 
woiid  be  a  metaphysician.  He  despises  reafities^ 
and  meditates$oa  chimeras.;  he  neglects  £i£by  to 
feed  himself  on  systems ;  he  pretends  to  know 
his  fate  in  another  world,  at  the  same  time  thalr 
he  is  indifferent  to  what  woiild  render  him  happf 
in  this.* 

It  is  indisputable,  that  the  want  of  studyii^ 
aature,  or  rather  the  Author  c^  Nature^  and  his 

laws> 
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kw8>  is  the  cause  why  man  crawls  00  in  igno- 
nuKe,  aiKl  makes  sudi  uncertain  stqps  towards  • 
his  own  felicity.  Idleness  feels  its  account,  in 
giving  itiself  up  to  the  guidance  of  example. 
Passive  submission  to  authority  is  less  fatiguing 
thanexpeiinaentalaftivity.  And  hence  the  reasoa[i 
why  tribes  of  people  drawl  on  in  an  intelledual 
iethaigy.  But  there  is  no  lastii^  pleasure  so  sweet 
as  contemplation ;  all  others  grow  flat  and  m^ 
eipid  upon  frequent  use ;  and  as  we  advance  in 
life)  or  as  we  decline  into  age,  he  knows  not  what 
to  do  with  himself^  who  cannot  think.  He  saun^ 
tcss  about  from  one  dull  business  to  another,  to 
wear  away  time,  and  has  no  reason  to  value  life, 
but  because  he  is  afiaid  of  death.  But,  con« 
tttmi^ation  is  a  continual  ^ring  of  fresh  plea* 
%mes.  Truth  is  inexhaustible ;  and  when  once  , 
you  are  in  the  right  way,  the  farther  you  go,  the 
greater  discoveries  you  make,  and  the  greater  is 
your  satisfaftion.  We  are  sometimes  pleased 
and  tmnsported  with  ingenious  inventions  in  ma> 
(hematics,  mechanics,  and  natural  philosophy; 
imt,  these  are  merely  momentary  recreations^ 
when  compared  with  higher  and  more  serious 

q)eculations.^ 
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I  am  aware  of  the  pleasantries  whkh  bdvt 
been  showered  upon  €ontemp)ation»  and  upoft 
all  sorts. of  metaphysical  rcsearclies.  We  are 
asked,  if  it  be  possible  to  -conceive  any  way  of 
seeing  without  eyes,  or  of  feeling  without  fingers. 
We  are  told  that  die  sky  is  not  blue,  and  that  sugar 
is  not  sweety  that  there  is  no  bulk  or  size} 
that  the  large,  the  mediate,  and  the  small,  arr 
the  same  ideas  in  every  different  scale,  the  smalt* 
jcst  berry  being  in  relative  mensuration,  no  more 
in  actual  bulk  than  the  largest  planet.  Nature^ 
say  mighty  philosophers,  has  no  difference  of  big 
and  little;  with  her,  large  and  small  are  the 
same.  Every  part  is  as  large  as  the  whole ;  and 
the  whole  as  small  as  a  part.  Relative  proportioo 
appertains  only  to  the  mind. — To  what  scft  of 
philosophy  do  you,  Sir,  belong?  Do  you  be^ 
iieve  the  world  to  be  solid  or  immaterial ;  com- 
posed of  vortices  or  spheres  of  repulsion  i  Do 
you  take  the  soul  to  be  an  Eolus's  harp,  and  all 
the  fine  things  in  it,  to  be  vibratiunclcs  ?  Do 
you  think  that  conscience  is  the  best  teacher  of 
the  mathematics;  that  the  theory  of  viai&nf 
is  to  be  known  by  common  seme ;  and  algebra 
and  fluxions  by  intuition?  Or  that  abstmft 
truth  and  \irtue  could  reside  in  Venus,  or  Sa- 
turn's  ring,  provided  they  had  no  intelledual 
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tenement  ui)on  earth  ?  The  intclli^ble  essences 
6f  things,  say  some  profound  investigators,  are 
the  oniy  habitations  of  tiruth,  and  the  only  objeds 
ef  knowledge ;  they  are  invisible,  incorporeal, 
incorruptible,  above  all  motion  and  mutation  i 
making  up  together  a  being  called  an  Infinite 
Reason,  ra  ov.  These'  intelligible  species  are 
the  originals  and  exemplars  of  all  created  exis-^ 
tences.  Ev^ry  soul  is  impressed  with  them  at 
the  commencement  of  its  being ;  and  they  Ha 
lidded  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds ;  embrio 
eoeigies,  predetermined  tendencies  to  adion,  ar4 
bitraiy  senses  destined  to  dictate  in  the  beautiful 
and  moral  species,  which,  with  all  the  powers, 
fiundtfes,and  future  possessions  of  the  soul,lie  hid^ 
like  the  s^s  of  plants,  till  circumstances  and 
occasions  ripen  and  imfold  these  intell&ffcual 
germs.  Durati(»i,  vacuity,  truth,  possibility,  and 
equality,  causation,  in  short,  every  thing  of  which 
immensity  at  infinity  may  be  affirmed,  are  these 
eternal  entities  we  cany  about  with  us«* 

it  is  too  true,  that  many  metaphysicians  have 
been  extravagant.;  and  that  others  have  been  dry, 
and  unaccountably  inattentive  to  the  general  phse-^ 
nomena  of  nature.  And  hence,  the  reason  why 
even  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  has«been  'by 
.'  some 
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fome  stiidied  with  greater  satisfifuSkion^  tfaanr 
some  of  our  ^ubtilest  researches ;  and  why  tbo 
unprejudiced  have  said,  they  would  rather  meet 
with  febles  of  the  Divinity  in  the  history  of  nxan-* 
kind)  than  with  the  reason  of  man  in  the  faisttoy 
of  the  Divinity.  But,  sound  philosophy  is  too  so^ 
ber  to  descend  to  wildenesses  of  imagination,  and 
too  rational  to  be  cheated  by  them.  The  phren*' 
siies  <>i  a  bold  and  an  ungovemed  fatncy  may  be 
read  as  a  philosophical  romance ;  but  they  are 
entitled  to  little  more  attention  than  a  mere  al**' 
legory, 

.  In  almost  all  metaphysical  speculations,  ako,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  each  philosopher  has  ttmbiaced 
or  established  some  one  particular  and  favourite 
system.  Reason  has  frequently  less  to  do  la  tb^ 
business,  than  habit  and  inclination.  A  mmd^ 
for  instance,  natundly  benevolent  and  kind,  takes 
its  ideas  from  the  principles  it  deduces  fium  tbft 
goodness  of  God,  because  nothingappeais  to  it 
so  grand,  so  beautiful,  and  so  capable  of  con* 
fening  blessings  upon  the  cfaildrcn  of  the  eaifth^ 
A  mathenaatical  or  calculating  mind,  whose  ima* 
gination  is  bfty  and  creative,  likes  better  to  bor^ 
Tpw  its  principles  from  order  and  wisdom,  uni^^ 
venaliy.*  diffiised  :  while  the  sombre  mind,  mia^ 
jinthrophic  and  melancholy,  odious  in  it3elf>  and 

odious 
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odious  to  otbei3»'  mlQhes  the  words  destiny «  &« 
taHtfi,  necessity,  faas^add ;  and  in  a  word>  per<- 
sundes  itself  there js  ncitlier  good  nor.  evil,  virtus^ 
001:  Yk:e»  in. the  world* 

•  *  • 

It  has  long  been,  indeed,  unfortunately  the 
pradiice  to  deery  metaphysical  studies/ as  having 
ao  fixed  piincipies,  and  Iciading  to  no  certain  con*^ 
elusion;  >  a^d  this^  wMh  those  partioUarly,  who 
deal  much  in  exp^nmentai  philosophy.  .  Accusf*. 
tomed  to  receive  do  evidence  but  that  of  their, 
senses,  they  think  all  is  fallacy  and  Ulusion,:  iC 
their  favourite  testimonials  be  wanting.  ,  Where 
they  can  neMh^r  see,  nor  touch,  nor  hoar,  not 
taste,  nor  smeU,  they  think  themselves  on  fairy 
ground,  surrounded  by  fleeting  spectres,  and  fan^ 
tastic  dreams.  But,  tins  is  a  pernicious  error : 
£ot  in  fad,  the  first  principles  even.' of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  so  far  85  they  are  obje^.of  rea^ 
soaingk  are  metaphysical  ideas ;  for  th)2^  cannot 
be  denominated  ffom  those  brandies  of  know** 
ledge,  of  which  they  ^re  the  basis,  and  which 
arise  out  of  them*  Metaphysics  ane  the  source 
and  common  parent  of  science ;  themselves  not 
properly  science,  but  the  womb  of  science.  They 
are  the  magazine  of  men's  original  conce{>tioDS  ; 
the  general  mart  of  truth  and  error,  commoQ 
alike  to  both.  Hence,  there  should  be  a  dis- 
crimination 
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cnminavtioh.    No  odium  can  in  justice  be  cas^ 
an  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  the' 
feunt^  of  all  our  truth,  because  mishi^)en  pro* 
dudionS)  crude  conjeduics,  and  chimeias,  are 

found  there  also.* 

From  the  eariiest  dawn  of  science,  to  the  fiist 
philosophy  of  the  present  age,  mankind  have 
been  perplexed  with  various  and  inecondkable 
opinions.  Some  have  been  the  parents,  others 
the  destroyers  of  sjrstems,  estaUishing  universal 
doubt  on  the  ruins  of  knowledge.  Both  have 
been  enemies  to  truth.  The  professed  disbe- 
liever, as  I  have  frequently  said,  may  be  deemed 
as  great  a  bigot  as  the  most  orthodox  zealot ; 
for  the  mind  which  is  dosed  against  convi<^on, 
is  as  much  bigotted,  as  that  which  pertinaciously 
supports  false  principles.  God  is  abstnifted 
from,  and  above  our  comprdiiensions ;  our  pie* 
tensions  to  describe  or  define  the  Deity,  are  pal- 
pably absurd  and  ridiculous :  for  though  a  cre- 
ated being  may  ascribe  to  its  creator  the  most 
glorious  of  all  known  perfections,  yet  as  all  its  ideas 
of  perfection  are  relative  to  itself,  the  attributes 
which  human  beii^  ascribe  to  God,  are  neces** 
sarily  the  superior  qualities  of  humanity.  Yet,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  first  cause, 

Tb« 
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cpii&tUution  of  the  mind  of  man  conr- 
adxnirably  to  his  present  state.  The  im*. 
b^  receives,  and  the  notions  he  fbmis. 
are  accmately  adapted  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life,  though  they  do  not  correspond  in  every  in- 
stance to  the  philosc^hic  truth  of  things.  That 
npthing  can  happen  without  a  cause,  b  a  prin- 
ciple  emlxaced  by  all  men.  However  ignorant 
of  the  cause,  we  notwithstanding  conclude,  every 
event  must  have  a  cause.  Even  sensation  af* 
fords  convidion,  where  reason  leaves  us  in  the 
dark.  We  perceive,  we  feel  the  proposition  to 
be  true. 

• 

Do  not  we  ourselves  aft  from  motives  ?  But 
the  remarkable  expression  of  Des  Girtes  is  often 
thrown  in  our  way :  "  Give  me  matter  and 
motion,  and  TU,  make  you  a  world."  Does  the 
materialist  recoiled:  here,  that  there  is  still  a  third 
thing  to  be  admitted,  that  is  to  say,  an  intelli* 
gent  being ;  a  Des  Cartes,  to  arrange  the  mat- 
ter  ^ven,  and  to  regulate,  the  motion.  Des 
Cartes  4id.not  say^  give  me  matter  and  motion, 
and  thence  wilL  result  a  world.  We  know  no- 
thing  of  the  ^aws  of  motion,  but  a  posteriori^  or 
from  experience.  No  person  has  ever  yet  been 
able  geometrically  to  deduce  them  from  the  es- 
oe  of  matter.  Those  philosophers,  who  have 
VOL.  IV.  L  attempted 
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attenq>ted  to  establish  them  a  priori ^ '  have  faadt 
the  mortification  to  find  themselves  contiadided 
by  e:q)erieDce;  while  the  greatest  matbemar 
tidansy  after  the  study  of  their  whole  lives,  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  other  sufficient  reason^ 
than  in  the  will  of  a  first  cause  or  movent 

But>  that  which  is  of  singular  consideration  is, 
that  these  atheists,  these  luminaries  of  the  wodid» 
^  all  times  leave  us  more  in  the  dark  than  we 
were  before  i  and  that  thou^  perfe&ly  a^neeiqg 
in  the  principle,  they  yet  go  the  most  imcommoii 
lengths  in  contradidion,  in  their  attempts  to  sap 
the  foimdation  of  what  is  universally  believed. 
One  after  another,  you  see  them  destroy  thdr 
own  respeftive  systems;  and  the  most  novdi 
have  only  to  boast  of  their  being  still  moie  pro* 
foiindly  olj^scuce. 

I  am  not  here  to. be  imderstood,  as  ws^og 
war  with  libera]  and  free  inquiry ;  nor  am  I  tQ 
be  classed  with  those  blind  enthusiasts,  who  ham 
called  those  atheists,  who  in  reality  have  not 
been  so;  and  who  have  hurried  themselves  inta 
errors  relative  to  the  attributes  of  God^  which 
would  make  them  rather  appear  advocates  of 
materiality,   than   those  whom  they  have  c^ 

posed. 
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laiosed.  For  instance^  Galilseo  was  declared  an 
atheist,  because  he  proved  the  earth  to  turn 
upon  its  axis ;  Des  Cartes,  for  having  supported 
the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas;  Gassendi,  for 
havii^  opposed  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas  i 
Montagne,  and  Charron,  were  loaded  with  the 
Bame  opprobrium,  for  having  laughed  at  some 
scholastic  absurdities^  The  whole  protestant 
world  are,  even  at  this  day,  damned  and  ex-> 
communicated,  for  denying  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  as  if  they  denied  the  infallibility  of 
God- 

But  cool,  deliberate,  didajftic  atheists,  art 
those  whom  every  honest  man  is  to  strive  against. 
hAts  of  destroying  thunder  go  out  of  their 
mouths.  Their  very  breath  scatters  desolation 
around.  Fubnen  ab  ore  ventt,  frondes  afflatibus 
urdent.  ^  As  in  the  physical  world  there  are 
sometimes  deviations,  so  in  the  moral  world 
there  are  sometimes  atheists.  But  thanks  be  to 
God,  it  is  as  impossible  "that  numbers  should 
agree  in  the  denial  of  the  existence  of,  a  first 
cause,  as  it  is  that  numbers  of  mothers  should 
at  the  same  time  be  delivered  of  double  headed, 
monsters.  A  people  aH  atheists,  would  as  much 
tontradift  |he  laws  of  nature,  as  a  people  all  her- 
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xnaphrodites.  Nor  could  such  a  society,  banisk^ 
ing  every  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  tearing  up  gpvernnient  by  the  roots,  in  anjr 
manner  exist.  For  suppose  a  corner  of  the  world 
allotted  to  them,  where  they  are  to  foimd  a 
colony,  and  fix  themselves;  and  that  their  charter 
of  legislation  is  prepared,  and  finally  agreed 
upon.  Proud  of  the  prospedt,  and  too  vain  to 
admit  even  a  doubt  of  stability  and  success,  they 
hasten  to  carry  into  execution  their  rational  de- 
sign. First  of  all  come  the  renowned  philoso- 
phers, of  serious  or  of  pleasant  complexions,,  who 
have  seen  all,  have  examined  all,  and  have 
^generalized  all.  To  them  nothing  is  unknown. 
They.are  intimately  acquainted  with  every  thing. 
•Next  to  these,  and  at  their  beck,  come  thou- 
sands of  the  lower  order  of  beaux  espritSy  who 
bustle  and  run  themselves  almost  out  of  breath, 
to  emerge,  if  possible  from  their  own  natiye  ob- 
scurity. At  the  heels  of  these,  follow  in  wanton- 
ness and  disorder,  a  crowd  of  females,  more  or 
less  tindured  with  the  new  philosophy.  In  their 
train  trip  their  simpering  gallants.  Last  of  all 
succeed  the  licentious  youth,  who,  to  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  would  have  nothing  to  believe.  * 
Can  these  be  supposed  sound  and  healthy  props, 
fit  for  an  infant  society  ?  Can  any  checks  they 

caa 
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tifln  impose,  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ? 
Or  can  an  edifice,  independent  of  God,  so  fright* 
fol  an  error  in  riiorality  ^  well  as  in  wise  go- 
vernment, b^  looked  upon  as  permafient  and  te- 
Bible  ? 

A  celebrated  Heathen  still  pushes  this  point 
Ikither.  •  Suppose,  sajrs  he,  there  was  a  race  of 
men  who  inhabited  the  center  of  the  earth  5  who 
'Without  ever  having  extricated  themselves  from 
their  appropriated  situation,  had  yet  heard  of  a 
God ;  and  that  at  an  almighty  fiat,  the  globe 
should  burst  asunder,  and  they  should  be  trans- 
planted from  their  gloomy  abode,  to  dwell  on 
the  surface  of  the  land.  What  would  tliey 
think,  on  discovering  the  heavens,  the  seas,  the 
woods,  and  the  mountains  ?  What  would  be 
their  thoughts,  when  they  should  consider  the  al- 
ternate round  of  day  and  night,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  the  temperature  of  the  winds,  the 
glory  of  the  solar  light,  and  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  bespangled  sky  ? 
Would  they  doubt  of  a  Divinity;  or  would 
they  not  conclude,  that  such  a  world  was  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  cause  ?  * 

*  L  3  I  wUI 
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I  will  not  go  so  £ir  as  to  say»  that  protnttt^ 
covenants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  hu« 
man  society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  athdst } 
that  the  taking  away  Qod,  but  even  m  thou^t, 
dissolves  all ;  that  those,  who  by  their  doEtnne 
undermine  and  destroy  all  religion,  can  have  no 
pretence' whereupon  to  challenge  the  privikge  of 
a  toleration ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  not  to^ 
be  tolerated  who   deny  the  being  of  God** 
But  this  I  will  say,  that  take  away  from  man 
the  opinion  of  a  rewarding,  and  of  a  chastising. 
God,  and  a  Sylk  and  a  Marius  will  exultii^y 
bathe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow* 
citizens ;  an  Augustus,  an  Anthony,  a  Lepidns, 
will  still  surpass  in  atrocity  a  Sylla  and  a  Ma« 
rius ;  and  a  Nero,  in  coolness  and  tranquillity^ 
wiU  order  the  mother  who  gave  him  being  to  be 
murdered*  ^    No  tie  can  bind  the  atheist,  if  he 
be  wicked.    The  monster  is  to  himself  a  God* 
He  will  immolate  and  sacrifice  every  thii^  to 
his  own  gratification.    Religion  is  thf  sucest 
guarantee  that  man  can  have  for  ihQ  honesty  c£ 
man.  X 

Thus,  whether  it  be  prejudice,  or  whether  it 
be  reason,  it  is  a  faA,  that  the  greater  part  of 

mankind 
*  JUocke.  t  Voltaire.  |  Montctquieu. 
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niAfiidnd  hare  riways  firmly  held  that  the 
destroykig  the  bcUef  of  a  I^Tinity,  would  be 
tft  the  same  moment  deatroyu^  eyery  motive  to 
virtue,  and  giving  a  looae  rein  to  every  viciou9 
appetite  and  passion.  Such  desperate  scepticism, 
exclusive  of  the  bad  efieds  it  may  have  on  the 
morals,  or  future  destiny  of  men,  impairs  even 
tfaeir  temporal  happiness,  by  wresting  from  them 
those  hopes,  which,  in  some  situations,  are  their 
<»nly  consolation.  It  is  a  rank  weed,  nurtured 
by  our  vices,  and  cannot  be  plucked  up  as  easily 
as  it  is  planted.  It  would  be,  indeed,  dreadful, 
I  am  sure  you  ifrill  allow,  to  be  left  to  wander 
through  life  without  a  principle  to  dircft  our 
condu^i  and  to  die  without  hope, 

In  whatever  point  of  view,  therefore,  those 
men  may  consider  themselves,  who  deride  the 
q)inions  which  th^ir  feilow^citizens  hold  sacred, 
their  vanity  is  often  overbalanced  by  the  ixk- 
some  doubts  which  obtrude  on  their  own  minds. 
Uncertainty,  with  respeft  to  the  most  interesting 
of  all  subjects,  or  a  fixed  persuasion  of  aimihila* 
tion,  are  equally  insupportable  to  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  who,  sooner  or  later,  en- 
deavour to  put  in  a  daini  for  that  bri^t  re- 
versiony  which  religion  has  promised  to  believers* 

1.4  ^ 
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If  the  idea  of  anxiihijlatioa  has  been  supported 
without  pain  by  a  few  philosophers,  it  is  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  said ;  such  a  state  of  mind 
can  never  be  a  source  of  satisfadion.  People  of 
great  sensibility  seldom  endure  it  long;  their 
fond  desire  of  immortality  overturns  every  fa- 
\>nc,  which  scepticism  has  attempted  to  raise  in 
their  minds ;  they  cannot  abide  by  a  do&rine^ 
which  plucks  from  the  heart  a  deeply  rooted  hope, 
tears  asunder  all  those  ties  of  humanity,  afiedion, 
fiiendship,  and  love,  which  it  has  been  the  busi* 
ness  of  their  lives  to  bind,  and  which  they  ex- 
pert v^iU  be  eternal.  Very  few  are  able  to  look 
with  steadfast  eyes  on  a  prosped:  which  termi- 
nates in  a  dismal  blank.  *  What  an  ill  ex- 
change, in  fadt,  to  give  up  the  hope  of  an  im- 
mortal life,  for  the  wretched  eclat  of  a  momen- 
tary admiration ! 

The  arms  of  the  infidel  have  been  pushed 
with  hardiness,  intrepidity,  and  vigour.  That 
they  have  not  been  successful  and  vidorious, 
is  because  they  have  been  direded  against  God. 
Unhappy  men,  who  are  so  ingeniously  industri- 
ous, to  shut  out  for  ever  from  their  view  the 
last,  best  prosped  of  humanity !  If  I  reason  as 

anatui^U 
•  Moore. 
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0  natural  philosopher,  every  thing  appears  in« 
comprehensible  to  me  without  a  God.     The 
word  nature  is,  to  me,  a  mere  illusion  ;  but  an 
intelligent  agent  accounts  for  the  little  I  am  ca<* 
pable  of  knowing.     Upon  the  supposition  that  - 
there  is  a  God,  I  conceive  something ;  without 
him,  I  conceive  nothing.     Must  I  not  consider 
it  a  manifest  contradiftion,  to  suppose  a  mass  of 
matter  moved  without  a  mover;  bestowing  intel- 
ligence upon  itself  in  man,  and  withholding  it 
in  a  stone ;  establishing  relations  and  connections 
through  the  whole  of  its  works,  without  any  end 
or  design ;  and  labourite  blindly,  with  the  most 
sublime  industry  ?   ^^  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God." 

But  under  this  Supreme  Being,  we  are  told, 
we  are  almost  all  of  us  wretched  and  unjust. 
This  is  but  too  true,  abstractedly  considered ;  we 
suffer  ourselves,  and  we  make  others  suffer; 
such  is  the  lot  of  humanity.  From  the  days  of 
Job,  down  to  the  present  time,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  mankind  have,  at  intervals,  felt  disposed 
to  complain  of  their  existence.  But  does  not 
thb  strongly  aigue,  that  we  consequently  stand 
greyly  in  need  of  that  consolation  and  hope,  of 
which  the  atheistical  philosophy  would  deprive 
us? 

Men, 
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-  Men,  too  often^  take  the  estimate  of  life  from 
themselves  and  their  own  situation.  While  succeas 
attends  them,  thej  think  they  shaD  never  meet 
with  disappointment ;  and  when  disappobtment 
stands  across  their  way,  they  think  they  shall 
never  more  meet  the  smiks  of  fortune.  While 
in  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  constitution  stroi^ 
the  spirits  alert,  the  desires  eager,  and  materials 
of  gratification  at  hand,  they  find  no  &ult  or 
blemish  in  natures  the  world  is  then  a  glorious 
world,  and  pleasure  is  ezpeded  without  end ;  wc 
bear  of  no  murmuring^  against  Provkknce,  nor 
mistrust  that  things  are  not  so  ordered  as  they 
should  be:  they  aie  rather  apt  to  think  that 
God  winks  at  their  miscarriages,  indulges  then 
in  their  follies,  and  suffers  them  to  do  what  mis- 
chief they  please  to  their  fellow«creatures.  But, 
when  pain,  disease,  disappointment,  or  distress 
pinches  them,  the  tables  are  turned ;  they  sec 
not,  nor  sympathize  with  the  enjoyments  abound- 
ing elsewhere,  but  take  their  judgment  of  nature 
from  that  little  spot,  wherewith  they  have  im- 
mediate concern;  and  then  doubts  arise  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  things.  Why  was  not 
this  mischief  prevented  ?  Where  was  Alm^hty 
Power,  that  could  not,  or  where  was  infinite 
goodness,  that  would  not,  prevent  it  ?  This  infi- 
nite goodness  ebbs  and  flows,  according  to  the^ 

state 


Mate  6t  our  minds :  when  we  are  at  ease  in  our-^ 
selves,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  entartatnii^  the  idea 
cf  it;  when  dissatisfied  with  our  present  condition, 
nothing  is  harder  for  us  to  ccnnprehend.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  ^  for  vexations  of  every 
kind  give  a  melancholy  cast  to  the  mind,  destroy-* 
ing  the  relish  of  those  pleasures,  which  used  to 
delight  us  before,  so  that  we  have  nothing,  simi- 
lar in  our  imagination,  wherewith  to  cotiipaio 
the  sensations  rf  others ;  our  only  way  of  estimat- 
ing other  people's  enjoyments  being,  by  imagin- 
ing ousselves  in  their  circumstances^  and  refledting 
on  the  joy  we  should  receive  therefrom.  But» 
when  the  mind  is  disposed  to  care  for  nothing, 
nd  to  find  a  relish  in  nothing,  we  cannot 
readily  conceive  others  wishing,  or  caring,  for 
what  would  not  affe(3:  us  ;  and  therefore,  being 
upable  to  form  a  dear  conception  of  enjoyment^ 
either  in  ourselves  or  elsewhere,  we  lose  the  idea 
of  that  goodness,  which  can  be  apprehended  only 
by  its  effeds. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  enjoyment  than  of  suffering  upon  earth: 
for  pleasure  springs  from  steady  permanent  causes, 
as  the  exertion  of  intelledual  ability,  the  vigour 
of  health,  the  due  returns  of  appetite,  and  calls 
of  nature  to  exetdse  and  rest;  but  pain  proceeds 

from 
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firom  accidents  which  happen  rarely, or,  excepting* 
the  last  summons  indeed,  from  diseases  which  are 
either  slight  or  temporary.  .  The  good-natured 
man  will  even  rejoice  to  see  the  lambs  sporting 
in  the  fields,  or  hear  the  birds  singing  or  chirp- 
ing out  their  happiness  ;  to  behold  the  swallow 
building  her  nest  to  hatch  her  young ;  the  ant, 
indmtrious  and  provident  for  future  accommoda- ' 
tion;  the  fly,  dancing  in  wanton  mazes;  the 
little  puceron,  in  water,  frisking  about,  as  if  de- 
lighted all  with  their  existence.     Though  he 
finds  no .  pleasures  within  his  own  reach,  or  has 
lost  the  relish  of  any  that  may  be  offered  him,  * 
he  may  refleft  how  many  thousands  are  at  that  * 
moment  dancing    and  singing,  marrying  and' 
given  in  marriage,  advancing  towards  '  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wishes,  and  pursuing  all 
kinds  of  enjoyment ;  how  many  millions  of  ani- 
mals are  eating  their  food,  providing  for  their* 
accommodation,  taking  their  pastimes,  or  rami"' 
nating  in  their  lurking  holes  j  and  this  conside- 
ration may  alleviate   his  chagrin,      T  do  upt 
mean  that  this  survey  can  stifle  the  smart  of  his 
own    suiFerings;  but  it  may  afford  him  this 
consolation,  tbat  there  is  an  inexhaustible  spring 
of  bounty  flowing  incessantly  upon  the  world  ; 
and  he  may  thence  conclude,  that  he  himself 
shall  partake  in  due  measure  oif  the  stream,  at 

some 
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same  time  or  other,  if  not  in  his  present,  at  lea$t 
^  in  some  future  state  of  beiAg. 

>  >  ■  • 

I  have  been  more  diffuse  on  this  subjeft,  than 

I  had  at  first  intended.  But  it  has  been  uo- 
.  avoidable.  The  ground  we  have  had  to  defend 
has  been  so  desperately  attacked,  that  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  be  particular,  as  well  aa 
general.  Moreover,  fine  writing  has  not  only 
imposed  upon  men,  but  it  has  seduced  many  from 
reason,  who  would  otherwise  have  gladly  trod* 
den  in  her  steps.  Pernicious  doftrincs,  sweetly 
delivered,  raise  the  delirium  of  fascination. 
The  mind  goes  as  it  is  led;  it  does  not  think  ; 
it  delivers  itself  to  sedudtion,  and  discards 
every  idea  of  discrimination.  False  speculation, 
indeed,  reduced  to  practice,  and  the  sober  deci- 
sions of  experience,  must  discover  its  fallacy. 
But  error  glides  with  persuasive  charms  in  the 
semblance  of  candour  and  disinterested  elo- 
quence. I  trust,  likewise,  I  have  not  been  illi- 
berally severe  on  those  authors,  whose  works,  as 
an  honest  man,  I  cannot,  I  acknowledge,  but 
reprobate.  Many  of  them  indisputably  had 
merit ;  and,  in  their  individual  capacity,  might 
have  adhered*  to  the  rigid  principles  of  right  rea- 
son, and  of  sound  morality.  No  wise  man  will 
refuse  them  the  charafter  of  genius ,  nor  will 

any 
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any  honest  man  be  wSIing  to  rob  them  of 
fair  pretensions  to  ability  and  learning.  But, 
to  more  than  this  they  are  not  entitled.  It  is 
one  thii^  to  dethrone  the  gods  of  knavery  and 
superstition ;  another,  to  dare  an  uplifted  hand 
against  the  beneficent  God  of  mercy  and  of  all 
goodness. 


LfeXTER 
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Our  subjed:  now  calls  us'  to  another  scene  of 
things.  What  period  shall  we  give  to  the  exis- 
tence of  this  globe  ?  What  number  of  years 
shall  we  suppose  man  to  have  inhabited  the 
earth,  so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him  by  Pro- 
vidence ?  This  is  a  difficult  question,  and  the 
more  so,  as  time  eludes  every  effort  of  calculation, 
as  space  does  every  effort  of  research.  Nothing 
but  darkness  dwells  beyond  the  epoch  given  us  by 
Moses.  To  conje&ure  when  the  globe  was 
created,  would  be  to  &11  into  that  extravagant 
licence  which  we  have  so  frequently  condemned. 
I  yet  hold  it  certain,  that  the  worid  has  been 
created ;  and  that  generations  have  existed,  an- 
terior to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  but  have  long  been  buried  in  that  etcr«» 
nal  oblivion,  which  attends  the  revolution  of 


To  delineate  the  withered  trunk  of  antiquity, 

knot  the  most  amusing  task  we  can  impose 

2  upon 
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upon  ourselves.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  sketch 
the  form,  and  to  trace  the  vegetation  of  a  plant ; 
but  the  tedious  detail  of  leaves  without  flowers, 
and  of  branches  without  fruit,  would  exhaust 
the  most  determined  perseverance.  Antiquity 
is  a  vast  country,  and  is  only  separated  from  oxir 
own  by  what  we  carelessly  term  an  interval  of 
time.  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  discovered 
its  coasts,  but  they  have  found  them  almost 
waste ; .  others  more  hazardous,  have  dared  hypo- 
thetically  to  push  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  ;  but  they  have  encountered  with  nothing 
better  than  the  dismal  rubbish  of  former  magni«» 
ficence,  or  with  phantoms  and  illusions  of  no 
definite  description.  To  explore  here,  is  to 
walk  among  ruins.  The  eye  can  scarcely  dis* 
cern  any  thing  but  marks  of  desolation.  The 
curtain  has  dropped,  and  the  splendour  has 
passed  away. 

• 

But  the  patient  investigator,  like  the  diver, 
may,  by  plunging  into  the  depth  of  things,  bring 
into  light  some  little  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
what  may.  long  have  been  buried  from  general 
observation.  Antiquity  is  to  us,  what  the  ^yholc 
volume  of  nature  was  to  antiquity.  Mighty  revo- 
lutions have  happened  in  the  universe.  How  aw- 
/ully  astonished  are  we  at  contemplating  the  vi* 

<issi(udoi 
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cissitudes  of  this  globe :  fishes,  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains ;  the  Alps  formed  of 
aquatic  crystallizations ;  the  Pyrenees  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  granite,  argillaceous  and  calcare- 
ous substances ;  here  tremendous  eminences, 
such  as  jSitna,  Heckla,  and  TenerifFe,  formed 
by  sub-marine  eruptions ;  there  the  petrified  bo- 
dies of  men  and  other  animals,  consolidated  into 
component  parts  of  the  solid  rock,  as  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  in  Dalmatia ;  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
entire  forests  turned  into  coal :  here  a  stratum  of 
shells ;  there  a  stratum  of  lava. 

Before  we  leave  this  scene,  therefore,  let  us 
try  if  we  cannot  distinguish  some  of  its  parts, 
through  the  medium  of  probability.  We  may, 
in  &ncy,  elevate  our  minds,  and  from  a  high 
stf^ion  take  such  a  view  of  the  world,  as  the  se- 
cond Scipio  did  in  his  dream,  when  the  whole 
earth  appeared  so  little  to  him,  that  he  could 
barely  discover  that  speck  of  dirt,  the  Roman 
empire.  We  derive  our  knowledge  from  a  people 
lost.  The  great  epochs  of  nature  are,  indeed, 
unknown  to  us,  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  under  which  they  are 
concealed.  But  an  anterior  people  most  evidently 
lived  in  a  flourishing  state;  cultivated  the  arts,- 
aod  inv&ited  those  sciences,  of  which,  in  frag- 
^r^MfkOT.   .  M  ments. 
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ments,  we  are  only  the  inheritors^  How  many 
IJ^titutioos  do  we  not  find,  of  which  it  is  impose 
sible  to  trace  the  commencetnent !  The  art  of 
fusing  metals,  an  art  so  difficult  as  to  Fequirs 
many  different  processes,  and  much  preliininary 
knowledge,  has  had  an  immemorial  existence  in 
the  east.  Letters  too  are  so  ancient,  tlmt  Pliny 
thought  himself  warranted  in  denominating 
them  etem^.  The  invention  of  the  signs  of  thq 
Zodiac  must  have  been  of  the  most  profounc) 
antiquity.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  ihe  astro- 
nomy of  the  ancients,  which  they  clearly  did  not 
invent ;  but  which  they  often  practised,  without 
\md^rstanding  its  principle  i 

We  ali'eady  have  had  occasion  to  mention  thf[ 
Atlantk:  island  of  Plato ;  ^d  to  observe  the 
twilight  which  still  hangs  ovbr  some  remote  part^ 
of  the  history  of  this  globe*  I  do  not  wish  to 
treq^ass  upon  yq^  with  the  eagerness  of  systc-r 
matic  cpi\jefture,  npr  to  say  that  things  s^^luaUy 
were  as  I  shall  venture  to  suppose  them,.  Th^ 
coi^edures  I  shall  lay  before  you,  will»  I  hc^e, 
bear  themselves  out,  without  mucli  trespassing 
^ther  upon  good  sense,  or  upon  religious  opi- 
nion. .  1  advance  them  as  matter,  more  of  coxi^ 
ous  ^)eculatioA  than  of  authority,  or  of  what  is 
still  &irther  from  my  idea,  of  uiumpeachafab  oe^ 
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«  ^ 

dibility*  The  aera  given  to  the  deluge  may  not 
be  striftly  accurate.  We  place  it  generally 
2329  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  the 
coritraiy,  the  Orientals,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
series  of  astronomical  observations,  go  conside- 
rably beyond  this  period.  But  do  wfc  not  see 
that  Abraham  lived  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  before  tht  vulgar  sera,  and  that 
in  his  days  the  world  was  peopled ;  and  that 
kingdoms  and  governments  were  established  ? 
Even  commerce,  according  to  Moses,  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  money.  Abraham 
himsetf  was  rrch  in  cattle,  in  gold,  and  in  silver.* 
The  court  of  Egypt  was  brilliant ;  and  the  laws 
so  undeviatihgly  and  so  rigorously  enforced,  that 
Joseph  found  them,  twa  hundred  years  after,  in 
the  exaft  state  in  which  Abraham  had  left  them. 
Is  it  easily  to  be  conceived,  that  in  so  inconside- 
rable a  number  of  years,  the  earth  could  have 
had  from  the  descendants  of  Noah,  so  prodigi- 
ous a  population  ?  Or  that  different  languages, 
religions,  political  regulations,  and  arts  and 
sciences,  could  have  so  generally  flourished,  or 
have  had  so  miraculous  a  growth }  Le  Fere  Ric- 
cidi,  however,  proves,  that  according  to  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint,  we.  should  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  deluge  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 

M  2  forty- 
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forty-three  years  before  oiir  sera.  *  St.  Augus- 
tin  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Septuaginf 
calailation  is  more  corred  than  that  of  the  He- 
brew. +  And,  in  fad:,  the  Israelites  do  not  ap» 
pear,  either  in  the  books  of  Moses,  or  in  their 
historical  narrations,  to  have  had  any  very  correft 
mode  of  chronological  computation.  Many  of 
their  expressions  must  be  looked  upon  as  figura- 
tive, or  symbolical ;  and  hence  anacronisms  maf 
be  allowed,  without  any  injury  to  the  general 
text  of  the  sacred  writings. 

I  know  it  is  s^d  significantly,  that  philoso«* 
phers  win  admit,  in  general,  that  the  world  had 
a  banning :  for  reason  supports  the  belief,  and 
the  universal  tradition  of  mankind  confirms  it ; 
but  that  they  will  not  admit  of  the  universal 
tradition  of  its  late  commencement ;  and  why  ? 

because  it  would  comport  with  the  account  of 

>  _ 

Moses  ;  and  all  he  says  must  be  delusion.  This 
Is  a  harsh,  and,  in  my  mind^  too  unqualified  an 
accusation.  And,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
to  the  advantage  of  truth  and  sound  principles, 
if  such  luimerited  opprobrium  were  less  abun- 
dantly poured  forth,  than  it  has  been  by  other- 
wise a  learned  and  respeftable  body  of  writers. 
I  have,  in  some  former  letters,  explicitly  givea 

my 
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my  opinion  relative  to  the  accounts  left  us  by 
Moses;  and  from  tliem  you  will  have  learnt, 
that  I,  at  least,  am  not  of  that  preposterous  con- 
federacy, which  would  indiscriminately  deny 
every  thing.  But,  is  it  to  be  controverted,  that 
one  half  at  least  oi  the  period  from  the  creation, 
is  involved  in  darkness,  fable,  and  ignorance? 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  empire, 
we  may  date  about  one  thousand  years  of  ancient 
history,  including  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
Rome  :  about  one  thousand  years  from  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America;  and  the  remainder  will 
scarcely  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modern 
state  of  Europe  and  of  mankind. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  history  given  us  by 
Moses,  particularly  Genesis,  appears  manifestly 
to  have  been  compiled.  The  first,  and  the 
principal  events  which  he  records,  had  hap- 
pened at  least  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  before  he  was  born  ;  a  period 
almost  as  long  as  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
to  the  present  day.  What  he  relates,  therefore, 
he  could  not  have  personally  been  acquainted 
with;  nor  are  we  any  where  told,  that  such 
knowledge  was  communicated  to  him  by  reve- 
lation.   In  no  one  part  of  Genesis  does  he  speak^ 
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but  as  the  simple  historian.     But,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  when 
he  delivers  himself  in  the  name  of  God,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  a  prophet.     The  whole  series  of 
fads,  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  he  seems 
to  have  gathered  either  from  records  or  tradition, 
and  to  have  faithfully  set  them  down  as  he  found 
them.  The  accounts  themselves,  it  is  allowable 
for  us  to  believe,  to  have  been  various ;  else 
how  are  we  to  .reconcile  the  frequent  and  unne- 
cessary repetitions  that  we  meet  with  ?     Genesis 
is  very  short,  and  yet  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
again  and  again.     An  able  man,  like  Moses, 
would  not  of  his  own  accord,  have  run  into 
glaring  tautology.  But,  the  most  learned  writers 
are  agreed  upon  this  point ;  nor  is  the  su^estion 
improbable,  that  Moses  might  have  inserted  the 
different  accounts  he  had  colleftcd,  in  separate; 
columns,  as  Origen  did  afterwards    the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  comparison;   and  as  has  often 
since  been  practised  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists*   After  tlie  cap- 
tivity, indeed,  inaccuracies  might  have  Crept  in, 
'OAing  to  the  ignprance  or  inattention  of  the 
tw  cribers    of  the  law.      Commentators  also 
universally  agree,  that  the  anacronisms,  as  well  as 
the  inconsi:>tencics,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  are 
manifold.  All  this,  however,  does  not  take  away 
I  from 
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fit>m  the  veneration  we  ought  to  have  for  the 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses.  There  is 
310  necessity  of  religion,  nor  any  diftate  of  poli- 
tical morality,  which  should  make  us  tena- 
cious of  the  now  exploded  opinion,  in  lege 
neque  prius^  neque  posterius  esse.  The  very 
errors  which  may  be  discovered,  may  fairly  he 
considered  as  so  many  evidences  of  authenticity. 
A  wise  man,  such  as  the  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
would  not  have  ventured  at  a  bungling  fabrica- 
Ition,  when  tlie  various  ^ditions,  or  histories  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  deluge,  of  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  particularly  of  Abra- 
ham,  were  perhaps  as  well  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  as  to  himself.  This  book  of  Genesis, 
therefore,  this  pell-mell  narration,  as  it  has  be.en 
unwittily  called  by  Spmoza,  has,  with  its  hoary 
age,  the  strongest  possible  claims  to  admiration 
and  lesped. 

Man  and  his  works  are  fleeting.  His  art, 
however,  is  able  to  construd  monuments  far 
more  permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his 
own  existence :  yet  these  monuments,  like  him- 
self, are  perishable  and  frail }  and  in  the  bound- 
less annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours  must 
equally  be  measured  as  a  passing  moment.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  built  two  thousand  years  be- 
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fore  Christ,  *  were  the  wonders  of  the  ancients. 
For  an  hundred  generations,  the  leaves  of  Au^ 
tunin  have  dropt  into  the  grave ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ftolomies,  the  Cssars 
and  Galiphs,  the  same  pyramids  stand  eredt  and 
imshaken  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile.  As  so 
many  islands,  they  stand  in  a  state  of  sdUitude 
and  safety.  Yet,  they  too  shall  fall,  -f*  All  sub- 
lunary things  have  undergone  their  respedivc 
revolutions;  they  have  had  their  dawn,  their 
meridian  light,  and  their  decline  into  obscurity. 
At  one  moment,  they  iiave  emerged  from  the 
profound  abyss  j  in  their  progress  they  have 
flourished  for  a  season  ;  but  at  length  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  gloom  of  an  eternal  oblivion. 

The  catastrophe  of  a  deluge  is  Indelibly  mark- 
ed on  the  face  of  nature.  But  I  have  ventured 
to  suppose  that  disaster  to  have  happened  to 
an  anterior  earth,  not  to  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  earth,  on  the  waters  rushing  into  the 
mighty  caverns  of  the  deep,  then  shewed  itself 
in  its  present  form.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  modem 
opinion,  that  the  sea  once  covered  our  earth. 
Aristotle  asserts,  that  both  continents  and  seas 
undergo  a  circuitous  change,  dry  land  succeedr 
ing  to  water,  and  water  to  dry  land. 

The 
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^  The  Chinese  have  a  tradition  of  a  mighty 
islapd  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean ;  and  the  Orir 
entals  have  a  tradition,  that  beyond  the  ocean 
there  was  a  land,  which  rose  to  the  walls  of 
heaven ;  and  that  man  was  bom  in  that  land, 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  How  is  it  that  thus 
from  Athens  to  Pekin,  thence  to  India,  an4 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries,  there  should  have 
been  the  same  idea  of  a  great  island  suddenly 
(destroyed  and  buried  vmder  the  waters?  This 
island  is  said  to  have  been  situated  opposite  to 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  of 
greater  extent  than  Lybia  and  Asia  joined  toge- 
ther *  On  the  division  of  the  earth  by  the 
gods,  it  is  said,  it  was. given  to  Neptune,  who 
£)und  in  it,  on  a  little  mountsun,  one  man  and 
one  woman,  who  were  formed  of  the  clay  on 
which  they,  stood.  This  island  abounded  in  fer- 
tility and  all  sorts  of  riches,  particularly  metals. 
The  temples  were  cased  with  gold ;  and  the 
pavements  were  made  of  silver.  But  you  will 
tell  me  this  was  all  a  philosophical  romance  of 
Plato.  I  do  not  altogether  consider  it  as  such  in 
r^rd  to  the  existence  of  the  land ;  for  I  have, 
I  think,  satisfaftorily  proved,  that  some  very  ex- 

■ 

tensive  island  or  continent  must  have  existed, 
while  the  most  elevated  parts,  of  thepresent  surface 
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of  the  earth  were  crystj^lizing  under  water.  Poetry 
and  imagination  may  have  been  employed  by 
the  Grecian  sage,  in  the  decoration  of  the  nK>^ 
ral  and  pditical  edifice  he  meant  to  rear.  Somt 
awfiil  catastrophe  evidently  seems  t6  have  beea 
traced,  whence  the  writer  wished  to  draw  an  user 
fol  lesson,  * 

But  it  is  a  proof  that  Plato  was  not  the  fabric 
cator  of  this  story,   that  Homer,*  six  centuries 
before  him,  ^aks  of  the  Atlantides,  and  of  their 
island,  -f  -  He  makes  the  tradition  of  them  mote 
ancient  than  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
the  enchantress  of  Ulysses.     Sanchoniathg  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  have  preserved  some  of  the 
genealogies  and  exploits  of  the  Atlantides.     So- 
lon, Euripides,  Pliny,  Strabo,  likewise  speak  of 
them  as  of  a  great  people  of  antiquity.  "The  At- 
lantides," says  Diodorus  SiGulus, "  inhabit  a  mari^ 
time  and  most  fertile  country.   They  diflfer  from 
their  neighbours  in  their  great  piety  towards  the 
gods,  and^  their  hospitality.   They  pretend,  the 
gods  had  their  birth  among  them,  and  of  this  opi- 
nion was  the  subliniest  of  poets,  Homer.  The  first 
king  of  the  Atlantides  was  called  Uranus.     Here 
reigned  also  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mer- 
cury, Isis,  and  Osiris.     The  basis  of  the  Grecian 

mythology 
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mythology  Is  thus  laid  In  the  Atlantic  island. 
The  Egyptians  make  every  thing  commcacc 
with  the  Atlantides ;  the  building  of  cities,  the 
science  of  astronomy,  the  arts,  letters^  general 
justice,  and  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  Grecian 
vanity,  also,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
divinities  they  adored,  were  the  gods  or  heroes  of 
the  Atlantides."^  But,  Sanchoniatho,  who,  after 
Moses,  is  the  oldest  historian  we  have,  who  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  arid  preceded  the  Chris- 
tian »ra,  at  least  2000  years,  commences  the 
history  of  the  world  as  a  prelude  ta  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  Phoenicia,  with  the  first 
races  of  men ;  and  among  these  he  mentions 
Taaut  or  Mercury,  Helius,  Uranus,  Chronos 
or  Saturn,  Atlas,  Persephone  or  Proserpjtiej 
Athena  or  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Hercules,  &c. 

These  different  writers  do  not  indeed  accu- 
rately agree  in  every  thing  they  have  handed 
down  to  us  relative  to  the  Atlantides.  But  such 
coincidence  cannot  be  expected,  when  even  in 
the  most '  evident  occurrences,  the  very  occur- 
rences of  the  present  day,  we  seldom  meet  with 
a  general  uniformity  of  opinion.  The  same 
fa6t  recounted  by  different  people,  and  in  differ 
rent  ages,  must  inevitably  be  distorted,  cither 
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from  the  love  of  the  marvellous^  the  defed  of 
memory,  or  the  excess  of  imagination.    It  is 
only  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  such  extraordinary  traces  of  similitude 
should  remain.     In  all  the  mass  of  mythology, 
which  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Grecians, 
believed  they  had  derived  from  the  Atlantides,  I 
Jcnow  it  is  proved,  there  is  little  but  allegory. 
Hercules,  and  his  labours,  we  are  taught  to  con- 
sider as  the  revolutions  occasioned  by  our  pro* 
gress  round  the  sun ;  Saturn,  as  the  tillage  of 
the  earth ;  and,  in  short,  all  their  brother  and 
sister  divinities,  as  we  shall  more  fully  explain 
hereafter,  as  nothing  more  than  ancient  instruc- 
tions, committed  to  the  memory  of  men  under 
pmblematical    representations,*      Among    the 
islands  of  the  western  ocean,  however,  it  is  said, 
some  usages  have  been  discovered  similar  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  particularly  that  most 
singular  one,  the  preservation  of  the  dead  as 
mummies.     Two  from  Teneriffe,  were  in  the 
cabinet  of  the   late   King    of    France.    But, 
where  this  Atlantic  island  was  situated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.     The  mere  name  Atlantic  is 
not  sufficient  to  confine  us  to  that  ocean.   Strabo 
and  Diodorus  place  Arabia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.     Plutarch  says,  that  Ogygia  was  a 

five 
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five  days  voyage  to  the  westward  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.* 


In  South  America,  the  word  Atlan  has  been 
£3und  very  general.  Towns  and  distrifts  had 
their  terminations  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
called  themselves  Atlantides.  History,  and  the 
tradition  of  all  ages  mention  Uranus  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Atlas.  This  appellation,  Uranus,  or 
Uran,  is  in  common  use  at  this  day  in  America 
and  in  Ethiopia,  and  signifies  that  which  is  lu- 
minous, piercing,  elevated,  or  flaming.  The 
daughters  of  the  royal  family  of  Peru  were 
called  Pallas,  or  Pallades.  The  Canary  Islands 
were  so  called  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Incas  had  a  city  and  province 
called  Canar :  in  Mauritania  we  find  the  pro- 
montory Canar :  a  people  of  Africa  were  called 
Canars.  We  know  the  Gruanches  of  Teneriffe* 
Another  nation  of  Guanches  inhabited  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paraguay.  All  this  strongly  speaks 
some  line  of  communication  between  the  two 

■ 

hemispheres,  at  some  distant  period.  Plato  re- 
marks, that  the  Atlantides  (not  Atlantes,  who, 
according  to  Diodorus  were  Ethiopians)  invaded 
Africa,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Egypt ;  and  he 
further  says,  their  expeditions^  however  marvel- 
lous 
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lous  they  may  appear,  were-  neverthekss  abso« 
lutely  iiiatters  of  fadt;  * 

The  very  Word  Atlantldes  signifki  inhabi- 
tants of  an  high  country.  Tbala^  or  Athia,  in 
the  oriental  tongues,  and  Thai  or  Tal,  in  the 
northern,  denote  elevation  or  eminence.-f-  Now 
let  us  look  at  those  elevated  countries,  and  vast 
plains  of  South  America,  which  strike  one  as  it 
were,  as  the  fragments  of  one  world,  rising  out  of 
the  fragments  of  another.  Every  part  exhi- 
bits some  astonishing  phaenomenon.  The  nature 
rf  the  soil,  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
strata*,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  tempera* 
ttires,  the  natural  produdions,  the  animels, 
every  thing,  in  5hort,  mark^  a  dissimilitude  the 
most  extraordinary.  Here  it  is  spring;  at  a 
little  distance,  on  the  same  level,  winter.  The 
same  spot  contains  trees,  that  require  dififerenc 
soils  and  different  climates  La  oilier  countries. 
The  fruits,  the  vegetables,  the  quadrupeds,  the 
birds,  all  manifest  the  same  wonderful  contrast. 
Precisely  in  the  same  perpendicular  direftion, 
you  shall  have  three  stages  of  horizontal  grada- 
tion. The  first,  the  low  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea;  th«  second,  the  middle  land  of 

the 
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the  Cordeliers;  md  the  third,  the 'summits  of 
the  mountains  which  over-top  all  the  Andes.  In 
the  highest,  as  in  the  lowest,  thpre  shall  be  ex-^ 
tensive  beds  of  sands,  beds  of  shells,  petrified 
fishes,  and  all  sorts  of  calcareous  substances. 
The  low  lauds  are  about  thirty  njiles  broad, 
the  Cordeliers  about  sixty  miles  broad,  and  the 
Andes  about  the  same  breadth,  and  this  from 
east  to  west.  Such  is  this  singular  country ; 
nor  can  it  be  compared  to  any  thing  more  aptly 
than  to  the  flats  and  shoals,  and  to  the  abysses 
and  mountains,  which  the  bottom  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ocean  discovers,  on  examination,  by 
soundings.^ 

But,  waving  for  a  moment  America,  and  the 
islands  ofthe  Atlantic,  cast  your  eye  on  the  position 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  theCelebes,with  all  that 
is  called  the  Archipelago,  in  the  Chinese  seas  ; 
Formosa,  the  Manillas,  Japan,  and  the  innu-^- 
merable  clusters  of  little  islands.  Observe  then 
New  Britain,  New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  what  vast  remains  of 
former  countries^  for  remains  they  most  probably 
ai:e,  excepting,  indeed,  such  as  have  been  formed 
by  volcanos.  One  instance  will  be  convincing. 
Cooke  took  with  him  toNew  Zealand,  aXaiecian^ 

called 
*  Don  Ulloa. 
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called  Tupia.  This  man  found .  that  the  New 
Zealanders  s{)oke  the  same  language  with  himself^ 
and  that  they  prafkised  the  same  religious  rites» 
The  distance  of  these  countries/  one  from  the 
other^  is,  notwithstandbg,  43  degrees,  or 
2580  miles.  For  curiosity,  attend  to  the  few 
following  words : 


Zealandisb. 

Tditien. 

BigUsh. 

Taata. 

Taata 

A  man* 

Wahine      - 

Juahine 

A  woman. 

Eraeae      - 

Earce 

A  Captain  or  Leaded* 

Erai 

Erai 

Forehead. 

Mata 

Mata 

Eyes, 

Paparinga    - 

Paparea     - 

Cheekf. 

Ahew 

Ahew 

Nose. 

£upo 

Eupo 

Head. 

Hangutu     - 

Utu 

Mouth. 

Mannu    .  - 

Mannu 

A  bird. 

Cumala 

Cumala 

Potatoe. 

Tahi 

Tahi 

One. 

Rua 

Rua 

Two. 

Toni 

Toni 

Three.                     j. 

Ha 

Hea 

Four. 

Rema 

Rema 

Five. 

Ono 

Ono 

Six. 

Etu 

Hetu 

Seven. 

Warn      . 

.  Waru 

Eight. 

Iva 

Heva 

Nine. 

This  is  an  analogy  too  strong  to  admit  of  any 

doubt  of  some  common  original.    It  likewise 

would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  an  uninterrupted 

4  continent 
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coDtineDt  might  have  existed  between  New  Zea- 
land and  Taita.  And  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, that  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland 
must  always  have  been  distin<5l:,  as  the  difference 

• 

is  total,  both  in  languages,  customs,  and  religion.'* 

In  the  year  1722,  Rogewin  discovered  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  27^,  6', 
and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  Chili. 
This  island,  about  50  miles  in  circumference, 
had  about  3000  inhabitants.  But,  what  made 
it  remarkable,  were  the  colossal  statues,  which 
were  found  in  it,  and  to  which  the  people  ren- 
dered a  species  of  homage,  though  not  of  adora- 
tion. In  1770,  Philip  Gronzales  anchored  at 
the  same  island,  s^w  these  same  colossal  figures, 
and  measured  them.  Cooke  landed  here  in 
1774,  and  could  not  comprehend  how  a  people, 
without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  sculpture,  or 
of  any  of  the  arts,  and  without  any  visible  quarries 
of  stone,  could,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  have 
ereAed  such  statues,  Cooke  gives  us  the  draw- 
ings of  these  figures ;  they  are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  of  Peru.  He  found  the  lan- 
guage the  same  as  that  of  Taiti,  though  it  is  2400 
miles  from  Taiti,  and  the  same  as  New  Zealand^ 
from  which  it  is  distant  4980  miles.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  this  eastern  island,  and  the 

voj,.  IV.  N  others, 
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others  had  one  origin.  He  found  the  ruins  of  large 
edifices^  likewise  bere^  which  had  been  ereAed 
in  stone,  in  like  manner  with  the  public  buildings 
of  Peru.  These  were  surely  then  built  by  a 
people  anterior  to  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 

In  the  I  o  I  St  year  after  the  flood,  is  said  to  have 
happened  the  buildmgof  Babel,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,andthe  dbpersion  of  mankind;  and  about 
the  same  time  Noah  is  supposed  to  have  parted 
from  his  rebellious  offspring,  and  led  a  colony 
of  the  more  tra6Uble  into  the  East ;  and  there, 
either  he,  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  have 
founded  the  empire  of  China.*    But,  how  this 
was,  I  know  not.    It  is  not  easily  to  be  conjec- 
tured how  empires  were  founded  in  the  progres- 
sive dispersion  of  the  Noachida?*    Nothing  is  so 
feasible,  as  the  transformation  of  a  physical  6r 
moral  truth,  into  a  theological  or  poetic  error. 
False  conceptions  often  deform  pure  ideas.  The 
rarity  of  vigorous  and  sound  judgment  occa- 
sions preposterous  applications.  This,  however^ 
is  curious,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more  fully 
see,  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah 
called  themselves  children  of  the  Sun.     The 
ffcsLt  characters  of  antiquity  looking  upon  this 
luminary  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  were  always 
proud  to  be  derived  from  him.    Ja-phtas,  or 

Japhet, 
•  UnlrersarHistory. 
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Japhet^  in  Hebrew^  sigoifies  the  soul  of  nature^ 
and,  in  another  sense,  the  sun.  Sem,  or  Shem^ 
is  the  appellation  of  the  sun,  considered  as  the 
regulator  of  times  and  seasons.  Cham,  or  Ham^ 
is  the  name  of  the  vivifying  quality  of  the  sun. 
Thus,  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the 
renovators  of  the  human  race,  were  all  immedi- 
ately derived  from  the  sun.*  From  the  Persians, 
you  know,  has  proceeded  an  usage  which  may  be 
considered,  at  this  day,  as  an  analogy.  The  so- 
vereign Mahommedan  Princes  of  the  East,  in- 
stead of  their  patronymic,  always  sign  Byze, 
which  signifies  the  sun. 

It  is  a  faft  well  known,  that  the  ancients 
personified  the  elements.  The  setherial  mass 
was  stiled  Jupiter,  and  he  was  armed  with 
thunder  and  lightning ;  the  air,  his  sister 
and  bosom  companion,  was  stiled  Juno; 
the  body  of  waters,  Neptune ;  the  earth,  Plu- 
to. Heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness^ 
were  conceived  to  be  their  creative  and  their 
destrudive  properties;  and  hence  the  poeti- 
cal imagination  of  elemental  sexes,  marriages, 
&c.  Water,  which  holds  a  middle  station  betwixt 
earth  and  air,  and  which,  from  its  volatility  oa 
the  access  of  fire,  and  its  density  in  its  absence, 
is  susceptible  of  various  changes,  was  thence 

N  2  designed 
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designed  a  Mercury,  a  messenger,  who  kept  up 
the  commerce  between  the  superior  and  the  infe- 
rior regions.  In  like  manner  there  was  supposed 
a  reciprocity  of  kind  and  friendly  aftions.  The 
element  of  fire  w^s  supposed  to  preserve  the 
earth  from  submersion,  if  not  from  entire  disso- 
lution ;  the  air,  to  nourish  and  support  the  fire  ^ 
and  the  water,  to  withstand  the  violences  of  the 
air. 

The  great  vicissitudes  in  nature,  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture^ 
were  conceived,  however,  not  to  arise  fi-om  dif- 
ferent causes,  but  to  be  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  principle.  iEther  was  this  great  principle  ; 
and  from  aether  resulted  the  whole  of  the  diver- 
sity of  phenomena/  Ig^is,  ubique  latety  naluram 
ampUEtitur  omnem ;  cunSa  parity  renovat,  dividit^ 
unit,  alit.  But,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  upon  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  or  according  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  the  Isis  and  Osiris,  was  the  generality 
of  the  ancient  religious  systems  built,  and  into 
these  personages  might  all  the  other  divinities 
be  reduced.  Isis,  by  different  authors,  is  called 
Ceres ;  Juno,  the  moon  ;  the  earth,  Minerva ; 
Proserpine,  Cybele,  or  the  mother  of  the  gods ; 
Venus,  Diana,  Bellona,  Hecate,  and  in  short,  all 
the  goddesses.    Osiris,  in  like  manner,  has  been 

taken 
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taken  for  all  the  gods,  zs  Bacchus,  Sempis,  the 
Sun,  Pluto,  Jupiter  Amnion,  Pan,  Apis,  Ado- 
nis,Tican,  Apollo,  Mithras,  &c.  Hesiod  branches 
them  out  into  at  least  30,000  divinities.-— 
No  part  of  nature  but  has  had  its  god.  Poly- 
theism is  an  aggregate  of  attributes.  Is  not 
Osiris,  ranging  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth  to 
teach  nunkind  agriculture  and  cultivation,  the 
same  as  Bacchus  prosecuting  the  same  plan,  and 
Ceres  roaming  with  her  bounteous  cornucopia  ? 

The  Egyptian  ^nd  the  Grecian  divinities  have 
been  conceived  by  some,  to  have  been  merely 
the  types  of  some  great  calamity,  Ceres,  it  has 
been  contended,  was  our  parent  earth.  Isis  and 
Osiris  were  symbolical  representations  of  good 
and  evil.  Horus,  murdered  by  Typhon,  was 
the  image  of  the  destru&ion  of  an  ancient 
world.  The  resurreftion  of  Horus  exempli- 
fied the  resurredlion  of  the  present  earth,  from  the 
chaos  in  which  it  was  immersed.  Pluto,  as  well 
as  Typhon,  was  the  evil  principle.  Proserpine, 
as^well  as  Osiris,  was  the  good  principle.  The 
alternate  visits  of  Proserpine,  from  earth  to  hell, 
and  from  hell  to  earth,  were  merely  the  allegory 
of  the. vicissitudes  of  nature,  arid  the  mixture 
of  good  and  eviU  But,  independent  of  such 
interpretations  of  mystagogues,  is  it  not  histo* 
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rically  as  well  as  poetically  true,  that  Venus, 
called  by  the  Assyrians,  Mylitta,  or  Genetrix,  * 
and  by  others  Urania,  was  believed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  sea  ?  That  the  death  of  Adonis 
was  bewailed  with  mourning  and  lamentation  ? 
That  the  Phallus  was  hung  up  in  his  temple,  as 
an  emblem  of  gratitude  from  the  descendants  of  a 
first  parent ;  and  that  at  Heliopolis,  in  particular, 
there  was  a  Phallus  so  considerable  in  size,  that 
twice  a  year  a  priest  shut  himself  up  in  it  for 
the  space  of  seven  days  each  time,  as  a  comme- 
moration of  a  general  deluge  ijf-  That  the  dbvc 
was  held  in  religious  veneration,  and  that  even 
fishes  were  adored  in  Syria,  in  consequence  of 
;ome  awful  catastrophe  ?  % 

The  most  ancient  religions  were  apparently 
little  better  than  the  remnants  of  anterior  systems, 
and  evidently  bore  the  marks  of  the  accumulated 
error  of  ages.  The  closer  we  examine  them, 
the  less  we  perceive  of  a  primitive  or  original 
irstitution.  Every  trace  manifests  deviation  or 
depravity.  It  is  the  general  lot  of  sacred  predi- 
leftion,  rarely  to  retrench,  but  more  generally  to 
add.  Superstition  is  the  rust  of  the  human  in- 
telkd.  It  commences,  indeed,  in  the  infancy  of 
society ;  but,  it  does  not  arrive  at  the  complete 

destrudUoa 
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desthiftion  of  truth,  until  the  principle  upon 
which  it  afts  is  totally  shut  out  from  observa- 
tion.    Sanchoniatho  assures  us,  the  Phoenician 
cosqiogony,  transmitted  to  us  by  him,  was  taken 
from  Taatus,  who  was  the  $ame  as  the  Egyptian 
Hermes.  "  The  first  principle  of  the  universe,*' 
says  he,  ^^  was  a  dark,  spiritual,  or  windy  air ;  or 
a  spirit  of.  dark  air,  and  a  turbid  obscure  chaost 
All  these  things  were  infinite,  and  for  ages  had 
BO  bounds.    But,  when  the  spirit  was  afTeded 
with  love  towards  its  own  principles,  and  a  mix* 
ture  followed,  that  conjundion  was  called  desire. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  all 
things  ;  but  the  spirit  did  not  know,  or  acknow* 
ledge  its  own  production.     From  this  conjunc* 
tion  of  the  spirit  was  begotten  Mot^  or  hetero- 
geneous combination ;  and  of  this  came  the  seed 
of  all  creatures,  and  the  generations  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Certain  animals  had  no  intellectual  capa- 
city bestowed  on  them ;  although  from  them 
proceeded  intelligent  animals  called  Zophasemin^ 
or  contemplators  of  heaven,  being  formed  alike 
in  the   shape  of  an  e^.     Immediately  with 
Mot,   the  sun,   moon,  and  stars,  and   larger 
constellation  shone  forth.     Thus,   two  •  prin- 
ciples existed.     One  was  a  turbid,  dark  chaqs ; 
the  other  a  spirit^  or  prolific  goodness,  forming 
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r  • 

and  incubating  the  corporeal  world  into  per* 
feftion,* 

The  Egyptians  commenced  their  history  with 
the  Atlantides.  Sanchoniatho,  who  had  con- 
sulted the  sacred  books  of  Egypt,  without  posi- 
tively mentioning  the  Atlantides  as  a  people,  yet 
speaks  of  their  chiefs.  The  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  the  early  Greeks  were,  according  to 
Diodorus,  of  the  same  nation.  In  all  these 
fables,  the  foundation  is  the  same.  Since,  there- 
fore, so  many  nations,  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
those  whom  they  denominated  barbarians,  de- 
rived to  themselves  an  honour  from  descending 
from  the  children  of  Atlas ;  since  Saturn,  Rhea, 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Mercury,  Osiris,  and  Isis,  have 
apparently  the  same  origin;  since,  in  fine, 
language,  writing,  arts,  sciences,  and  astronomy, 
are  attributed  to  them,  is  it  not  approaching  to- 
wards a  strong  probability,  that  such  a  people 
did  exist,  but  that  the  region  which  they  inha- 
bited is  now  no  more  ? 

The  date  given  by  Plato  to  the  existence  of 
the  Atlantides,  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Eatfern  nations,  as  I  shall  soon  more  accurately 

explain, 
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explain^  had  years  of  various  durations,  some 
even  so  inconsiderable  as  a  diurnal  revolution,  a 
simple  day  and  night.  Those  of  three  and  of 
four  months,  however,  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versally prevalent.  Plato  thus  places  the  defeat 
of  the  Atlantides  by  the  Athenians,  9000  years 
before  Solon.  Solon  lived  620  years  before 
Christ,  These,  taken  together,  and  calculated 
as  years  of  three  months,  the  date  when  this 
island  disappeared,  does  not  in  any  very  extra* 
vagant  degree  differ  from  that  of  the  deluge.  It 
accords,  likewise,  with  the  synchronisms,  not 
only  of  the  Septuagtnt,  but  of  all  the  nations 
Aat  we  have  historical  or  astronomical  calcula* 
tions  to  deduce  from.  But,  one  circumstance 
is  peculiarly  striking ;  the  chief  of  these  people, 
whom  the  Greeks  afterwards  made  a  mountain  of, 
and  on  whose  back  they  placed  the  heavens ; 
this  man  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ex- 
posed himself  in  a  vessel  upon  the  ocean.^  CH- 
tics  also  contend,  that  Atlas  was  an  astronomer, 
and  that  he  first  instrufted  the  Egyptians  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sphere  and  the  planetary 
system.-j- 


docuit  quae  maximus  Atlas ; 


Hie  canit  erratitem  lunam,  sollsque  labores, 
ArcturuBi,  pluviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones.  t 

But 
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But  what  does  Homer  allude  to  when  he  calb 
Ocean  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  Orpheus  the 
fether  of  men  ? 

■ 

Here,  however,  for  a  moment  let  us  attend  to 
what  is  to  be  drawn  from  more  distant  sources, of 
information.     Among  the  Hindoos  we  find  as  it 
were  a  new  creation,  descending  fix>m  the  sun 
luid  moon,  and  whose  epochs  of  creation  and 
deluge  absolutely  agree  with  the  Mosaical  ac-» 
counts.     This  race  commenced  at  a  deluge.    It 
is  called  the  third  age.     The  periods,  indeed, 
are  calculated  as  millions  of  years,  but  as  I  have 
above  remarked,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  so- 
lar years.     The  Hindoos,  as  well  as  their  disci-» 
pies  Qr  contemporaries,  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary  determinations. 
They  had  months  of  fifteen  days ;  and  years  of 
sixty  days,  or  two  months.     In  a  word,  they  had 
also  their  solar  and  their  lunar  years ;  and  hence 
probably,  their  dynasties  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
One  of  the  most  curious  books,  in  faft,  in  the 
Sanscreet  language,  and  one  of  the  oldest  after 
the  Vedas,  commences,  "  The  sun  causes  the 
division  of  day  and  night,  which  are  of  two 
sorts,  those  of  men,  and  those  of  gods ;  the 
day  for  the  labour  of  all  creatures,  in  their  se- 
veral employments,  the  night  for  their  slum- 
3  "ber- 
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^<  ber.     A  month  is  a  night  and  a  day  of  the 

*^  patriarchs.  A  year  is  a  night  and  a  day  of  the 
•*  gods.  Four  thousand  years  of  the  gods,  at 
*^  the  banning  and  at  the  end,  are  as  many 
^^  hundred  years^     In  three  successives  ages  are 

thousands  and  hundreds  diminished  by  one. 

The  aggregate  pf  four  ag^  amounting  to 
^  twelve  thousand  divine  years,  is  called  an  agp  of 

the  gods ;  and  a  thousand  such  divine  ages 

added  together,  must  be  considered  as  a  day  of 
f^  Brahma :  his  ni^t  also  has  the  same  dura- 
**  tion."  And  such  is  the  arrangement  of  infi- 
nite time,  which  the  Hindoos  believe  to  have 
been  revealed  from  heaven.  *  But  had  not  the 
Greeks  their  year  of  six  months  at  a  much  later 
period  ?  "f  The  age  of  the  worid,  however,  by 
attention  to  such  modes  of  computation,  will  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  calculations  and  traditions 
of  the  Brahmans.  Of  this  also,  we  have  a  re- 
markable coincidence  among  the  Persians.  But 
what  is  still  more  curious,  each  of  the  respeftive 
four  ages  of  the  Hindoos,  is  made  to  finish  with 
a  deluge ;  J  and  this  deluge  to  be  universal,  and  to 
be  followed  by  a  new  creation.  Does  not  He- 
siod  make  Jupiter  create  and  destroy  four  ages 

in 
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in  the  same  manner  ?  These  ideas  of  peojie  so 
distantly  situated  must  be  founded  on  some 
similar  grounds  of  historical  fad. 

Plato  says,  all  that  had  passed  for  eight  thou- 
sand years  previous  to  his  time,  was  recorded  in 
the  sacred  books  of  Sais.  In  these  books,  the 
Atlantic  island  was  said  to  have  been  swallowed 
iip.  But  let  us  take  a  very  able  investigator^s 
calculations  on  this  question.  Bailly,  in  treat'- 
ing  of  the  third  age  of  the  Hindoos,  which  an- 
swers to  the  date,  as  well  as  authenticates  the 
astronomical  phsenomena,  contained  betwen  our 
ara  of  creation  and  of  deluge,  establishes  these 
very  remarkable  epochas. 

The  Septuagint  gives    -    -  -    -    3256  years 

The  Chaldean  give  -  -  -  -  -  »  1322. 
The  Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  the  Sun  aj40. 
The  Persians        «        .        -         -  aooo. 

The  Hindoos  .  -  -  -  2000, 
The  Chinese  .  -  -  2300. 

And  as  a  farther  confiraiation,  the  same 
writer  gives  the  singular  coincidence  of  the  age 
of  the  world,  as  given  by  four  distinft  and  dis- 
tantly situated  people. 
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By  the  ancient  Egyptian  chronology  $$44  years. 

£y  the  Hindoo  chronology    -    -  -  H^z, 

By  the  Persian  chronology  '-    -    -  5501. 

By  the  chronology  of  the  Jews,  according 

to  Josephus        -        .        -       -  5555- 

The  universal  efFiision  of  the  waters  was,  ia 
&d,  the  basis  of  an  incredible  number  of  ancient 
opinions.  The  Chaldeans  had  the  history  of 
their  Xisurus,  who  was  the  Mosaic  Noah.  The 
Egyptians  said,  Mercury  had  engraven  his  dcx:- 
trines  of  science  or  columns,  which  had  resisted 
the  violence  of  a  deluge.  *  The  Grecians  had 
their  Phryxus,  and  their  Deucalion's  flood,  the 
accoimts  of  which,  in  epoch,  cause,  manner, 
preservation,  resting  of  the  ark,  or  vessel  on  a 
jhigh  mountain,  and  the  subsequent  sacrifices  to 
the  Divinity,  tally  exaftly  with  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  Noah.  The  Chinese  have  their 
Peyrun,  a  mortal,  loved  and  protefted  by  the 
gods,  who  saved  himself  in  a  vessel  at  the  gene- 
ral inundation,  •f  The  Hindoos  say,  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  spread  over  and  covered  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth,  excepting  one  mountain  to  the 
north  ;  that  one  woman,  with  $even  men,  sav- 
ed th^oisdves  on  this  moimtain;  that  they 
saved  also  two  animals  and  two  plants  of  each 
species,  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  of  one  mil- 

•  Syncelle,  t  Kempfer. 
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lion  ei^t  hundred  thousand ;  that  the  wateis 
at  length  retired,  and  the  woman,  with  one  man, 
descended  the  mountain,  as  husband  and  wife, 
leaving  the  others  where  they  were.  *  The  Hin- 
doos likewise  add,  in  speaking  of  their  god  Vish- 
nou,  that  it  was  at  the  deluge  he  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  a  fish,  and  conduced  the 
vessel  which  preserved  the  wreck  of  the  human 
race.  ^  This  vessel  we  likewise  find  mentioned 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
Edda.  The  giant,  Ymus,  having  been  killed, 
there  flowed  from  his  veins  so  prodigious  a  quan- 
tity of  blood,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were 
submerged  and  destroyed,  excepting  only  Belgc- 
mer,  who  saved  himself  in  a  vessel  with  his  wife.  J 
Do  not  these  all  unequivocally  tend  to  the  au- 
thenticatmg  at  least  the  historical  part  of  a  de- 
luge ?  A  tradition  so  strongly,  and  so  universally 
admitted,  could  not  have  taken  its  rise  in  ima^- 
nation.  Men,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  do  not 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that 
which  never  had  existence.  § 

m 

In  the  devious  excursion  we  have  already 
made,  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  philosophers,  like  travellers,  are 

driven 

•  Philosoph.  Transaft.  1701;       f  Lettrcs  Edif. 
t  Rudbecki  i  Bailly. 
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driven  to  explore  every  comer,  where  even  a 
coqef^ure  is  plausibly  to  be  established.    We 
see  them  bring  \mder  contribution  every  monu- 
ment they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.    Records, 
traditions,  columns,  ruins,  medals,  rocks,  fossils, 
the  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals,  strata  of 
soils,  formation  and  tendencies  of  mountains,  &c. 
each  particular  thii^  pays  its  part,  and  thence, 
they  flatter  themselves,  springs  some  little  know- 
ledge of  the  external  structure,  and  the  antiquity 
of  the  present  superficies  of  the  globe.     The 
aquatic  crystallization  of  those  tremendous  moun- 
tains, by  which  you  are  now  surrounded,  has 
physically  been  demonstrated   to  you   in  the 
course  of  our  enquiries.     But  besides  what  ap- 
pears so  evidently,  though  perhaps  not  to  every 
one  so  convincingly,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
northern,  as  well  as  central  parts  of  Germany, 
where  the  common  roads  are  made  with  stone, 
abounding  with  marine  exuvia;  recoiled:  the 
coasts,  and  the  face  of  the  adjoining  countries 
you  passed  through  in  your  late  tour  from  Per- 
pignan,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrennees,  to 
Narbonne,  Montpellier,  la  Camangue,  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  and  so  on  to  the  jundtion  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps  near  Frejus.    These  all  bear  unques- 
tionable testimony  of  an  original  connexion  with 
the  ocean*     From  Genoa  again,  carry  your  view 

through 
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through  the  Polcevera,  by  the  Boccetta,  one  rf 
the  highest  of  the  Apennines,  and  all  the  rai^ 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
These  eminencies  are  nothing  biit  calcareous  bo* 
dies,  blended  with  flint,  gravel,  sand,  and  van* 
ous  coloured  schistus.  The  plain  of  Lombaidy 
itself,  from  Novi  to  Turin,  and  so  on  to  Verona, 
is  all  a  mass  of  marine  substances. 

Near  to  Verona,  however,  is  the  most  extra* 
ordinary,  as  it  is  the  most  prolific  instance  that 
is  to  be  adduced.  In  the  Veronese  mountains, 
particularly  in  that  called  Bolca,  there  are  dis-^ 
covered  amazii^  quantities  of  completely  petri* 
fied  fishes  of  various  denominations;  species 
which  now  appertain  to  northem,  as  well  as 
others  which  appertain  to  southern  climates. 
These  are  found  imbedded  in  a  ^landy  stone,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  basalta^  and  other  v(dcanic 
productions.  At  the  moment  these  animab 
were  arrested,  the  stony  matter  which  now  con- 
tains them,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
But  this  we  have  already  seen  to  have  been  the 
case  on  the  tops  of  the  Cordeliers  themselves. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  same  moun* 
tain  should  have  the  curious  jumble  of  marine 
petrifications  and  of  volcanic  substances ;  that  it 
should  evince  the  sub*marine  formation  of  ba* 

salt» 
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ditse  by  fire;  and  the  undeniable  residence  of 
the  waters  at  an  elevation  prodigiously  above  the 
present  level  of  the  sea» 

But  from  Sienna  to  Radicofani,  you  will  re- 
member stillmorepalpableand  evident  traces  of  the 
ocean.  For  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  I  might 
venture  a  still  more  considerable  distance  towards 
Rome,  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  exhibit  little  else  than  mishapen 
masses  of  mud,  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter; 
an4  these  all  rent  into  fissures  and  cracks,  similar 
tn  every  rcspeft,  excepting  in  their  superior 
magnitude,  to  the  muddy  banks  of  laige  rivers, 
when  the  waters  have  retired  at  the  ebb.  The 
whole  of  Italy,  in  fact,  is  a  confused  combination 
of  calcareous  and  volcanic  substances.  Marbles, 
and  all  sorts  of  marine  fossils,  are  as  common  as 
lava,  tufa,  and  puzzplana.  But  the  principal 
mountains  of  Italy,  are  those  which  it  is  .best 
worth  your  while  to  examine ;  the  Alps,  which 
bound  it  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  Apen^ 
nines,  which  run  through  it  from  one  end  to  tht 
other. 

The  Alps  form  a  higher  chain  than  any  other  of 
the  mountains  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Conti^ 
nent.     The  most  elevated  part  of  this  chain  is 

VOL.  IV.  O  compre- 
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comprchenJed  between  St.  Gotbard  and  the  littfe 
St.  Bernard  ;  and  thence  all  the  way  to  the  Ti- 
role  to  the  north  east,  and  to  the  Mediterianean 
to  the  south,  they  gradually  duninish  in  eleva- 
tion. This  chain  has  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  breadth.  It  is  composed  of  various  parallel 
chains,  with  longitudinal  vallies,  which  are  broad 
and  profound;  and  with  transversal  vallies, 
which  are  tortuitous  and  less  deep.  The  first 
had  apparently  their  origin  at  the  same  time  with 
the  mountains ;  tlie  latter  seems  to  have  been 
cut  away,  and  dug  out  by  the  rains,  and  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  So  evident  is  this,  that 
from  the  Alps  of  the  Tirole  to  Nice,  tliere  is  not 
one  transversal  valley,whichis  less  than  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  whereas  the 
longitudinal  ones  are  often  not  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  same  level.  The 
nature  of  these  mountains  seems  to  vary,  accord- 
ing to  their  distance  from  thb  central  chain. 
The  outward,  or  the  most  distant,  and  the  least 
considerable  cliain,  is  composed  in  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  the  opposite  diredkion  of  the  wrecks,  or 
parts  of  the  superior  chain,  that  is,  of  sand,  ^- 
gillaceous  substances,  grit,  puddingstonc,  round- 
ed flint,  and  even  large  blocks  of  granite,  which 
'have  been  carried  by  the  waters  from  the  higher 
mountains.     The  second  chain,  is  what  is  called 

by 
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by  naturalists  secondary,  and  is  composed  of  ser- 
pentine, lime-stone,  and  slate  of  every  sort  and 
texture.  The  third,  or  central  chain,  denomi-* 
oated  primitive,  contains  granites,  quartz,  felt, 
i^r,  mica,  and  other  primitive  crystallizations. 
in  the  jundlion  of  the  secondary  with  the  primi- 
tive, and  in  the  exterior  coating  of  the  primitive, 
are  generally  found  metals.  Marbles,  on,  the 
contrary,  are  found  towards  the  bases  of  the  se- 
condary. This  distribution,  indeed,  is  liable  to 
exceptions.  Granites  are  sometimes  found  very 
near  to  plains,  as  at  St.  Ambroise  on  the  road  to 
Turin ;  and  calcareous  substance^,  on  the  cen- 
tral chain,  as  the  niicaceous  calcareous  schistus, 
which  composes  the  summit  of  Mount  Cenis. 
The  Appennines,.  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  Alps,  commence  between  Turin 
and  Genoa,  and  are  surrounded  with  hills  of 
sand,  grit,  and  other  wrecks,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  in  less  abundance,  and  in  less  volumes, 
than  those  of  the  Alps.  These  Apennines  also, 
although  in  general  they  are  calcareous,  an<;l  con- 
sequently of  the  second  class,  are  yet  sometimes 
found  to  contain  masses  of  granite.  * 

All  this  proves  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
<ence  rested  upon  what  are  at  present  the  highest 

O  a  ousuntaiiis. 
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mountains.  Nor  need  we  go  further  to  the  dc- 
duftion  made  from  the  enormous  beds  of  fossil 
salt  which  are  every  where  to  be  traced,  anci 
which  are  naturally  conjedtured  to  be  nothing 
more  than  residuums  from  subsequent  and  gra- 
dual evaporation  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  were 
dissolved.  Linnaeus  says,  "  If  we  consider  the 
fossil  kingdoms,  we  shall  see  the  manner  in  wliich 
water  deposits  clay ;  how  it  is  crystallized  into 
sand  near  the  shore ;  how  it  wears  down  shells 
into  chalk,  dead  plants  into  vegetable  mould, 
and  metals  into  ochre;  from  all  which  substances, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature^  stones  arc 
formed ;  thus  from  sand  originates  grit ;  from 
mould,  slate ;  from  chalk,  flint ;  from  shells  and 
earth,  marbles  \  from  clay,  talc ;  and,  from  its 
constituent  principles,  beautiful  and  pellucid  crys- 
tals." But  wc  will  not  return  to  a  subje<5t,  so 
fully  and  minutely  dwelt  upon  in  our  fonner 
discussions.  At  the  same  tiipe,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  glance  at  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  fossils,  which  has  more  peculiarly  eluded 
ihc  researches  of  philosophers. 

The  bones  of  the  elephant,  the   rhinoceros, 
and  the  enormous  mammouih,  as  it  has  been 
styled,   have  sometimes   been   found   separate, 
.sometimes  in  parcels,  and  sometimes  in  heca- 
tombs, 
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tombs,  in  Siberia  3  but  generally  in  beds  of  sand, 
near  great  rivers,  and  generally  intermixed  with 
the  bones  of  cetaceous  fishes,  and  of  other  ma- 
rine animals.  *  Nor  docs  Siberia  alone  present 
this  phaenomenon.  The  same  kinds  of  bones 
have  been  found  along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  in  America.  They  have  been  found  in 
India  and  in  China.  They  have  also  been  found 
near  the  Tiber,  the  Arno,  the  Thames,  the  Vis- 
tula, the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  p.hone,  the 
Elb,  the  Weser,  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  &c.  -t- 
.What  are  all  these  rivers  but  the  remains  of  the 
most  ancient  channels,  by  which  the  waters  ran 
from  off  the  surface  of  the  present  earth  ?  Much 
greater  quantities  of  the  substances,  now  deno- 
minated fossils,  were  no  doubt  dragged  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  As  the  volume  of  the 
jSuid,  however,  decreased,  so  must  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current  have  diminished  ;  and  hence, 
as  the  stream  became  too  feeble  to  transport 
them  further,  so  they  subsided  on  the  sides  or 
banks  of  the  rivers  where  they  are  now  dis- 
covered. 

-Great  diversity  of  opinion,  indeed,  has  sub- 
sisted relative  to  these  fossil  bones.  1  he  ani- 
mals  to  which  they  belonged,  have  been  supposed 

O  3  by 
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by  some  to  have  been  native  of  those  climates. 
Others  have  conceived  that  curiosity,  vanity,  or 
the  ancient  modes  of  carrying  on  wars,  might 
have  been  the  cause  why  tliey  were  so  generally 
^disseminated.  For  instance,  what  numbers  must 
have  been  employed  by  Hannibal,  by  Pyrrhus, 
by  the  Remans,  and  by  others !  But  if  such  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  have  been  temporary  visi- 
tors, or  to  go  farther,  to  be  hidigenous  to  the 
soils  where  they  have  been  discovered,  how  is  it 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  other  animals  which 
are  always  equally  indigenous  of  the  same  soils, 
should  never  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
soils,  in  a  fossil  state  ?  The  bones,  the  teeth,  the 
skeletons  of  camels,  of  lions,  tygers,  drome- 
daries, &c.  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  or  at 
least,  very  rarely  been  discovered  blended  with 
those  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  whale, 
the  grampus,  and  the  mammouth.  And  Pallas 
says,  all  the  armies  of  the  east  could  never  have 
produced  elephants  sufficient  to  have  afforded 
the  fossils  which  have  already  been  found  in 
Siberia. 

One  familiar  instance,  however;  and  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed spot,  may  lead  us  perhaps  to  a  more 
sjitisfaftory  explanation  of  this  matter,  than  can 
be  obtained  from  merely  dealing  in  generals.    It 
3  Is 
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is  a  faft  well  known,  that  all  through  Tuscany, 
and  through  the  territories  of  the  Pope,  fossil 
bones  of  old  and  of  young  elephants  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  out  of 
tlie  sides  of  mountains.     The  Abbe  Fortis  has 
given  the  world  an  interesting  account  of  the 
islands  of  Cherso  and  Osero,  and  of  the  fossils, 
which  form  one  continued  bed  of  marble  through 
the  hearts  of  these  islands,   and  all  along  the 
shores  of  Dalmatia.    The  bones  in  the  solid  rock 
of  Gibraltar   have    already  been   mentioned  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  you  must  not  confound  with 
tlie  petrified  bones  found   in  the  Caves,  and 
which  are  merely  pervaded  by  a  lapidesccnt  mat- 
ter which  is  constantly  circulating  in  those  caves, 
and  which  covers  them  with  a  stalagmatical  or 
sparry  coat  of  stone,  or,  as  Kircher  expresses  it, 
cortice  lapideo.     The  Abbe  Fortis,  however,  in 
the  progress  of  his  enquiries  conceived  himself 
warranted  in  concluding,  tliat  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Gulph  of  Venice  are  both  of  them  ne'O/ 
seas.     Joining  issue  with  him,  therefore,  which 
I  do  most  heartily,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to 
conjedure,  that  before  the  Atlantic  rushed  in 
to  fill  up  the  enormous  chasms,  caused  in  this 
medio  terra^  probably  by  subterraneous  fire,  that 
Africa  and  Europe  possibly  might  have  joined  ? 
Is  it  any  great  stretch  of  speculative  hardihood, 

O  4  .  even 
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even  to  imagine  that  the  day  may  arrive,  when  all 
that  part  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  called 
the  Campi  Pklegraij  and  which  is  evidently 
iindermined,  may  have  a  fatal  crash,  and  be 
for  ever  covered  by  the  waters  ?  We  have  tra- 
dition for  the  irruption  of  the  ocean  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  we  have  tradition 
for  the  submersion  of  the  Atlantides.  Plato 
himself  mentions,  that  from  the  date  of  the  At- 
lantides, various  deluges  had  happened,  and 
that  from  these  deluges,  the  face  of  the  ancient 
world  had  been  changed.  *  Italy  and  Greece 
are  supposed  to  have  joined.  Strabo  says,  *^  The 
ocean  broke  down  the  land  which  had  joined 
Africa  to  Europe,  and  had  rushed  over  ancient 
countries."  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Livy,  both 
say  the  same  thing.  Why  then,  when  we  have 
good  physical  reason  to  suppose  this  partial  ca- 
lamity, may  we  not  with  equally  ^ood  physical 
reason,  suppose  a  general  catastrophe,  such  as 
the  deluge  ?  -f 

But  here,  notwithstanding  all  the  conjefturcs 
I  have  had  recourse  to,  you  will  tell  me  there  is 
one  stumbling-block  in  my  way.  What  have  I 
to  say  of  America ;  of  that  continent,  which 
Bufibn  decidedly  affirms  to  be  of  posterior  for- 

marioQ 
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mation  to  our  own  ?  This  is  a  question,  in- 
deed, which  would,  perhaps,  merit  a  const- 
derable  degree  of  investigation  ;  but,  we  have 
too  much  upon  our  hands,  to  squander  out  time 
idly  in  imaginary  hypotheses.  I  will  therefore 
briefly  reply  to  you,  that  I  must  ever  be  of 
opinion,  the  seniority,  if  there  be  any,  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  most  elevated  country ;  and 
consequently,  as  South  America  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  highest  of  our  Alps,  that  Ame- 
rica must  be  more  ancient  than  what  is  called  the 
Old  Continent.  Moreover,  the  state  of  A  me- 
rica  when  discovered,  is  rather  favourable  than 
otherwise  to  such  a  conclusion.  Sulmich,  who 
passed  forty  years  of  his  life  in  researches  in  that 
country,  has  calculated,  that  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  when 
€k>lumbus  first  made  its  shores.  This  was  more, 
by  twenty  miHions,  than  Europe  was  reckoned 
to  contain  at  the  same  time.  Mexico,  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  Montezuma,  is  said  to  have 
contained  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. Montezuma's  empire  is  acknow* 
ledged,  by  Spanish  annalists,  to  have  contained 
thirty  millions  of  souls. 

When  America  was  discovered,   it  was  far 
from  being  barbarous.     The  Spaniards  found 

a  numerous 
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a  numerous  people,  differently  governed,  but, 
still  regulated  by  domestic  and  social  prin- 
cipL^s,  and  these,  in  many  points  of  view,  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe. 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  highly  ornamented  and 
embellished.  Industry  v;as  encouraged.  The 
Peruvians  were  acquainted  vvhh  astronomy,  and 
had  a  calendar  accurately  calculated.  Their 
equinoxes  were  ascertained  by  columns  or  gno- 
mons, on  which  were  marked  these  two  points 
of  the  solar  revolution.  The  latitudes  of  places 
were  likewise  understood.  At  ^^to,  the  gno- 
mons were  divided  with  the  nicest  .mathematical 
precision.*  Condamine  was  astonished  to  find, 
10  the  wild  regions  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
among  a  wandering  and  unsettled  people,  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  astronomy.  Many  of  the 
stars  of  the  first  order  they  knew  by  name. 
To  various  constellations  they  gave  the  names 
of  animals.  The  hyades,  or  the  head  of  the 
bull,  they  denominated  tafura  kayonba,  or  the 
jaw  of  the  bull.  The  Mexicans  had  their  days 
and  months  accurately  named.  Their  years 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days :  a 
number,  by  the  way,  which  at  one  time  or  ano-. 
ther,  has  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth :  *  but,  as  they  observed  tliat  the  course 
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of  the  sun  was  not  completed  In  that  time,  they 
added  five  days  to  the  year :  and  these,  which 
were  properly  intercalary,  they  termed  super- 
numerary, or  waste ;  and  as  they  did  not  be-  ^ 
long  to  any  month,  they  were  devoted  wholly 
to  festivity  and  pastime.  Nay,  what  is  stilt 
more  extraordinary,  their  astronomy  was  con- 
nected with  that  weakness,  which  hath  every 
where  accompanied  the  human  mind,  judicial 
astrology.  All  born  in  one  month,  were  to  be 
rich;  all  in  another,  warlike;  all  in  a  third, 
luxurious,*   &c. 

Among  other  religious  rites,  the  Peruvians  had 
the  praftices  of  baptism,  circumcision,  (recently, 
as  you  know,  discovered  also  among  certaia 
islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean),  ^  confession,  pe- 
nitence, and  male  and  female  monastic  dedi- 
cation. At  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sacred  fire 
was  fegnlarly  rekindled  at  Peru,  by  means  of  a 
metallic  burning  mirror,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
as  it  is  now  in  Italy,  on  the  re-illumination  of 
the  lamps  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring.' 
Many  of  their  instruments  were  very  analogous 
to  those  of  what  is  called  the  ancient  continent ; 
in  particular,  their  offensive  and  defensive  arms ; 
VOL.  IV.  theii; 
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their  bows  and  arrows ;  their  javelins  j  their 
^swords'and  bucklers,  &c.  as  well  as  their  drums^ 
trumpets,  ftutes,  fifes,  and  other  niarcial  instru- 
ments of  music.  In  their  taftics,  they  had  ^ 
tegular  system.  In  their  naval  affairs,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  they  were  far  from 
being  inexpert.  Cortes  confesses  he  should 
have  lost  the  battle  on  the  lake,  had  not  a  wind 
fortunately  sprung  up,  adverse  to  the  Mexicans. 
Their  principal  cities  were  magnificent.  Mexico, 
nine  miles  in  circuit,  and  built  like  Venice,  in 
the  water,  had  regularly  formed  canals,  draw- 
bridges, quays,  streets,  and  sqqares.  She  had 
aquedudts,  likewise,  which  came  from  the  terra 
firma,  one  of  which  was  one  mjlc,  another  four 
miles  and  a  half,  and  another  ten  miles ;  and 
these  all  built  of  stone,  and  payed  with 
bricks,  many  feet  broad,  and  flanked  with 
towers.  Cortes  was  sixty-five  days  besieging 
Mexico,  nor  would  he  have  succeeded  in  the 
end,  had  not  his  Spaniards  been  joined  by  the 
republican  Tlascalans.  His  words  to  Charles  V. 
on  getting  possession  of  it,  are  remarkable : 
"  The  palaces  of  the  city,"  says  he,  "  are  so 
grand  and  so  marvellous,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  them.  I  shall,  therefore,  be 
content  with  merely  observing,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  them  in  Spain." 

Some 
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Some  of  the   apartments    of   Montezuma's 
vsual  place  of  residence,   Cortes  describes,  as 
feeing  paved  with  chequered  marble,  as  was  the 
praftice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  where  the  high  priest  resided, 
was  surrounded  by  lofty  and  massive  walls,  of  a 
prodigious  circuit,  guarded  by  a  regular  body  of 
10,000  men,  and  having  upwards   of  twenty 
pyramids  within    the  walls,   with    a   colossal 
statue   on  the  summit   of  each.    In   the  city 
of  Tlascala,    Cortes  says,   he  codid  from  an 
eminence  count  upwards  of  four  hundred  towers. 
Acosta  measured  some  of  the  stones  employed 
in  the  eredion  of  the  fortress  of  Cusco,  and  he 
found  them  thirty-eight  feet  long,  eighteen  feet 
broad,  and  six  feet  thick.     Ulloa  speaks  of  con- 
siderable ruins  of  palaces;  of  high  roads  and 
causeways,  built  of  brick  ;  of  fortifications  and 
castles,  erefted  on  commanding  grounds.     Con- 
damine  mentions  likewise,  his  having  often,  on 
his  journey,  met  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  pa- 
laces and  forts.     Garcilasso  speaks  of  one  arti*- 
ficial  canal,  a  marvellous  work  as  he  justtly  cdls 
it,  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in 
length.    Gemilli  Careri,  in  treating  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  north,  in  Mexico,  says,  "  the  one 
erected  to  the  moon,  was  on  two  sides  at  the 
base  six  hundred  and  fifty  palms  9  and  on  the 
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•  *  •  « 

Other  two  sides  five  hundred  palms  :  that  it 
was  two  hundred  palms  high,  built  with  stcne, 
and  with  stairs  externally  to  ascend,  cut  m  the 
stone  'itself,  as  in  those  of  the  pyramids  of 
ligypt."  The  pyramid  dedicated  to  the  sun 
was  still  of  larger  dimensions.  It  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palms  high,  and  at  the  base  one 
thousand  palms.  *  The  ruins  of  sacred  and 
•  royal  buildings,  indeed,  found  in  every  province 
of  the  empire  of  Peru,  demonstrated  them  to 
have  been  monuments  of  a  powerful  people. 
The  temple  of  the  Great  Spirit,  together  with  a 
•  palace  of  the  Inca  and  the  fortress,  were  so  con* 
nedlcd  together,  as  to  form  one  great  strudlure, 
above  half  a  league  in  circuit.  But,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  two  great  roads  from  Cusco 
to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch 
above  five  hundred  leagues;  the  one  con- 
dudcd  through  the  interior  and  mountainous 
country;  the  other  through  the  plains  on  the 
sea  coast?  The  famous  military  ways  of  the 
Romans,  were  not  very  superior  to  these.  In 
the  most  civilized  countries,  men  have  ad- 
vanced iar  in  refinement,  brfore  it  becomes  a  re- 
gular ohjcft  of  national  police  to  form  such 
roads  as  render  intercourse  commodious, -f-  or 
what  is  still  more,  to  have,  as  the  Americans 
had,  couriers  stationed  at;  proper  intervals,  to 

copvey 
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convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  other :  at  least  this  we  know,  that  Europe 
bad  not  these  when  South  Aiiierica  had  them. 

The  humane  and  benevolent  Las  Casas,  in 
his  Memoir  to  Charles  V.  wherein  he  so  pathe- 
tically paints  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  says, 
**  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  seven  kingdoms, 
more  extensive  and  populous  than  Spain ;  and 
that  more  than  twelve  millions  of  men,  in  less 
than  thirty  years,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  tho 
Spanish  conquest.  But,  what  renders  this  dread- 
ful pifture  peculiarly  striking  as  an  historical 
faft,  is  its  similitude  to  that  of  the  Celto-Scythiac^ 
when  those  tribes  were  similarly  overpowered. 
Many  of  the  Americans,  as  was  also  customary 
with  the  Scythians,  stabbed,  others  hung,  others 
poisonedthemselves.  Mothers  smothered  their 
children,  or  dashed  them  in  despair  against  the 
earth.*  The  first  Christian  missionaries,  indeed, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  South  Americans 
worshipped  the  Devil.  They  would  have  forced 
the  same  upon  our  belief  respedling  the  Brahmans 
of  the  Hindoos.  But  the  faft  is,  the  Americans, 
like  the  Greeks^  the  Egyptians,  and  other  na- 
tions, adored  the  God  of  the  universe ;  but, 
emblematically  worshipped  him  in  his  brightest 
image,  the  sun.  The  word  by  which  they  de- 
signed 
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signed  their  divinity  manifests  this;   Pacbaca* 
mac  signifies  maker  of  the  world.      By  their 
idols  they  declared  they  meant  nothing  more 
than  mere  representatives  of  the  sun,  the  moon^ 
and  planetary  system,    God,  they  held,  to  be 
incomprehensible  ;  but  the  sun,  they  compared 
to  an  arrow,  which  undeviatingly  followed  the 
direction  given  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  by  Pachacamac.     At  first,  like  the  Scy- 
thians, they  looked  upon  it  as  improper  to  ere£t 
temples    to  the   Divinity.     Manco  Capac,  at 
length,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Incas,  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  the  sun  in  temples; 
and  as  the  assumed  immediate  descendant  of 
that  luminary,  he  took  his  choice  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  lands  of  the  whole  empire.     This 
division  was  simFlar  to   the  division  made  in 
Egypt.     The  sovereign  had  the  first  portion; 
the  second  was  appropriated  to  religion  and  the 
priests ;  and  the  third  to  the  people.  *     The 
aspeft,.  however,  of  superstition  in  Mexico,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  gloomy  and  attrocious. 
The  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  de- 
lighted in  vengeance.     Fear  was  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  inspired  their  votaries.     Fasts,  mor- 
tifications, and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of 
them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were 
the  means  which  they  employed  to  appease  the 
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wrath  of  their  Gods,  and  they  never  approached 
their  "  altars,  without  sprinkling  them  with 
blood,  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  * 

From  all  this,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 
8ome  of  the  South  Americans,  the  Peruvians  in 
particular,  had,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
a  religion  less  blended  with  idolatry,  than  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived  among  them.    Thc\r  papi 
were  their  high  priestSj-f*  as  they  were  the  high 
priests  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  lastly 
even  among  Christians.     Absurdities,  indeed, 
arc  attributed  to  them.      But,   what  people's 
story  has  been  free  from  absurdity  ?     Garcilasso 
eays,  "  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Andes  had  once  risen  to  such  a  pitch,   that 
they  had  the    folly  to  adore  plants,   flowers, 
mountains,  caverns,  beasts,  birds,  but  above  all, 
serpents.     But,  were  not  the  enlightened,  the 
scientific  Egyptians  aduated  by  the  same  im- 
becility, or  madness  ?   There  is,  however,  a  sin- 
gular harmony  and  resemblance  to  be  traced 
between  the  Americans  and  certain  other  na- 
tions ;  as  for  instance,  the  Peruvians  and  the . 
Chinese ;   the  Mexicans    and  the  Egyptians  ^ 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Samoyedes.    By  the 
ftid  of  etymology,  likewise,  a  considerable  af^ 
VOL.  IV.  P  finity 
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finity  hath  been  conjedturally  traced.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Carthaginians,  the  Syrians,  the  Mas«^ 
sageti,  the  Mauritanians,  the  Greeks,  the  Celts^ 
all  have  been  found  to  have  a  family  resem- 
blance.'^    The  American  ome,  has  been  found 
to  be  man  ;  agna,  soul ;  ara,  air  ;  potiaj  breast ; 
piy  pious ;  mannatij  mother ;  tonimeroity  thunder  ; 
faun,  bread.     Hingti,  is  the  name  of  the  sun,  in 
the  Peruvian  dialeft ;  changii,  in  that  of  the 
Chbese.     The  Mexicans  called  the  Supreme 
Being,  Theut ;  the  Egyptians,  Thot;  the  Greeks^ 
Theos.     In  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  there,  God  was  called  Jobautuu 
The  Hebrews  called  him  Jehovah.^    The  very 
derivation  of  the  word  Amazon  has  something 
peculiarly  striking  in  it.     The  root  is  oriental, 
and  signifies  brave,  strong,  courageous.     It  may 
be  said  to  be  purely  Hebrew.     Amaty  is  fre- 
quently, made  use  of  in  the  Bible  in  that  sense. 
The  heroines  of  the  north  of  Europe  were 
called  skioldmttry  or  nymphs  of  the  shield.    In 
the  same  sense  was  the  appellation,  amazon,  used 
in  South  America. 

« 

The  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois,  adored  the 
sun,  the  moon,  rivers,  and  woods.  They  be-- 
lieved  the  souls  of  the  brave  to  be  in  another 
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world,  aod  in  a  country  abounding  with  every 
thing  delightful,  to  enjoy  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
felicity ;  but,  that  the  wicked  and  the  cowardly 
suffered,  on  the  contrary,  an  eternal  want,  and 
an  everlasting  misery.     As  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Scythians,  however,  when  a  cacique 
of  the  Hurons  was  buried,  he  had  interred  with 
him  not  only  his   most  favourite  ornainents^ 
jewels,  and  arms,  but,  also  two  of  his  wives,  and 
some  of  his  most  faithful  and  attached  domes* 
tics.     The   same  bloody  rites  were  observed 
on  the  death  of  an  emperor  of  Mexico.     A  cer- 
tain number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to 
accompany  him  to  the  other  world ;  and  those 
unfortunate  vidtims  were  put  to  death  without* 
mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb.*  .  Nor 
were  the  less  gloomy  Peruvians  better  actuated 
by  feelings  of  humanity.     On  the  death  of  the 
Inca  Huana  Capac,  above  a  thousand  vidtims 
were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave.-j* 
The  offering  of  human  vidims,  indeed,  they 
considered  as  the  oblation  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  Gods.     Every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  sacrificed  with  rites 
no  less  solemn  than  cruel.    The  heart  and  head 
were  the  portion  consecrated  to  the  Gods  ;  the 
warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had  been 

P  z  seized, 
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seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  up<fti  it  with 
his  friends.  There  was  no  yeas^in  which  twenty 
thousand  vi&ims,  at  least,  were  not  offered  to 
the  Mexican  divinities  ;  and  in  some  years  they 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand**  The  people  o£ 
yucatan,  immolated  without  distin<^ion,  except- 
ing their  own  immediate  offspring.  The  Peru- 
vians,  according  to  Acosta,  sacrificed  their  own 
children.  The  Mexicans  also  sacrificed  not  only 
the  prisoners  they  made  in  war,  but,  in  case  of 
need,  their  sons  and  daughters.  This  bloody 
custom  was  generally. in  force  over  the  whole 
vast  continent  of  America.-f-  But,  was  it  con- 
fined to  the  continent  of  America  ? 
• 

The  feudal  system,  with  all  its  branching  re- 
latives, was  established  in  South  America.  The 
kingdomof  Montezuma  was  divided  into  acertaia 
number  of  great  seignories,  most  of  them  de- 
scending from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succes* 
sion.  .  These  chiefs,  or  tenants  in  capites  with 
various  ranks  and  pities,  were  obliged  annually  to 
pay  homage  in  person  to  the  sovereign,  or  liege 
lord.  Their  sons,  as  hostages,  were  kept  about 
the  royal  residence.  The  number  of  the  higher 
ordei  of  this  nobility  is  said  to  have  been  thirty, 
and  that  each  had  in  his  territories  an  hundred 

thousand 
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thousand  people.  Subordinate  to  these^  were 
about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower'  class. 
Each  province  of  the  empire  was  taxed  a  regu- 
lar and  stated  tribute.  The  nobles  alone  were 
exempt  from  the  general  assessment^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  service  they  were  bound 
to  render,  when  called  upon,  with  their  vassals^ 
to  attend  their  sovereign  in  the  field.*  Tacitus 
tells  us,  that  Germanicus  had  the  symbols  on  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  explained,  and  that  they  were 
found  to  contain  the  quotas  of  the  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  each  nation  and  province ;  the  weights 
of  the  silver  and  gold ;  the  number  of  horses ; 
the  presents  to  the  temples ;  the  quantities  of 
ivory,  &c.  &c«  and  the  period  for  which  those 
tributes  were  to  be  levicd.^f-  Nor  was  this  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  though  supposed  confined  to 
Egypt,  in  every  resped):  unknown  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Egypt  was  symboli- 
cally represented  by  a  crocodile ;  Athens  by 
an  owl  ;  Sybaris  by  a  buH,  and  so  on.  A 
crab  designed  a  maritime  town ;  a  beetle,  the 
sun ;  a  wolf,  Argos ;  a  frog,  Tuscany ;  a  vessel^ 
Paris.  In  like  manner  with  the  ancients  of 
Europe,  the  South  Americans  preserved  their 
historical  fads,  and  the  rolls  of  their  imports,  by 
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means  of  hieroglyphics.*  And  what  is  still 
more  singular,  the  Mexican  hieroglyphic  writ* 
ing  was  read  from  bottom  to  top,  as  the  Egyp* 
tian ;  and  not  from  top  to  bottom,  as  the  Chinese^ 
Besides  historical,  and  merely  political  matters, 
many  physical,  moral,  and  religious  subjeds 
were  no  doubt  likewise  handed  down  in  this 
symbolical  manner.  The  Peruvian  Quipos  ^rvtd 
that  people,  also,  for  the  transmission  of  their 
ideas ;  but  the  Qui  pes  must  be  considered  as  the 
lowest  order  of  cyphers,  known  perhaps  to  every 
one;  whereas  the  symbolical  writings  of  the 
Mexicans  were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  ex* 
clusively  confined  to  the  order  of  priests. -f^  These 
writings,  together  with  the  aid  of  astronomical 
calculations,  took  in  a  period  of  more  than 
5000  years ;  that  is  to  say,  they  went  to  a  time 
anterior  to  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Vulgate, 
but  not  according  to  the  Septuagint.  Of  these 
the  most  valuable  that  remain  were  published  by 
Purchas.  They  are  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican 
emphe,  under  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  a 
tribute  roll,  representing  what  each  conquered 
town  paid  into  the  royal  treasurj'.  The  third 
is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  politi- 
cal, and  military.    This  style  of  representing 
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things,  not  words ;  of  exhibiting  images  to  the 
eyes,  and  not  ideas  to  the  understanding,  not  being 
unfortunately  well  comprehended  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, they,  conceiving  them  to  be  monuments 
of  idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  had  them 
all  committed  to  the  flames.  And  thus,  in  conse- 
quence of  fanatical  zeal,  the  annals  of  that  part 
of  the  American  world  were  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

But  we  are  told,  the  South  Americans  painted 
their  bodies  ^  that  they  had  not  the  use  of 
money ;  that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  most 
useful  of  all  metals,  iron ;  and  that  they  were 
consequently  savages.  But,  did  not  the  old 
Britons  paint  their  bodies ;  did  not  most  of  the 
old  nations  of  antiquity  do  the  same ;  and  do 
not  many  of  the  modern  ones  partially  persevere 
in  the  same  pradlice  ?  In  regard  to  ignorance,  in- 
ferred from  the  not  having  the  medium  of  a 
current  coin,  the  Romans  were  equally  liable  to 
the  opprobrium  with  the  Mexicans.  If  not 
having  the  use  of  money  necessarily  affixes  the 
character  of  barbarity,  Rome  was  barbarous  for 
474  years  after  her  foundation  ;  the  Numidians 
were  so  to  the  time  of  Masinissa ;  the  Muscovites  , , 
to  the  year  of  Christ,  1440  ;  and  the  ChinesCx 
even  to  this  hour,  excepting  a  rude  base  coin* 
that  is  of  the  smallest  possible  value,  and  is  in- 
capable of  being  used  in  commercial  circulation, 

P  4  With 
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With  rcspedl,  indeed^  to  iron,  the  South  Ameri* 
cans  were  found  cxadtly  in  the  same  situation 
with  many  parts  of  the  great  Scythian  empire* 
The  South  Americans  confined  themselves  to  the 
use  of.  copper  weapons.  So  did  the  Scythians* 
They  had  the  art,  however,  of  tempering  copper 
to  a  degree  of  hardness  equal  to  that  of  steel. 
This  art  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also  possessed, 
to  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople ;  * 
but  it  is  now  lost.  The  general  properties,  and 
superior  excellency  of  iron  itself,  were  not,  if 
we  believe  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  generally 
known  until  about  the  days  of  Homer,  some  or 
very  short  time  preceding  him. 

All  this,  therefore,  neither  argues  negatively 
nor  affirmatively.  But,  wc  arc  very  strongly 
impressed  by  Ciavigero  with  the  ability  of  this 
people  in  various  instances ;  with  their  perfedlion 
in  design,  and  their  delicacy  of  finish  in  stone, 
wood,  and  other  materials,  particularly  in  gold 
and  silver.  They  had  fine  linen,  and  great  va- 
riety of  cloths.  ,  Their  emeralds,  and  other 
jewels,  they  set  elegantly  in  gold.  Condamine 
was  astonished  at  the  patience,  and  industry,  with 
which  they  must  have  worked  in  marble.  He 
even'  says,  some  of  their  sculptures  would  have 

been 
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been  with  difficulty  imitated  by  the  very  ablest 
artists  of  Europe,  and  even  aided  by  their  very 
best  steel  instruments.  The  ornamejiti  6f  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun^were,  accordii^ 
to  Frangois  Correal,  formed  in  jasper  and  granite, 
fuid  were  sculptured  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
animals  of  imaginary  being,  such  as  the  sphinx, 
&c.  and  in  a  most  exquisite  manner.  "  One  great 
problem,  indeed,  is  to  be  resolved  by  lapida^ 
lies,'^  says  Condamine,  '^  hov^  these  Indians 
could  hate  rounded  and  polished  their  emeralds^ 
and  how  they  could  have  pierced  them  in  the 
regular,  manner  in  which  they  have  been  found 
in  Peru  ?  But,  the  vases  dug  up  in  South  Ame*p 
rica  are  not  aaK)ng  the  least  curious  vestiges  of 
that  people.  These  vessels  have  figures  designed 
upon  them,  completely  in  the  Ekri^scan  taste ; 
and  are  formed  of  an  earth,  or  composition, 
which,  like  tne  old  Etruscan,  is  now  no  where  to 
be  traced*  They  arc  extremely  light ;  are  red 
and  black,  and  have  sometimes  the  figures  in  re;^ 
lief;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  have  been^ 
as  the  Etruscan,  discovered  in  no  other  places 
than  in  sepulchres.*  These  people  were  like- 
wise passionately  addifted  to  theatrical  amuse* 
ments.  At  Peru  they  loved  comedy,  for  their 
government  vfu  regal.   At  Ilaxc^  they  prefer* 

red 
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red  tragedy,  for  their  government  was  rq>iibli» 
can."  Clavigero  is  circumstantial  on  the  thca» 
trical  representations,  the  poetry,  music,  dances, 
games,  and  gymnastics  of  the  Mexicans,  The 
separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans, 
was  likewise  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less 
remarkable.  Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society, 
are  so  few  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  suffici« 
ently  master  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand 
of  his  own  limited  desires.  But,  refinement 
must  have  made  considerable  advances,  before 
the  distindion  of  professions  takes  place.  The 
fundions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  gold* 
smith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafb, 
were  carried  on  by  different  persons  in  Mexico. 
Each  was  regularly  bstru£ted  in  his  calling. 
Their  various  produdlions  were  brought  into 
commerce ;  and,  by  the  exchange  of  them  in 
the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  their 
mutual  wants  were  supplied,  in  such  orderly 
intercourse  as  chara&erises  an  improved  state  of 
society.* 

But,  the  South  Americans,  who,  not  three 
centuries  ago,  were  found  to  have  an  established 
religion,  a  regular  and  well  managed  form  of 
government,  and  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the 

arts, 
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mits,  particularly  of  that  primary  and  most  ne- 
cessary one  in  social  life,  agriculture,  are  now  so 
totally  sunk  into  intelleftual  degradation,  that 
they  have,  as  it  were,  forgotten  every  inge- 
nious and  civilized  idea  of  their  forefathers.  Yet 
this  lot,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  the  South  Americans.  Let  us  now, 
however,  for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of 
chcm,  with  just  remarking  two  or  three  physi- 
cal singularities,  to  wiiicb  it  is  essential  we 
should  always  give  our  attention,  as  much  has 
grown,  and  is  still  to  grow,  out  of  such  natural 
phasnomena.  It  is  alledged,  there  is  an  invari- 
able standard  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  and 
among  many  other  things,  that  colour  or  com- 
plexion is  so  regulated  by  climates.  This,  how- 
"cver,  is  not  faft.  The  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
SUA  are  in  general  supposed  to  give,  or  to  gene- 
rate the  greatest  degree  of  heat.  In  South 
America,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  found 
not  only  not  to  cause  intensity  of  heat,  but 
actually  to  cause  intensity  of  cold.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  Equator,  wc  are  accustomed  to  be- 
lieve the  human  race  tp  -become  darker  in  their 
complexion.  But,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone,  in  South  America,  and  immediate-' 
ly  even  under  the  Line^  there  are  nations  who 

can 
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can  dispute  fairness  of  skin  with  our  fairest 
Europeans. 

Thus,  it  is  curious  to  the  philosopher  to  ob- 
serve, that  under  the   Equator  there,  are  well 
inhabited  countries,  colder  than  Germany  ;  and 
in  the  temperate  zone,  well  inhabited  countries, 
as  hot  as  the  hottest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Line.     In  Louisiana,  winter  and  summer 
seem  to  have  an  uninterrupted  succession  :  this 
hour  it  freezes,  the  next,  heat  is  intolerable.  But, 
that  which  is  most  remarlcable  is,  that  the  wind, 
which  prevails  when  it  freezes  hardest  in  win- 
ter, -is  the  wind  which  prevails  during  the  great- 
est heats  in  summer.     These  are  the  north,  and 
north-west  winds.     These  phsenoraena  are  not 
easily  accounted  for.     Don  Ulloa  says,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  he  experienced  three 
positive  summers,    and   twe   positive  winters^ 
vithin  the  space  of  fourteen  days ;  and  this  too 
in  a  country  where  there  were  no  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  and  where  no  tramontane  blasts 
could  come  from  masses  of  snow.     **  Within 
ten  leagues,'*  continues  he,  **  one  experiences 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  but,  in  an  inverse 
order,  for  summer  is  at  its  height,  when  the 
sun  is  farthest  from  its  zenith  i  and  winter  when 

it 
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it  is  the  nearest.  la  the  interior  count ries>  they 
^cwise  experience  winter,  while  in  the  superior 
they  experience  summer/'*  Tliis  is  different 
from  what  we  find  in  any  other  country,  and  ii 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  liite  easy  manner 
with  the  extraordinary  d^ree  of  cold  of  Quebec, 
compared  with  the  cold  of  Paris  or  London, 
though  nearly  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude ;  or 
with  the  fa£t,  that  the  Brazils  do  not  experience 
the  same  intensity  of  heat  which  is  felt  on  the  op<- 
posite  shores  of  Africa.  The  north-west  winds, 
which  predominate  in  winter,  in  Canada,  cannot 
arrire  with  them,  until  they  have  traversed  re* 
gions  eternally  covered  with  snow.  The  winds 
which  predominate  with  us  are  broken  in  upon, 
and  tempered,  by  tlie  milder  atmosphere  of  the 
ocean.  The  same  happens  in  Africa.  Tlie  wind 
which  renders  the  heat  insupportable  at  Senegal, 
and  particularly  after  it  has  crossed  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  is  refreshed  and  meliorated  on 
its  passjige  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  Brazils. 

The  extent  of  America  is  immense.    It  is 

larger  than  ekher  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  the 

three  noted  dhi^isions  of  the  ancient  continent, 

and  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a  third 

'  part  of  the  habitable  -woild.    It  stretches  from 

the 
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the  northern  pole  circle,  to  a  high  Muthem  hti- 
tude,  above  fifteen  hiindred  miles  beyond  the  far* 
thest  extremity  of  the  old  continent  on  that  side 
of  the  Lme.     It  passes  through  all  the  climates 
capable  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man;  and 
fit  for  yielding  the  various  produ6tion$  peculiar 
either  to  the  temperate,  or  to  the  torrid  regions 
of  the  earth.      The  stupendous    rid^  of  the 
Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  for  ele- 
vation, rises  in  different  places  nearly  one-third> 
or  a  mile,  perpendicular,  above  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.     The  plain  of  Quito,  which  may 
be  considered  as  its  base,  is  elevated  farther  abovQ 
the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.*    And  yet 
Buffon  has  maint^ned,  that  this  part  of  the  globe 
has  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  became 
fit  for  the  residence  of  men ;  that  every  thing  in 
it  bears  marks  of  a  recent  original ;  and  that  its 
inhabitants,  called  lately  into  existence,  are  still 
at  the  beginning  of  their  careen     But,  let  me 
ask  one  simple  question,  and  let  it,  if  it  can,  be 
answered  on  the  hypothesis  of  Bufibn.     We  all 
Icnow,  that  the  animals  of  America  are  neithet  so 
large,  nor  so  fierce  as  those  of  the  old  continent. 
They  are  even  called,  from  their  diminutive  sta- 
ture, of  an  inferior  race.     But,  how  came  it  that 
America  should  pobs^  e^uvi^e  pf  creatxues  o( 

such 
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such  bulk,  as  to  be  compared  not  only  to  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  but  to  the  arbitra- 
rily denominated  mammouth  ?  Have  fossil  bone$ 
of  greater  magnitude  been  found  in  Siberia, 
or  any  where  else,  than  on  the  banks  of  the; 
Ohio  ? 
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We  aie  now  about  to  re-adventure  intoa.  pe^ 
oilous  sea,  and  to  iindert sdce  a  loagj  and  a  hazard 
dous  voyage.  We  may  penetrate  into  the  daft- 
ness of  antiquity,  but  shall  we  flatter  oursdves 
that  our  little  discoveries  will  carry  convi&ion? 
The  regions  through  which  we  aie  to  pass,  are 
inhabited  by  phantoms  and  Strang  forms ;  and 
many  £ilse  lights  are  held  out,  which  may  draw 
US  into  vortices  of  inextricable  danger.  The  cu- 
riosity of  the  philosopher  will  not,  perhaps,  even 
fellow  us  m  our  wearisome  researches.  We  may 
iabour  for  our  toil,  and  at  length  only  derive  a 
painful  amusement  from  a  pursuit  which  pro- 
mises no  laurels.  For  who  can  entirely  dmw 
aside  the  veil  of  antiquity,  encumbered  as  it  i% 
with  the  weight  of  ages  ?  Or  who  can  lift  even  a 
small  part  of  it  without  encountering  a  multi- 
tude of  difficulties  f 

It  was  remarked  by  Selden,  that  the  critics  of 
Jus  day  were  so  unaccountably  fastidious^  they 
would  scarcely  allow  any  nation  their  first  sop^ 
posed  author's  name ;  '^  for  instance,''  says  he, 
^*^  not  Italus  to  the  Italian  ;  not  Hkpalus  to  the 
Spaniard ;  not  Scota  to  the  Scot  5  nor  Romu- 
lus to  the  Roman."  Had  be  lived  tiH  now, 
^  would  have  found  still. more  formidable  scep« 
ttcism.  .^  For  men,  who  dare  to  step  <Kily  a  Uttlt 

beyond 
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hcyobd  the  common  bowidttries  allotted  to  Us- 
tory,  are  actuaed  of  turning  away  sulkaly  frook 
the  l^t^  and  of  i;tni{^nng  themsdvids  oap  in  tfce 
gloom  of  their  own  iegendary  annals :  or  as 
Gibbon  expresses  it,  speaking  of  Ireland,  a  peo->^ 
fie  dssatisfied  with  their  present  coaditifon,  ,grasp 
at  any  vision  ^of  their  past  or  &ituie  ^oryt.  Yet 
Jave  not  the  French  insisted  upon  their  Fm^ 
cus,  the  En^ish  t^on  liieir  Bmtus^  the  Danes 
4ipon  dusir  Damis,  the  Goths  upon  their  Oo-» 
tkus,  the  Saxons  iipc»i  theirSaiEo?  All  these,  io* 
"deed,  may  have  hjoen  iftla^ary.  Nations^  like 
individoals,  are  proud  Clftbeir  gertealogy.  And 
•kis  vt^certun,  it  is  witii  bodies  of  people,  as  wi0i 
^artici;^  persons,  that  they^e  oommonly  igno*- 
nttof  their  own  births 'and  iflfancies  4  oriftfa^ 
do  know  anything  of  their  original,  they  are  be^ 
iiolden  to  the  accidental  records  that  others  have 
kept  o£  it4  I  have  not  this,  however,  at  my 
•outset,  to  a{^pehend,  for  I  Jiave  no  such  family 
pietettion6  to  b^t  upon»  Yet  the  story  I  have 
to  trace,  conne&ed  with  its  <}ollataral  branches, 
is,  i^kough  withered  in  ks  trunk,  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. The  Scyduac  is  that  which  I  have  to 
t^fBtlienoe  with;  and  this, because  it  is  tiie  oldest 
concerning  which  we  have  either  Wstory  or  t»» 
^tion ;  beoiuse  it  took  in  the  ^realtest  part  <£ 
4fae  ancient  worid;  4>ecause  k  ^:idi^itodi  the 
i  Q^a  most 
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•most  powerful  emigrations,  revolutions,  and  con- 
jquest ;  but  more  particularljr,  because  from  its 
institutions,  more  or  less  adopted,  the  spirit  of 
yWa  at  this  moment  animates  Europe. 


Epipbanius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Scythian  mo- 

.narchy  b^n  soon  after  the  flood,  and  continued 

.  to  tlic  captivity  of  JBabylon ;  he  says  farther, 

"  That  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 

-Scythians  were  received  by  other  nations  as 

.standards,  and  that  they  were  the  first  after  the 

flood,  who  attempted  to  reform,  mankind.  "  Scy- 

.  thse  ipsi  pefpctuo  ab  aiienO  imperio,'*  says  Justin, 

.aut  intadi,  aut  invidi  manserunt ;  Darium  re* 

-gem  Persorum  turpi  ab  Scythid  summoverunt 

fuga;  Cyrum  cum  onmi  exercitu  trucidarunt; 

Alexandii  Magni  du,cem  Zophyma  pari  ratione 

•cum  copiis  universis  delcverunt ;   RomaBonun 

audivencsed  non  sensere  arma.'*     This  is  a  cha- 

-  rader  unparalleled,  and  wl^h  we  cannot  in  rea- 

;.5on  susped,  as  it  com^  from  a  Roman  author, 

,  who  {Seldom  bestows  too  large  encomiums  on 

-barbarous  nations. .    But   Japhet,  the   son  of 

i^oah,  we  are  told,  peopded  the  shores  of  the 

;Wolga  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  in  the  lati* 

.tu^Q  of  about  fifty  d^^ees,  aad  in  the  most 

"southeri),  a^d  the  most  elevated  pajt  of  Siberia. 

.Tur)^)  his  fifon,  succeeded  him  I  and  this  is  the 

'^  ij  traditionary 
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traditionary  root  of  the  nation  called  Turks  or 
Tartars,  the  Tartars  being  in  effeft  a  branch  of. 
the  same  stock ;  Tartar,  and  Mogul  or  Mongol, 
being  lineal. descendants  from  Turk.*  Moreover 
Sir  William  Jones  farther  informs  us,  that  the 
genuine  traditional  history  of  the  Tartars  or  Scy- 
thians, in  all  the  books  that  he  has  inspected, 
seems  to  b^in  with  Oghuz,  nearly  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ."  And  here,  "says  he, "  might 
not  Pgyges  be  etymologically  derived  from  Og- 
huz ;  as  Atlas  might  be  derived  from  Altai,  or 
the  golden  mountain  of  Tartary  ? 

In  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  every  mountain 
appean  to  have  been  esteemed  holy.  Eminen- 
cies  being  lonely  and  silent,  were  deemed  happily 
circumstanced  for  contemplation  and  prayer. 
Raised  above  the  world,  men  fancied  they  were 
brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  powers  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  Deity  who  resided  in  the  higher 
r^ons.  But  their  chief  excellence,  in  theoja* 
nion  of  a  learned  mythologist,  was  the  Omj^i 
or  Amphi,  the  ^  oracle  of  Ham,  expressed  o/ji/pvi 
by  the  Greeks,  and  interpreted  Qua  lOif^utv, 
which  was  esteemed  a  particular  revelation  from 
heaven.^  But  from  the  prevalent  idea,  that  the 
waters  had  covered  the  earth,  and  of  course  tfa^t 

0^3  the 
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the  most  elevated  parts  must  have  hom  ihfr 
soonest  inhabited,  came  the  more  umversal  opi-. 
nion,  tha(  svich  hig^  places  were  the  most  &- 
youred  by  the  Divinity,  ^d  consequently,  that 
they  were  the  fittest  for  temples,  and  other  sa- 
cred edifices  :  and  hence  the  reason  why  most 
part  of  the  sanftuarics  of  the  ancients  were  upon 
hiUs  and  mountains,  and  that  those  hills  and 
mountains  were  held  in  such  peculiar  venera'-. 
tion.  ^ 

It  is  a  fa£t,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  those 
countries,  which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  imr 
mediate  children  of  Noah,  the  greater  we  fibd 
the  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  state  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  :  and  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
remoter  we  draw  from  them,  the  greater  the 
mental  incapacity,  and  the  more  unequivocal 
the  disabiHty,  and  the  ignorance  of  mankind. 
The  Scythians  had  not  only  historical  and  tradi^* 
tionary  evidence  to  build  their  £ibric  of  seniority 
upon,  but  they  had  also  strong  {^ysically  load 
circumstances,  which  belonged  to  them,  and  to 
them  alone.  For  instance,  if  all  parts  of  the 
globe  were  originally  conjoined,  and  formed  one 
complete  whole ;  if  water  resided  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  it,  and  at  length  ran  ofT^  or  if  fire 

was 
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i9as  its  spving  or  formator ;  in  either  case  thi^ 
Scythians  had  the  plea  of  superior  .antiquity^ 
and  that  from  the  elevation  of  their  countryr 
For  supposing  the  waters  to  have  covered  the 
earth,  Scythia  must  have  been  the  soonest  free4 
from  them  :  supposing  the  operations  of  fire^  it 
must  have  been  the  soonest  cooled,  and  of  course 
the  50<}nest  fitted  for  life  and  v^etation. 

Scythia  was  situated  on  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  The  most  northern  were  un- 
inhabited, on  account  of  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  climate.  The  more  southem  in  Asia  that 
were  inhabited,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Scythia  intra  ft  extra  Imaum.  The  boim- 
daries  of  Scjrthia  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
as  no  travellers  had  penetrated  beyond  the  vast 
trafts  of  land  which  lay  at  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  Scythia,  however,  comprehended 
the  modem  kingdoms  of  Tartary,  Russia  in 
Asia,  Siberia,  Muscovy,  the  Crimea,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  How  far  it 
Btretched  to  the  eastward,  we  shall  have  presently 
occasion  to  enquire. 

Scythia  proper  is  the  most  elevated  country 
iof  the  worldjj  or  at  least  of  what  is  called  the 

0.4  Old 
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f>id  Continent.  It  proudly  rabes  itsdf  above 
the  rest  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  country  more  than 
three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
rested,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  mountains. 
The  other  parts  of  the  globe  decline  from  it  in 
r^ular  gradation.  It  is  the  great  reservoir  of 
water  for  the  most  considerable  part  of  Asia. 
To  the  south,  you  have,  among  other  rivers,  the 
Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Burampooter,  the  Gho- 
ango  or  Yellow  River;  to  the  north,  the  Oby 
and  the  Irtiz,  the  Jeninea  and  the  Lena.  These 
all  stream  from  this  elevated  country.  Here, 
however,  as  every  where  else,  there  are  insepa- 
rable contrasts.  Some  parts  are  arid,  comfort- 
less, desert,  and  barren  5  others  the  richest  and 
most  luxuriant  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Some  are  denied  the  blessing  of  running  water, 
others  have  it  in  abundance.  Where  is  there  a 
more  fertile  country,  than  the  valley  which  is 
bounded  by  China,  and  by  jthe  mountdns  of 
Thibet,  a  valley  six  hundred  ler^es  in  length, 
and  four  hundred  leagues  in  breadth  ?  Where  is 
there  a  finer  climate,  or  a  more  productive  soil, 
than  the  vast  r^ons  of  the  Mongols  and  Cal* 
mucks  ?  ♦ 

But 
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But  it  would  be  endless  to  range  over  this  im« 
mense  Scythiac  dominion.     One  thing,  however, 
is  necessary  to  be  remarked.     If  these  vast  soli- 
tudes, at  this  hour,  possess  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  fruitfulness,  what  must  they  not  have 
possessed,  when  they  were  cultivated  and  enrich- 
ed by  the  labours  of  millions.     When  they  were 
called  the  nursery  of  irresistible  legionSy  the  foun- 
dary   of  the  human    race?     Cashmir,    Bootan, 
Nassal,  Thibet,  even  China  itself,  would  lose 
its  celebrated  fertility,  were  it  to  be  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants.     The  southernmost  ridge  of 
the  Bootan  Mountains  rises  near  a  mile  and  a 
half  perpendicular  above  the  plains  of  Bengal,  in 
an  horizontal  distance  of  only  fifteen  mile$ ;  and 
from  the  summit,  the  astonished  .traveller  looks 
back  on  the  plains,  as  on  an  extensive  ocean 
beneath  him.     Furtlier  on  is  a  chain  of  moiui- 
tains  still  higher  than  the  other.     It  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  mountains  Emodus  and  Paropa- 
misus  of  the  ancients ;  sometimes  by  the  mo- 
derns, erroneously  called  Caucasus.     In  short, 
the  country  of  Thibet  is  altc^ether  one  of  the 
highest  in  Asia,  it  being  a  part  of  that  elevated 
tra6t,  which  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  rivers  of 
India  and  China,  which  I  have  mentioned,  but 
also  to  those  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  :  for,  if  we 
examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  sliail  find  that 

most 
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most  of  those  capital  rivers  rise  between  the  thirty- 
first  and  forty-seventh  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
between  the  seventieth  and  ninety -seventh  d^rces 
of  longitude  -,  whence  they  run  in  evgry  direftion 
to  the  sea,  as  the  Rhine,  Rhoiie>  Danube,  and 
Po,  do  from  the  Alps.  * 

The  ancient  oriental  Scythians  are  not  indeed 
accurately  to  be  traced,  either  in  regard  to  lo<- 
cality,  knowledge,  or  science.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins,  though  they  were  much  nearer  to  this 
powerful  people  than  we  are,  yet  confessed  the 
impradicability  of  the  research,  and  the  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  involved  concerning 
them.*  To  the  northward,  however,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  I  must  remark  to 
you,  there  are  still  existing  monuments,  which 
clearly  prove  those  regions  formerly  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  polished  and  a  lettered  people^ 
who  traded  with  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Chinese, 
even  considerably  before  the  Christian  2Bni.,+ 
Pallas  tells  us  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  people 
he  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisca,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Krasnojarsk,  latitude  fifty-five 
degrees.  In  the  mountain  of  Schlangenbeig  or 
Serpents,  he  found  mines,  with  copper  tools  and 
other  instruments,  wrought  with  extraordinary 

skiU. 
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^U.  In  the  plains  and  mountams  (^  Irtish » 
the  sepulchres  were  found  to  contain  knives, 
poignards>  and  the  pointiiigs  of  arrows,  and  all  ot 
copper.  The  tombs  hear  Krasnojarsk  were 
found  also  to  contain  ornaments  of  gold,  ele-* 
gantly  designed^  and  well  finished.  In  shorty 
we  can  actually  trace,  not  only  from  what  he 
says,  but  from  other  evidences,  that  the  east  was. 
for  ages  civili^d,  cultivated,  and  at  the  summit, 
of  wealth  and  consideration,  while  Athens  was 
scarcely  a  village,  or  Rome  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hamlets  of  Italy.  Even  China 
itself,  that  great  empire,  which  in  name  Ls» 
known  to  every  one,  but  which  has  scientiQcally 
been  explored  by  few,  is  not  called  Chma  by 
the  Chinese  themselves.  The  name  is  borrowed 
from  the  Hindoos,  or  a  still  mote  early  people^^ 
who  denominated  it  M^-tchin,  or  the  great 
Tchin.* 

In  the  thirteenth  book  of'  the  Iliad,  Jupitei* 
turns  away  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  fields  of 
Troy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Scythia.  la 
the  contetnplation  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus ;  while  their 
distant  prosped  of  the  extreme  and  inaccessible 

parts 
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parts  of  Asia  was  clouded  by  ignorance,  or  per- 
plexed by  fiction.  But  those  inaccessible  ne- 
gions  were  the  ancient  residence  of  a  powerful 
and  civili2:ed  nation,  says  Gibbon,  which  ascends 
by  a  probable  tradition  above  forty  centuries, 
and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  scries  of  njear  two 
thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of 
accurate  and  contemporary  historians.  The 
original  seat  of  this  nation  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  north  west  of  China,  in  the  provinces  of 
Chensi  and  Chansi.  From  the  mouth'  of  the 
Danube  to  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  whole  longitude 
of  Scythia,  is  about  a  hundred  and  ten  degrees, 
which  in  that  parallel  are  equal  to  more  than  five 
thousfiid  miles.  The  latitudes  cannot  be'  so 
easily,  or  so  accurately  measured  ;  but  from  the 
fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China, 
we  may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  northward,  till  our  progress  is  stopped  by 
the  excessive  cold  of  Siberia.  *  In  corroboration 
likewise,  Sir  William.  Jones  affirms  it  to  be 
proved  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that  a  powerful 
monarchy  -was  established  in  Iran,  long  before 
the  Assyrian  government ;  that  the  language  of 
the  Persian  empire  was. the  mother  of  the  Sans- 
creet,  and  consequently  of  the  Zend  and  Parsi, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek,  Latin',  and  GotKic ; 

and 
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and  that  we  discover  in  Persia,  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  the  three  distindt  races  of  men 
who  have  been  in  possession  of  India,  Arabia, 
and  Tartary.  "  These  three  races,"  continues 
this  profound  scholar,  ^^  migrated  from  Iran,  as 
from  their  common  country;  and  thus  the 
Saxon  chronicle  I  presume  from  good  authority, 
brings  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  At- 
.menia;  while  a  late  very  learned  writer  con- 
cludes, that  the  Goths  or  Scythians  came  from . 
Persia ;  and  another  contends  with  great  force, 
that  both  the  Irish  and  Old  Britons  proceed- 
ed severally  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  :  a 
coincidence  of  conclusions  from  different  media, 
by  persons  wholly  unconnected,  which  could 
scarcely  have  happened,if  they  were  not  grounded 
on  solid  principles."  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  this  great  orientalist  maintains  that 
it  is  proved,  (as  far  as'such  a  question  admits  of 
proof)  that  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  and  even 
the  Japanese,  were  originally  of  this  same  people, 
but  having  been  separated  near  four  thousand 
.year^,  have  retained  few  strong  features  of  theijr 
ancient  consanguinity,  * 

.    But  we  arc  told,  that  the  want  of  seas  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Asia,  as  Siberia  and  great  Tarr 

tray, 
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txtfj  as  wdl  ;tt  ill  tbe  interior  parts  of  Afiici,  is 
ft  cause  why  these  countries  must  be  rendered  ^^ 
most  umnha^table,  and  is  a  drcuoistaace  which 
&nmhes  a  5troDg  {Migudice  against  the  opinion^ 
that  these  countries  were  the  original  haUtadons 
cf  mankind.  For.  is  it  not,  we  are  asked,  hf 
the  vicinity  of  seas  and  rivers,  that  the  coki  of  the 
h%her  latitudes,  and  the  heat  of  the  lower  are  tno^ 
derated  ?*  We  have  alreadydi$cussed»the  point  at 
large,  both  as  it  r^rds  the  state  of  the  atmo*- 
iBphere,  as  resting  upon  a  widely  extended,  thbugjh 
devated  country,  and  as  it  regards  that  which 
tests  i^on  an  adventitiously  insulated  mass,such  as 
Mont  Kane.  But  one  word  more  upon  the  subged: 
may  not  be  aniiss,  and  particularly  in  this  place* 

**  We  halted,'*  says  De  Saussure^  **  in  our 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1787  about  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  ^thorns  aboVe 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  ninety  fathoms 
hi^er  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The  rarity 
of  the  air  was  here  very  soon  experienced.  The 
robust  mountaineers  who  accompanied  me,  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  work  ev^i  at  dig^ig 
out  the  snow  for  a  place  of  shelter  for  us.  They 
were  ob%ed  to  relieve  each  other  idcessaody. 
M}'self,  who  am  so  much  aocustonied  to  tbe^ur 
of  mountains,  that  I  in  general  fed  myself  better' 

in 
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in  that  air,  than  on  the  plains,  was  eidiausted 
with  fiitigue  in  makii^  the  most  common  obser-* 
vations  only  with  my  meteorological  instrumenta. 
This  indisposition  produced  in  us  a  most  parchr 
ing'  thirat.  We  afterwards  ascended  higher, 
however ;  but  when  we  approached  the  top,  the 
rarity  of  the  air  diminished  our  strength  with  an 
alarming  rapidity.  I  could  not,  for  one,  advance 
above  fiftetn  or  sixteen  paces  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  I  every  now  and  then  felt  a 
fcintness  comii^  on,  which  oblig^  me  to  sit 
down.  In  proportion  as  I  recovered  my  breath-* 
ii^,  indeed  I  found  my  strength  renewed «  But 
this  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  nor  indeed 
could  it ;  for  the  air  had  not  much  more  than 
one  haifoi  its  ordinary  wei^t,  and  that  weight 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  frequency  of  inspini'^ 
tion«  This  frequency  accelerated  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  the  ar- 
teries were  ndt  countera&ed  externally  by  that 
degree  of  pressure  which  they  generally  sustain.^ 
We  weie,  consequently^  all  in  a  febrile  5tate« 
We  could  not  eat*.  But  the  height  at  which 
the  indispcsidan  commenced,  I  found  to  be  dif- 
femnt,  as  our  constitutions  difiencd.  i  found 
rafself,  for  instance,  well  at  one  thousand  nincL 
bnodred  fathoms,  or  neariy  two  milos  and  ^ 
(piarter  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  I  began 
to  feel  uneasy  as.  I  proceeded  to  rise  h^qr«  ^On 

3  the 
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the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which  is  fifteen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  *  it  required  half  aa 
hour  to  make  water  boil  with  the  same  lamp, 
which  at  Geneva  required  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
minutes,  and  on  the  sea-shore  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes.  A  pistol  fired,  did  not  make 
a  greater  report  than  a  smaU  Indian  cracker  in  a 
room,  j^  • 

The  habitable  pldns  of  Scythia,  however,  we 
find  to  be  still  more  elevated  than  this  very 
dreary  and"  hazardous  pinnacle  of  Mont 
Blanc.  But,  as  I  formerly  explained  in  regard  to 
the  valley  of  Quito,  how  the  general  elevation 
of  these  plains  prevents  any  alteration  of  tempem^ 
ture,  or  any  diminution  of  fertility,  even  cora 
is  found  to  grow  spontaneously  in  Scythia.  This 
is  a  curious  fa6t ;  and  were  there  no  other, 
would  warrant  us  in  believing  Scythia  to  have^ 
been  the  first  residence  of  man,  after  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  deluge.  Linnseus,  indeed,  sup- 
poses Siberia  to  have  been  the  country  whence 
t;he  peo^  of  the  earth  descended  after  the  flood; 
and  the  reason  he  gives,  is,  that  Siberia  is  the  only 
known  country,  which  produces  without  cultiva- 
tion the  vegetables  necessary  for  the  nourishment 
>  of 
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of  the  human  species.  He  supports  this  opinion,' 
by  saying,  that  many  of  our  plants,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  ancient^,  are  indigenous  and 
wild  in  Siberia :  nor  were  they  cultivated  in 
Europe  till  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  or  Scy- 
thians, who  introduced  tliem  with  other  good 
things  among  us.     Linnsus  adds  also,  after  M. 

■ 

Heinzelmann,  that  wheat  and  barley  spring  up 
without  culture,  or  without  being  sown,  in  Mus- 
covite Tartary,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
beria make  a  bread  of  rye,  which  grows  sponta- 
neously there.  Before  these  discoveries,  the  pa- 
rent country  of  corn  was  never  knowii^  It  is  not 
a  production  of  our  climate.  It  is  not  a  native 
of  the  east  or  west.  Would  it  not  seem  then  to 
belong  as  naturally  to  Scythia,  as  the  coffee  does 
to  Arabia,  and  as  the  spice  does  to  the  Moluccas  ? 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  nitre,  universally 
found  in  Tartar)^  is  likewise  a  strong  proof  of 
former  population.  It  is  from'  animal  substances 
alone  that  nitre  is  generated.  Nitre,  therefore,  as 
demonstratively  indicates  the  habitations  of  men, 
as  banks  of  shells  do  the  habitations  of  oysters. 

•  But,  why  are  there  no  remains  of  the  Scythiac 
nations  in  Scythia  ?  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  there 
no  remains  of  the  city  of  Troy?  Even  the 
ruins  of  that  celebrated- neighbour  of  Scamander 
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have  disappeared.  Earthquakes,  and  other  dis% 
asters,  had  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  banksr 
of  the  Xanthus,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
But,  the  true  reason  why  the  great  stock  of  the 
Sc3^hians  is  exhausted  is,  that  China,  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Europe,  have  drained 
it  of  its  inhabitants.  Zingis  Cawn,  the  Turks 
of  Constantinople  and  Tamerlane,  were  the  last 
of  the  very  formidable  shoots  of  that  nlighty 
Vrunk.  Are  the  Carthaginians  to  be  traced, 
who  Jived  but  the  other  day }  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  that  the  Calmucks  of  the  present  hour, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  3ut,  though 
we  cannot  find  astronomers  and  philosophers 
among  them,  their  country  might  nevertheless 
Jiave  been  the  primitive  scat  of  the  race  .of  man ; 
and  it  might  have  given  language  and  arts  to 
the  rest  of  the  wOrld.  Has  not  Latium.done 
the  same  to  every  part  of  Europe,  to  America, 
and  to  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia?  Yet 
the  Cam'pagna  of  Rome,  which  was  the  ancient 
Latium,  scarcely  possesses  at  this  moment  a  hut, 
pr  a  being  who  can  read  or  write. 

The  Scythians,  as  far  as  we  can  leam,  had  lost 
all  resemblance  of  their  origin.  Speaking  of 
these  people,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,    "  Horum 

I  (ScythU 
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(Siythia  regum)  magno  post    tempore  progenies 
virtute  et  belli  artibus  insigniSj  regiones  ultra  Ta^ 
naim  usque  ad  Thraciam  suhjecit.     Versis  deinde 
ad  alteram  partem  armiSy  ad  Nilum  JEgypti  per* 
venire :  redaSlisque  in  potest atem  qua  intermedin 
erantgentibus,  usque  adOrientem  Oceanum,  et  Cas* 
pium  mare,  paludemque  Meotidem  imperium  pro- 
tenderunt  J*^*     At  different,  but,  indeed,  remote 
periods,  the  Scythians  had  possessed  themselves 
erf"  almost  every  part  of  Asia.     And  thus  in  the 
construAion  of  the  words  Orientem  Oceanum^ 
the  Chinese  is  to  be  taken  as  blended  with  the 
Indian  oc^tn.     Of  all  the  ancient  armies  we  read 
of  in  history,  the  Scythian  are  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient.     May  not  the  immense  con- 
ijuests,  if  such  are  to  be  historically  interpreted, 
given  by  the  heathen  mythology  to  Bacchus,  be 
presumed  to  have  been   the  conquests  of  the 
Scythians  ?     It    is  a  fadl  notorious,   that   the 
Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Japonese,  the  Per- 
sians, and  all  the  other  scyons  of  this  old  stem, 
were  great  and  flourishing   people,   while  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  whose  annals  we  have 
long  been  circumscribed,  were  as  wild  as  the 
wildest  of  the  Americans. 

R  2  Pliny 

♦  Bibl.  lib.  ii\ 
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Pliny  says,  the  Hindoos  reckoned  one  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-four  kings,  from  the  reign  of  Bac- 
chus to  the  arrival  of  Alexander  among  them. 
CoWguntur  a  Libero  patre  ad  AUxandrum  Mag^ 
nuw  reges  eorum  cliv,  *  Accoiding  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Bailly,  the  first  of  these  kings  lived 
3553  y^^^  before  Christ.  Adding  to  this  the 
fifty -two  j'ears,  given  by  ancient  historians  as  the 
duration  of  Bacchus's  reign,  the  commeiKemoit 
of  his  reign  will  be  found  to  be  3605  years  be- 
fore our  sera.  And  these  dates  will  be  found 
wonderfully  to  accord  with  what  Justin  says  of 
the  splendour,  superior  power,  and  antiquity  of 
the  Scythiac  nation,  "  The  Persians,"  says 
Justin,  *^  looked  upon  the  nation  of  the  Sacas 
to  be  so  considerable,  that  they  gave  this  appel- 
lation to  all  the  Sc)ihians."  Pers^  Scytbas 
in  universum  Sacas  appellavere.  The  Scythians 
themselves  looked  upon  the  country  inliabited 
by  the  Sacas,  as  the  birth-place  or  cradle  of  their 
nation.  It  comprehendal  all  that  part  of  Tar- 
tary,  which  I  have  above  mentioned,  as  ex- 
tending from  the  90th  degree  of  longitude,  to 
the  120th  degree ;  and  from  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  to  about  the  48th  d^ee-  Even  so 
late  as  the  year  1757,  the  Chinese,  after  a  long 

contest. 

Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  chap.  31. 
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contest,  drove  a  laige  body  of  Tartars  from  this 
country,  twenty  thousand  families  of  whom  took 
shelter  in  the  Russian  dominions.  The  Sacas, 
that  is,  part  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  were  no- 
mades,  or  shepherds.  From  them  came  the  sym^ 
bolical  emblcfn  of  the  ox ;  and  from  them  and 
their  elevated  plains,  came  down  all  the  rich  tor- 
rents of  religion  and  of  laws,  which  now  ferti- 
lia^e  the  earth.  Their  empire  was  universally 
settled,  many  ages  before  Abraham,  the  fi^ther  of 
the  people  of  God,  had  made  his  appearance. 
And  hence  the  Israelites  were  historically  mo- 
dem, in  comparison  to  the  Scythians.* 

The  immensity  of  the  traditionary  conquests 
of  the  Scythians  would  lead  one  to  doubt  of 
their  reality,  were  it  not  for  those  of  the  same 
pec^le,  in  a  Mer  period  of  history,  under  the 
denominations  of  Turks  and  of  Tartars.  Zingts 
Cawn,  in  the  twelfth  century,  established  him- 
self with  his  Scythians  in  India  and  China,  in 
the  same  manner  that,  centuries  before  him, 
Bacchus  and  Fohi  did  in  the  same  places.  The 
di^erent  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  have  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scythians,  that  the 
history  of  the  one  almost  appears  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  ;  and  however  great  the  con- 

R  3  quests 
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quests  of  the  ancient  Scythians  may  have  been, 
those  of  the  modem  Scythians  appear  to  have  at 
least  equalled)  if  not  to  have  surpassed  them. 
No  dominion  ever  approached  so  near  to  uni- 
versal monarchy,  as  that  of  Zingis  Cawn  :  and 
yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  not  till 
nearly  two  centuries  after  his  vast  acquisitions, 
that  Marco  Paolo,  the  noble  Venetian,  gave  the 
first  idea  to  Europe  of  the  dominions  of  Zin^ 
Cawn. 

The  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  the  same  idea 
of  the  Scythians,  that  we  have  of  the  Tartars. 
They  looked  upon  certain  hordes  of  them  to  be 
Barbarians ;  so  do  we.  But,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences flourished  among  othere  of  these  Scy- 
thians, when  their  very  rudiments  were  un- 
known in  Europe.  Astronomy,  and  other 
sublime  branches  of  knowledge,  were  culti- 
vated by  the  Scythians,  when  there  was  not  a 
man  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Northern  Ocean 
who  could  write  his  name.  This  people,  as 'an 
emblem  of  their  common  mother,  carried  in  their 
flags  and  ensigns  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  or  dra- 
gon. Signa  Scytbica  sunt  dracones  conveniet^e 
bngitu dine  pendente s  ex  contis.  This  is  the  most 
ancient  figure  and  military  ensign  we  know  of. 
The  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Scythians, 
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and  gave  the  bearers  of  the  standards  the  very 
appellation  itself.  *  The  Chinese  and  Japonese 
adored  it  in  like  ipanner.  Nor  is  it  a  little  re- 
markable, that  Herodotus  should  give  us  the 
clue  to  this  ensign,  or  armorial  bearing,  of  the 
Chinese,  a  people  with  whom  he  was  as  little  ac- 
quainted, as  we  were  with  the  people  of  Otaheite 
fifty  years  ^o.  How  the  people  of  Israel  came 
by  it,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjefture.  Ba- 
bylon, whose  priests  were  greatly  celebrated,  gave 
residence  to  the  ancestors  of  Abraham.  He 
himself  was  born  at  Ur  in  Mesopotamia.  From 
the  Mesopotamians,  therefore,  he  might  have 
(ierived  the  idea  3  and  from  him  the  Israelites. 

The  Scythians,  we  are  informed,  worshipped 
a  variety  of  Gods.  Their  principal  divinity 
however,  was  Vesta,  whom  they  called  Tabita. 
The  two  next  in  consideration  were,  Jupiter, 
whom  they  called  PapeuSy  and  jlpia  or  the  earth, 
whom  they  regarded  as  his  wife.  Besides  thesie; 
they  worshipped  Apollo,  the  celesjtial  Venus,  and 
Neptxme,  under  different  designations.  But, 
their  most  favourite  god  seems  to  have  been 
Mars.  To  him  they  dedicated  temples  a/id 
altars.  They  worshipped  fire  also,  as  thp 
principle  of  all  things,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

R  4  Yulcan 
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Vulcan,  *  These  points  of  religious  ordindtiofl^ 
however,  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been 
universally  prevalent  throughout  Scythia.  The 
resident  Scythians  might  have  had  one  system 
of  worship  i  the  Nomades,  so  called  fix)m  the 
No/xjjv,  might  have  had  another* 

I  have  before  remarked  the  prodigious  ele* 
Vation  of  Oriental  Tartary.  At  one  hundred 
leagues  only  from  Pekin,  it  has  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe.-f-  In  the  country  of 
the  Mongales,  the  barometer  makes  it  level  with 
the  summit  of  the  highest  of  the  Alps.  The 
countries  which  give  rise  to  the  Orka  and  Se* 
linga,  are  still  higher :  Chimbora90,  of  the  An- 
des, is  not  so  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
of  course,  the  Ararat  of  Armenia,  the  Cau- 
causus,  Cordeliers,  Alps,  all  give  way  to  this  ex- 
traordinary convexity  of  this  part  of  Asia.  Now, 
does  not  this  afford  strong  presumption,  that 
the  Ararat  of  Armenia,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  for* 
mer  letter,  could  not  have  been  the  spot  on 
which  the  ark  rested,  for  it  is  expressly  said  in 
Genesis,  "  That  all  the  high  hills  that  were 
under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered ;  that  the 
ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  in  the  seven* 
tecnth  day,  on  the  mountain  of  Ararat ;  that 

the 
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tlie  waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth 
month ;  and  that  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  tenth  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  other 
mountains  seen/'  From  these  passages,  it  is  surely 
to  be  gathered,  that  Ararat  was  considered  as 
raised  far  above  all  the  other  mountains  of 
the  globe,  its  tqp  being  ready  as  a  resting  place 
for  the  ark,  so  many  months  before  the  others 
were  seen,  and  that  too,  while  **  the  waters  re- 
tumed  from  the  earth  continually.**  The  author 
of  Genesis  did  not,  in  fixing  the  name  of  the 
mountain  or  high  land,  accurately,  at  the  same 
time,  fix  the  country  in  which  it  was  placed. 

In  such  an  elevated  country,  then,  why  may 
we  not  suppose  astronomy  to  have  been  origi* 
nally  cultivated  ?  Bailly  gives  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude  to  the  center  of  the  Scythiac  empire. 
And  where  is  the  inconsistency  of  conceiving  an 
intelligent,  an  enlightened,  and  a  wise  people, 
placed  under  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude  ? 
It  has  been  nearly  at  that  distance  from  the 
Equator,  that  the  greatest  discoverers,  at  least  of 
modern  days,  have  had  their  existence,  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
Let  us  then  not  be  too  incredulous,  much 
less  indifferent  about  getting  acquainted  with 
5udi  a  people,  though  they  are  not  now  to  be 

produced. 
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produced.     Ii  is  but  stq>ping  back  three  or  four 

•  •  • 

thousand  years,  and  entertaining  ourselves  wi^h, 
let  us  suppose,  even  a  vision  of  things  no  where 
else  to  be  fojand,  and  which  we  may  venture  to 
believe  to  be  the  resemblance,  at  least,  if  aot  the 
only  true  portrait,  of  the  ancient  world- 

Herodotus  tells  us,  the  Scythians  having  pos-: 
sessed  themselves  of  all  Asia,  prosecuted  their 
Xnarch  towards  Egypt ;  and  that  the  Egyptian 
king  Psammeticus,  in  great  consternation,  pre- 
sented  himself  before  them,  and  by  bribes,  prayers, 
and  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  This  was  in  the  wane  of 
their  empire.  In  Darius's  time,  five  hundred 
and  eight  years  before  Christ,  they  posse§sedak  be" 
sides  others,  those  traft?  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Don,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Darius  marched  against  them  with  an  army 
computed  at  3even  hundred  thousand  men.  * 
The  conflidt  was  dreadful,  but  the  Scythians 
were  victorious. .  It  is  sj\id,  indeed,  that  My- 
thridatcs,  some  centuries  afterwards,  subdued  tne 
Scythians,  who  had  been  invincible  until  then. 
Yet  we  know,  that  Julius  Ctesar,  immediately 
previous  to  his  assassination,  had  planned  a  series 
of  wars,  which  were  not  likely  to  have  termipated 

Iput 
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but  with  his  life.  He  was  to  have  begun  with 
reveling  the  death  of  Crassus,  and  reducing  the 
Parthians.  Next,  he  was  to  have  passed  by 
Hyrcania,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
ultimately  with  his  whole  force  to  have  fallen 
ppon  Scythia, 


LET 
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Voltaire  says,  tigers,  and  not  astro- 
nomers,  have  found  their  way  down  to  us  from 
Scythia*  "  Did  the  Asiatic  or  European  Sqr- 
thia,"  says  he,  "  ever  pour  any  thing  upon  us, 
but  barbarous,  ferocious  hordes,  who  always  de- 
lighted in  drenching  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-creatures?  Can  we  seriously  sup- 
pose these  terrible  devastators  to  have  descended 
their  mountains  with  quadrants,  astrolabes,  and 
other  instruments  of  science?  Many  Greeks, 
we  know,  travelled  into  the  east,  to  pick  up  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  Brahmans ;  but 
who  ever  saw  a  Greek  in  the  land  of  Gog  and 
Magog  on  the  same  errand  ?**  This,  however, 
with  this  lively  writer^s  good  leave,  is  begging 
the  question.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Tar- 
tars of  to-day  ;  we  are  speaking  of  the  Scythians, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  deluge.  Would  it 
not  be  as  just  to  conclude,  that  Greece  never  had 
an  Euclid,  a  Sophocles,  or  a  Solon,  because  the 
present  Tartars,  or  Turks,  in  that  country,  have 
neither  law-givers,  poets,  nor  mathematicians  ? 

The 
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The  Scythian  is  undoubtedly  the  first  empire, 
of  which  any  m^mcMry  hath  reached  us.  Nor 
has  the  opinion  been  without  plausibility,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  late  mythologists,  that  Sa- 
turn, Jupiter,  Bacchus,  &c.  might  have  been 
monarchs  of  this  first  empire,  but  deified,  after 
their  death,  by  the  grateful  people  over  whom 
they  had  reigned.'^  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
are  always  to  recoiled,  that  there  were  stationary, 
^  well  as  wandering  Scythians,  The  many  mil- 
lions, with  which  their  dominions  must  have 
swarmed,  could  never  have  been  in  the  state  in 
which  the  Nomades  were,  when  they  were  first 
made  known  to  the  Greeks,  ignorant  how  to 
sow  or  reap,'f  and  only  capable  of  deriving  sub- 
sistence fix)m  the  fi:aiits  which  the  earth  naturally 
produced,  from  the  chace,  and  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  truth  is, 
Ihere  were  Nomades  in  India,  Arabia,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Scythia,  but  still  there  were 
settled  communities.  Those  of  Africa  were  af- 
terwards called  Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of 
the  letters  which  composed  their  naiiie.  The 
Bedouins  of  Arabia  are  Nomades  at  this  hour. 

Astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  were  under- 
stood upwards  of  three   thousand  years  ago. 

BaiUy 
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Bailly  has  shewh,  that  astronomy  must  have 
been  cultivated  anterior  to  the  deluge.*    Foi* 
how  long  must  it  not  have  been  before  manE 
could  have  conceived,  that  this  firm  earth  we 
tread  upon,  without  either  support  or  prop,  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis  in  the  unbounded  regions 
of  spaed !     Yet  fix)m  this,  to  the  calculation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  perhaps  to  the 
daring  calculation  of  the  rapidity  of  light,  what 
ages  must  have  passed,  what  efforts  of  the  genius 
6f  man  niubt  have  been  concentrated  !     Before 
the  science  of  the  planetary  system  can  be  re- 
duced to  demonstration,    almost   every   other 
science  must  be  fundamentally  understood.     If 
precedency  is  to  be  given  to  any,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  to  astronomy.     The  distant  wonders  of 
the  heavenly  sphere  require  not  only  metaphy- 
sical abstradion,  but  all  the  aid  of  mathematical 
calculation.     Nor  does  Sacred  Writ   itself  op- 
pose this  opinion.     Cain  built  a  town  to  the  east 
of  Eden.  Ttibal-cain,  six  hundred  j^ears  before  the 
deluge,  was  versed  in  the  fabrication  of  copper 
and  iron.     Jubal  was  instructed  in  the  nature  cjS 
sounds,  and  in  all  the  complicated  harmonies  of 
music.     Enoch,  together  with  a  regular  form  of 
worship,  established  sacrifices  and  feasts  to  the 
honour  of  the  God  of  nature.     Noah,  himself, 

built 
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built  a  large  vessel,  which,  even  in  this  nautical 
age,  would  require  all  the  application  of  almost 
every  art  and  every  science  given  to  man.  But, 
did  not  Abraham,  afterwards,  draw  his  sword  to 
^crifice  his  son  ?  Eliezer  offer  to  Rebecca  his 
vases  of  gold  and  silver  ?  and  Judah  give .  to 
Thamar  his  bracelet  and  his  ring  ?  Job  speaks 
of  mines,  and  of  the  manner  of  working  them- 
The  Israelites  made  a  calf  of  goldi  Moses  even 
rendered  gold  potable* 

The  oldest  astronomical  observations  of  which 
we  know  any  thing,  are  those  of  the  Hindoos^ 
They  are  correft  for  4893  years,  commencing 
3102  years  before  our  sera,  and  are  nearly  of 
the  same  date  with  that  given  by  Manet  ho 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  manner  in  which  these  ob- 
servations were  calculated,  is  likewise  original, 
and  different  from  that  of  any  other  people.  It 
grows  out  of  clear  and  irrefragable  data,  aided  by 
a  chain  of  accurate  and  anterior  observations- 
From  this,  the  parent  of  all  future  planetary 
systejogis,  the  Chaldeans  drew  their  astronomical 
riches;  from  the  same  source  flowed  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egjrptians.  The  Greeks,  we 
know,  learned  from  a  strange  people  j  and  by 
the  Greeks  we  have  been  enlightened.    It  is  said, 

the 
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the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans  went  infmitcly 
further  back  in  their  calculations.  But>  this  is 
merely  asserted,  not  proved.  The  Hindoos, 
however,  have  proof.  They  have  preserved 
their  historical  monuments.  They  have  their 
Jyotishy  or  astronomical  Sastra,  so  ancient  as  to 
be  reputed  a  divine  revelation.  *  Moreover,  the 
adual  ignorance  of  the  Brahmans,  at  this  hour^ 
of  the  elementary  parts  of  this  science,  xmdeni^ 
ably  shew,  that  their  ancestors,  or  a  more  ancieni 
people,  were  the  inventors  of  the  astronomy, 
which,  in  a  blind  routme,  they  now,  in  some  in- 
stances, pradtise.  The  grand  theoretical  system 
of  Hindoo  astronomy,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
lost,  was,  from  what  still  remains  of  it,  rich, 
varied,  and  correft.  The  tables  of  Trivalore, 
Narsipore,  and  Chrisnabouram,  .together  with 
those  6f  Siam,  demonstratively  evince  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  early  Hindoos  in  this 
science.  In  a  word,  says  Bailly,  Rich^sse  de 
la  science y  variite  des  tnithodeSy  exaSlitude  des  df- 
terminations^  tout  assure  aux  IndienSy  on  ^  kurs 
auteurs  la  possession  &f  V invention  de  leur  astro^ 
nomie.  Les  Indiens  donnent  a  cette  science  une  dat9 
tres  antique  qui  refond  a  la  description  du  cfH*  'f 

Tho 
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•  :The  attention  and  succks  with. Which  the 
Hindoos  •  studied  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  were  so  little  known  to  th^J  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  it  is  hardly  mentioned  by  them,. 
but  in .  the  most  cursory  manner.  *  The  Ma- 
hometans^  however,  on  their  establishing  an  in-, 
tercoiirse  with  India,  observed  and  acknowledged ' 
tiie  superiority  of  the  Hindoos  in  astronomical 
knowledge.  Of  the  Europeans  who  visited  In- 
dia, after  the  communication  Ivith  it  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  Bemier 
(and  celebrity  should  be  joined  to  his  honest 
name)  was  the  first  who  Jeamed,  that  the  Indian$ 
had  long  applied  to  the  study  of  astrohomy. 
But  the  first  scientific  proof  pf  their  great  pro-, 
ficiency  was  given  us  by  De  La  Loubere; 
who,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  Siam^ 
brou^t  with  him  an  extra£k  from  a  Siamese 
iiianuscript,  which  contained  tables  and  rules  for 
calculiiting  the  places  of  the  sun  ^d  inooiu; 
The  manner  in  which  these  tables  were  con- 
titrufted,  rendered  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded  extremely  obscure ;  and  it  required 
a  cdmnlentator  as  conversant  iii  astronomical^ 
iiakulation  as  Cassini,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
tim  curious  fi'agment.  The  epoch,  of  the  Sia- 
mese tables  corresponds  to  the  21st  pf  March> 
;  TOL.  IV.  S  A.  p. 

.«  8trabo»  ^ 
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A.  Dw  638.  Another  set  of  tables  was  trans-* 
mitted  from  Chrisnabouram,  in  the  CarnatiCai 
the  epoch  of  Yfhich  answers  to  the  ibth  of  March» 
X49 1  •  A  third  set  of  tables  came  from  NarsU 
poce,  and  the  cpocli  of  them  goes  no  faj^ther  back 
than  A,  D,  1569,  The  fourth  and  n;iost  curi-^ 
ous  set  of  tables  was:  published  by  ML  le  Gentil^ 
to  vdbom  they  were  commucucatedf  by  a  Iisamed 
Braliman  of  Trivalore,  a.,  small  town  or.  th& 
CoromandeL  Coast,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Negapatapi.  The  epoch  of  these  tables  \&^  off 
high  antiquit)^  and  coincides  with  ^e  beginnings 
of  the  celebrated  asra  of  the  Galyougham>  c^ 
Colle  Jogue,  which  commenced,  apcor/ding  to 
the  Indian  account,  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ*  These- 
four  sets  of  tables  have  been  examined  and  com-^ 
pared  by  BaiUy  ;  and  his  calculations-  have  beea 
verified,  and  his.  reasonings,  illustrated;  and  ex^i^ 
tended,  byg^he  learned  Frofossor  Biayf^ir^  ^ 

t 
The  general  result  of  all.  the  enquiries,,  reason* 

ings,  and  calculations,  in  r^ard  to  Indian  astro* 
nomy,  which  have  hitherto  been^  made  public,, 
is,  tliat  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and* 
more  particularly  their  situation  at  the  coiOn 
mencement  of  the   dilferentj  epochs  to  vtbkh 

th^ 
*  Robertson* 
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the  four  sets  of  ttibics  refer,  are  ascertained  with 
gr^at '  accuracy  i  and  that  many  of  the  elements 
of  their  calculations,  especially  for  very  remote 
ages^'  are  verified  by  an  ^tonishing  coincidence 
with  (he  tables  of  the  modern  astronomy  of 
turope,  as  improved  by  the  latest  and  most  nice 
deductions  from  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The 
iccuiacy  of  these  results,  however,  is  less  surpris- 
ing, than  the  justness  and  scientific  nature  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  tables,  by  which  they 
calculate,  are  construfted ;  for  the  method  of* 
predicting  eclipses,  followed  by  the  Brahmans, 
is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any  that 
has  been  found  in  the  possession  of  nations  in 
the  infancy  of  astronomy.  Geometry,  as  weH  as 
^ithmetic,  are  here  called  in  to  contribute  their 
assistance.  The  Indians  never  ehiploy  any  of 
the  grosser  computations,  that  were  the  pride  of 
the  early  astronopiers  of  Egypt,  ^nd  of  Baby^ 
Jon. 

The  older  the  calculations  of  the  Hmdoos, 
the  more  accurate  they  are  found.  For  those 
very  remote  s^es  (nearly  five  thousand  years  dis-» 
tant  from  the  present)  their-  astronomy  is  most 
accurate ;  and  the  nearer  it  comes  down  to  our 
own  times,  the  conformity  of  its  results  with 
C\}rs  dinpnishes.     From  astronomy  in  its  most 

S  z  advapcc^ 
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advanced  state  is  this  alone  to  be  expefted  i 
for  when  an  estimate  is  endeavoured  to  be  made 
of  the  gcoir.etncal  skill,  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction ot  the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is 
found  to  be  very  considerable ;  and  besides  the 
knowledge  of  elementary  geometry,  it  must  have 
required  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  or 
something  equivalent  to  them,  together  with 
certain  methods  of  approximating  to  the  values 
ef  geometrical  magnitudes,  which  seem  to  rise  very 
iar  above  the  elements  of  any  of  those  sciences.  * 
Now  all  this  astronomical  knowledge,  the  Brah- 
mans  of  the  Carnatic  say,  they  derived  from  the 
north. 

M.  le  Gentil,  in  his  account,  informs  us,  that 
the  Brahmans,  instructed  in  astronomy,  were  sup- 
posed, by  the  Hindoos  of  Trivalore,  to  have 
come  from  beyond  the  Ganges.  This,  indeed, 
to  a  people  on  the  coast  c^  Coromandel,  may  be 
conceived  to  be  from  Bengal,  or  Banaris,  the 
great  seminary  of  learning,  rather  than  from  any 
other  place.  But  besides  that  Banaris  is  not  so 
very  ancient,  as  is  imagined,  Le  Pere  Gau- 
bil  acquaints  us,  the  subjedts  of  the  Dah 
Lama  of  Thibet,  and  the  people  of  Napal, 
hare  ancient  astronomical  reccnds.    The  Chinese 

also 

«  * 
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&lso  acknowledge,  that  their  acquaintance  with 
the  planetary  system  came  to  them  from  the 
west,  from  the  side  of  Samarcand.  But  the  re- 
mark of  d'Anville  is  still  more  conclusive. — 
**  The  ancient  latitudes  of  Sera  MetropbliSy^  says 
he,  *'  this  day  Kantcheou  in  China ;  of  Mara* 
canday  this  day  Samarcand  in  Tartary ;  ?uid  of 
Nagara  or  DionysiopoliSy  this  day  Nagar  in  India, 
are  accurate,  and  conformable  to  our  best  mo- 
dem observations.  Astronomy  thus  had  a  con- 
nefted  chain  from  Samarkand  to  Chin^;  from 
China  to  Nagara ;  from '  Nagara  (o  Banaris, 
whose  latitude  was  also  precisely  ascertained ; 
and  from  Banaris  to  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
fula  of  India,* 

Among  aU  these  nations,  we  find  the  fl^ 
ments,  not  the  elements  of  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy. They  evidently  have  received  an  inheri- 
tance ;  they  have  become  the  depositaries  j  they 
are  not  the  inventors.  Why  should  we  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Gulph  .of  Persia,  and  still  farther  to  the 
northward,  there  existed  a  people  in  antiquity, 
who  were  more  renowned,  and  better  instrufted, 
(han  others  ?  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Afiica,  in 
America,  is  there  not  a  mass  of  astronomical 

S  3  knowledge 
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knowledge  now  in  circulation,  which  has  confess^ 
edly  been  derived  from  one  insignificant  comer 
of  the  earth  ?  Persepolis  seems  to  have  been 
founded  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nme  • 
years  before  Christ.  But  this,  the  chief  city  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  sun,  was  built  by  a  leader 
called  Diemschid,  who,  in  every  point  of  view* 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  as  much  a 
stranger  to  the  Persians,  as  Fohi,  their  first  en- 
tightener,  was  to  the  Chinese.  About  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  find 
Babylon  without  arts,  and  without  defence,  and 
that  then  a  class  of  scientific  men  came  among, 
them ;  a  college  of  priests,  called  Chaldeans,  who 
even  in  some  measure  gave  their  name  to  the 
count  ry\  Does  not  all  this  unequivocally  speak 
as  of  wrecks  of  philosophy^  of  the  sublimest 
truths,  though  disfigured  by  fabulous  absurdi- 
ties ;  and  of  the  most  abstraft  results,  though 
without  any  remnant  of  first  principles. 

Moreover,  is  there  not  a  very  strong  aigument 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  language,,  the  sacred 
and  scientific  language  of  the  Brahmans,  the  San- 
skrcet  ?  This  language  is  unintelligible  to  the 
Hindoos  in  general ;  it  is  totally  different  firom 
their  common  vernacular  tongue.  But  how  are 
we  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  Sanskreet, 

being 
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beuig  the  origbal,  the  primitive  language  of  the 
Coiuitry,  should  have  been  lost  among  the  \m* 
contaminated  Aborigines  themselv^,  or  at  least 
be  foiind  okily  amongst  a  certain  cla^s  of  learned 
men  ?  Languages  indisputably  undeigo  changes. 
But  the  language  in  which  a  man  has  imbibed 
his  first  ideas,  however  subsequently  refined^ 
will  still  remain  with  him,  and  in  some  d^ree  at 
least  be  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  But  her^ 
is  a  language  the  richest^  the  mo$t  harmonious, 
and  the  most  expressive  in  the  world,  remain*^ 
ing  in  vigour  in  the  midst  of  a  great  people,  and 
yet  uQknowA  to  that  people.  May  we  not  fairly 
conjedure,  therefore,  that  the  Sanskreet  may  be 
to  the  Hindoos,  what  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin  are  to  us,  that  is^  the  language 
of  another,  and  a  more  ancient  pepple  ?  The 
Sanskreet  is  npt  like  the  hier(^Iyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Americans,  or  the  Ogham,  or  my  * 
sterious  charafber,  of  the  Druids.  The  Sanskreet 
is  a  fu)]  and  a  perfed  language,  alphabetically 
construded,  and  grammatically  arranged* 

"  Beiides  all  this,"  says  BaiUy,  ^*  I  have  esta- 
biished,on  theclearestindudions,that  thedivisions 
of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  must  have  preceded, 
.  the  Christian  a^ra,  more  than  four  thousand  six 
hundred  years^  and  consequently  must  have  existed 

S  4  thirteen 
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thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the 
most  ancient  known  people  of  antiquity.     Nor 
could  hazard  ever  have  brought  about,  among 
|)eople  so  distant  as  the  Plindoos,  Chinese,  and 
Egyptians,   the  astonishing  conformity  in  their 
measurement  of  time,  by  the  little  period  of 
seven  days,  which  we  call  a  week,  and  which 
they  equally  designed  after  the  names  of  thd 
seven  planets.  But  the  language  is  still,  perhi^, 
the  feature  the.most  striking.   "  The  grand  soured 
of  Indian  literature,"  remarks  Holhed,  *  "  the 
parent  of  almost  every  dialeft,  'from  the  Persian 
Gulph  to  the  China  sea,  is  the  Sanskreet,  a  Ian-; 
guage  of  the  most  venerable  and  imfathomable 
^tiquity;  which,  although  at  present  shut  up  in 
the  libraries   of  Brahmans,    and    appropriated 
solely  to  the  records  of  their  rehgion,  appears  to 
have  been  current  over  most  of  the  oriental 
world  ',  and  traces  of  its  original  extent  may  still 
be  discovered  in  almost  every  distridk  of  Asia.    I 
have  often  been  astonished,"  says  he,  "  to  find 
the  similitude  of  Sanskreet  words  with  those  of 
Persian   and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and 
Greek  J  arid  this  not  in  technical  and  meta- 
phorical terms,  which  the  mutation  of  refined 
fivts  and  improved  manners  might  have  occasion- 
ally introduced,  but  in  the  ground-woric  of  lan- 

.   guage, 

'  ^  Pref&ce  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language. 
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guage,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  num« 
bers,  and  in  the  appellations  of  such  things  a^ 
would  be  discriminated  on  the  immediate  d^wn 
of '  civilization.     The  resemblance  which  may 
be  observed  in  the  chafafters  on  the  medals  and 
signets  of  various  distrifts  of  Asia,   the  light 
which  they  reciprocally  refleft  upon  each  other,' 
and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to 
the  same  grand  prototype,  aiFord  another  ample 
field  for  curiosity.  The  coins  of  Assam,  Napaul," 
Cashmeere,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  aff 
stamped  with  Sanskreet  charafters,  and  mostly 
contain  allusions  to  the  old  Sanskreet  mjrthology. 
The  same  conformity,  I  have  observed,  on  the' 
impression  of  $eals  from  Bootan  and  Thibet.    A 
collateral   inference  may  likewise  be  deduced 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Sanskreet 
alphabet,  so  very  different  from  that  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.     This  extraordinary  mode 
of  combination    still    exist^  in    the    greatest 
part  of  the  east,  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu,  in 
clialeds  now  apparently  unconnefted,   and  in- 
charafters  completely  dissimilar ;  whence  arises  a 
forcible  argument*  that  they  are  all  derived  from 
the  s3ine  source.    Another  channel  of  specula* 
lation  presents  itself  in  the  names  of  persons  and 
places,  of  titles  and  di^iHes,  which  are  open  io 
general  notice,  and  in  which,  to  the  farthest  li- 
I  mits 
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tolls  of  Asia,  may  be  found  manifest  traces  c^ 
the  Sanskreet/' 

We  may  still  go  ferthen  The  last,  and  the 
present  EmpercH*  of  China,  themselves  Mantchou-* 
TartarSj  have  so  laudably  encouraged  the  stud3r 
'oi  the  Mantchou-Tartar  language,  which  is  not 
written  with  hieroglyphic  charafters  like  the 
Chinese,  but  with  an  alphabet  of  accurate  con- 
fitru&icm,  that  in  the  words  of  a  learned  author^ 
we  are  now  able  to  say,  the  Mantchou  is  the 
most  perfed  of  the  Tartaric  tongues,  not  except- 
ing the  sacred  dialeA  of  Thibet  or  Tangut ;  and 
as  the  latter  is  a  Tartaric  speech,  so  is  the  San* 
skreet,  or  ancient  language  of  Hindostan.  * 
**  The  Thibitan  dialed,**  says  he,  "  is  cele- 
brated as  comprising  the  sacred  books  of 
Bpudli,  or  Beddha,  founder  of  Sabeism ;  the  San- 
skreet  presents  those  of  Brahma,  who  only  altered 
the  dogmas,  and  appropriated  ^o  himself  the 
ideas  of  the  former :  in  a  word,  Brahma  was  only 

■ 

a  Sabean  heretic,  and  posterior  to  Beddha,  whose 
sacred  impostures  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient'  of  all  those  which  now  exercise  hu- 
man credulity.  From  thi^  same  Beddha  cannc 
the  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Woden  and  the 
Thor  of  the  Goths.     Between  the  languages  of 

Thibet, 

*  M«  LaDgIet» 
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Thibet,  the  Mongols,  the  Sanskreet^  and  the 
Mantchou-Tartar,  there  is  an  extraordinary  af<^ 
finity.  The  syllabary,  given  by  M.  Bayer,  i» 
convincii^  on  the  subjeftv*  M.  Freret  also,  who 
was  equally  well  informed  in  every  branch  of  eru» 
dition,  admires-  the  striking  afHnity  between  the 
Mantchou  and  the  ancient  Arabic  and  Chaldaic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  a  very  minute 
manner  into  the  Sanskreet  literature,  which  hath 
been  made  known  to  us.  You  have  seen  the 
Mahabarat,  an  epic  poem,  in  high  admiration 
among  the  Hindoos^  This  work  was  composed 
about  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
sera;  or  five  hundred  years,  or  more,  before 
Moses  was  bom.  The  short  episode  from  it,  in- 
titled  Baghvat  Geeta,  is  elegantly  translated  by  a 
great  oriental  scholar.  *  To  the  samft  translator 
we  are  indebted  for  Heeto-Pades,  or  Amicable 
Instru<fUon,  in  a  series  of  connected  fables,  inter*' 
spersed  with  moral,  prudential,  and  political 
maxims.  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
every  langus^e  spoken  in  the  east.  It  very  eailf 
even  found  its  way  into  Eurc^,  and  among 
Us  has  been  circulated  at  different  periods,  with 
Editions  and  alterations,  under  the  names  of 

Pilpay 

*  Comiaedtaria  Academiae  Petropolltanae,  toin.  iiU 
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Pflpay  and  Esop ;  the  latter  of  whom  died  five 
liundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  Christ.  The^ 
last  publication  of  consequence  has  been  Sa- 
contala,  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jone$, 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks, 
that  tliey  were  but  children  in  antiquity,  midit 
ivith  eqtal  propriety  be  said  of  the  Eg3rptian$ 
themselves,  and  other  ancient  nations,  in  r^arc} 
to  sciences  and  arts.  These,  they  falsely  ascrib- 
ed to  the  invention  of  chimerical  persons,  greatly 
posterior  to  the  deluge.  Whereas  the  sacred 
Writings  inform  us,  that  before  that  epoch,  GpcJ 
had  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and 
cultivating  the  ground ;  of  spinning  wool  and 
flax,  and  weaving  them  into  stuffs  and  linens  i 
of  forging  and  polishing  iron  and  brass,  and 
putting  them  to  numberless  uses,  necessary 
and  convenient  for  life  and  society.  We  leam 
from  the  same  Scriptures,  that  soon  after  the  de- 
luge, human  industry  had  made  several  discoveries 

< 

worthy  of  admiration ;  such  as,  the  art  of  spinning 
gold  thread,  and  of  interweaving  it  with  stuffs  ; 
that  of  beating  gold,  and  with  light  tliin  leaves 
of  it,  to  gild  wood  and  other  materials ;  the 
jecrct  of  casting  metak  ^  as  brass,  silver,  an4. 

gold^ 
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gold,  and  of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  with 
them^  in  imitation  of  nature,  and  all  sorts  of 
Vessels  and  utensils^either  for  ornament  or  use ; . 
the  art  of  painting,  and  carving  upon  wood. 
Stone,  and  marble;  and  to  name  no  more,  that 
of  dying  silks  and  cloths,  and  giving  them  the 
most  exquisite  and  beautiful  colours*  ^ 

The  original  station,  allotted  to  man  by  his. 
Creator,  was  on  this  earth,  then  probably  in, 
the  mild  and  fertile  regions  of  the*  east.     The 
wisdom  of  the  east  was  always  celebrated.     Ic* 
was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  de- 
luge.    This  was  the  post-diluvian  cradle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  been    preserved  by  tradition.      Remains 
are  discovered,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  ani** 
mals  that  no  longer  exist ;  and  rude  weapons^ 
instruments,  and  ornaments,  are  often  traced^, 
but  never  accounted  for  by  the  antiquary*    But 
can  it  be  affirmed,  that  np  monuments  are  found^ 
either  on  the  surface,  or  in  die  caverns  of  the . 
earth,  of  enlightened  and  refined  nations,  with 
whose  l^story  we  are  unacquainted  ?  If  all  the 
monuments  and  memorials  of  the  Romans  had. 
perished,  would  not  the  discovery  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  a  civilised  nation  ?  And  are  there  no  simi- 

lar 
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lar  monuments  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancienc 
history  of  the  earth  ?  is  there  not  a  single  relic 
of  ingenuity  and  art,  that  we  can  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal inventors  ? 

We  have  everj^  proof,  that  knowledge  is  de- 
rived to  us  from  the  cast.  Omnis  humanitas 
db  orientalibus  defluxit.  Historians  affirm^  that 
JDcmocritus  received  the  doftrine  which  he  in- 
tiwiuced  into  Greece  from  the  philosophers  of 
India,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  into  whose  countries 
he  travelled  to  enquire  into  their  learnings 
Strabo  informs  us,  thatj^  in  India,  philosophers 
were  looked'  upon  with  the  greatest  esteem^ 
Biodorvis  Siculus  says  the  same.  Me^sthenes 
expressly  assures  us,  that  all  the  doctrines  of 
physics  were  cultivated  by  the  Brahmans  of  In- 
dia, previous  to  their  intrpduftion  into  Greece^ 
And  Megasthenes  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander,  one  of  his  most  enlightened  officers^ 
and  a  long  time  after  his  death,  resident  as  am* 
bassador  at  Patn^  or  Palliputra,  the  Pallibothra, 
of  the  Greeks.  Philosophy  flourished  in  the. 
east,  much  antecedent  to  its  appearance  in 
Greece.  How  many  arts  dependant  on  chy- 
mical  processes  were  universally  pradtiscd  there, 
althou^  unknown  io  Greece,  and  all  othey 
?r  paria 
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parts  of  Europe  !  Do  not  the  first  books  which 
tiFeat  of  chynaistry  as  a  science,  and  which,  not<» 
withstanding  their  early  date,  afford  a  good  ac- 
cmint  both  of  its  speculative  and  pradical  parts, 
come  down  to  us  from  wciters  of  the  e^sc  ? 

'  ^^^  Egyptians  themselves  are  represiented  by- 

the.  most  learned  of  the  prophets,  as  founding 

their  daim  to  knowledge  on  their  eastern  de-^ 

scent,  and  thereby  admitting  the  jsuperiority  of 

their  oriental  masters.    '^  I  am  a  son  of  the  wise, 

»  son-  of  the  kings  of  the  east,'**  for  so. the v 

word  hitherto  translated  ancient,  as  it  has  often 

been  observed,  should  be  rendered.    Obelisk^ 

and  pyramids  are,  moreover,  eastern- buildings. 

The  symbols  on  the  JEgyptian  ones  lead  to  an 

Asiatic  oiigii}.    The  hooded  snake,  which  is 

engraved  on  the  obelisk  of  Ramases,  now  at 

Rome,  is  a  reptile  not  found  in  any  part  of 

Africa,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  southeastern  part$ 

of  Asia.'f'     It  is  distinguishable  among  the 

fiailptures  in  the  sacred  caverns  of  the  island  of 

Elephanta;  "^  and  appears  added  as  a  charaderis- 

tic  symbol  to  many  of  the  idols  of  the  modern 

Hindoos. 

Egypt 

•  Isaiah.        f  Norden.    Sonnerat,    p'Hankerville. 

X  Niebuter. 
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;  Egypt  might  ifruly  be  deiionlinated,  \h  some- 
degree^  an  Indian  nation^  having  received  a  colony 
of  chat  people,  by  whom  It  was  iiamed  Ai't  or 
Aecia.  *     Stephanus  Byzanclnus  says,  EnAvfin  ^ 

€67^0  Ttvog  INAOY  AfT«.  Hence  it  is  said  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,'  that  Osiris  was  an  Indiatf  by 
extra6tiofi.  Oovf /3i»  IvJov  nyai  to  yepoc,  .becausd 
the  Cuthite  religion  came  frota  the  Tigris. 
There  is  a  reniarkable  passs^  in  the  CbronicoH 
Tascbak :  "At  the  time  when  the  tower  of 
Babel  was  eredled,  a  cefcaln  pei^son  made  bi^ 
appearance  in  the  world,  who  was  (JhdUs)  ait 
Indian.  He  was  fotm&d  for  his.  wisdom,  and 
for  his  skill  in  astronomy.  He  first  delineated 
schemes  of  the  heavens,  a^d  instruded  thelndf 
in  that  science."  NiluSy  the  E^ypyan^  tells 
ApoUonius  Tyanseus,  that  the  Indi,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  were  the  most  knowing. 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  alt. 
the  children  of  the  east. 

To  the  present  holir,  indeed,  there  has  beed 
Qo  fixed  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arts  and; 
sciences  in  the  east.  The  astronomical  data^i 
however,  given  us  in  the  tables  I  have  already 
mentitoed,  in  some  manner  bring  the  history 

*  Bryant, 
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bf  thb  heavens^  in  proof  of  the  history  of  the 
iearth.    But  in  all  the  sciences,  which  contribute 
towards  extending  our  knowledge  of  nature,  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  arith* 
metic  is  of  elementary  use.    In  whatever  coun- 
try, then,  we  find  that  such  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  arithmetic,  as  to 
render  its  pperations  most  easy  iind  cprre&,  we 
may  presume,  that  the  sciences  depending  upoa 
it,  have  obtained  a  supericn:  degnee  of  perfection. 
Such  improvement  of  this  science  we  find  in 
India.    While  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
the  only  method  used  for  the  notation  of  num^ 
bers  was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
necesisarily  rendered  arithmetical  calculation  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  operose ;  the  Indians  had^ 
froni  time  immemiorial,  employed^  for  the  same 
purpote>  the  ten  cyphers  or  figures,  now  univei^ 
aally  known^  and  by  means  of  them  performed 
tvery  operation  in  arithmetic  with  great  facility 
and  expedition*     By  the  happy  invention  pf 
giving  a  difierent  value  to  eAch  figure,  according 
to  its  change  of  place,  no  more  than  ten  figures 
axe  needed  in  calculations  the  most  complex^ 
»nd  of  any  given  extent ;  and  arithmetic  is  the 
most  perfedt  of  all  the  sciences.     The  Arabians^ 
not  long  after  their  settlement  in  Spain,  intro- 
duced  this  mode  of  notation  into  Europe,  and 
VOL.  IV*  T.  were 
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ivere  candid  enough  to  acknowleclge,  they  had 
derived  it  from  the  Indians.  Though  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  of  notation  are  obvious 
and  great,  yet  so  slowly  do  mankind  adopt  any 
new  inventions,  that  the  use  of  it  was  for  sotne 
time  confined  to  science.  By  degrees,  however, 
men  of  business  relinquished  the  former  cum- 
bersome method  of  computation  by  jitters,  and 
the  Indian  arithmetic  came  into  general  use 
throughout  Europe.*  It  is  now  so  familiar 
and  simple,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  people,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention,  or  at 
least  the  transmission,  is  less  observed^  and  less 
celebrated^  than  it  merits*  -f* 

The  science  of  ethics,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
jeA,  to  ascertain  what  distinguishes  virtue  from 
vice,  to  investigate  what  motives  should  prompt 
man  to  aftion,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
condufk  of  life,  as  it  is  above  all  others  the  most 
interesting,  seems  to  have  deeply  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Brahmans.  Their  sentiments, 
with  regard  to  these  points,  were  various ;  and, 
like  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  the  Brahmans 
were  divided  into  sefts,  distbguished  by  maxims 
and  tenets  often  diametrically  opposite.  That 
sed,  with  whose  opinions  we  are  fortunately 

best 
^  Montacia;  f  Robertsoii.' 
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Acquainted,  had  established  a  system  of  morals, 
founded  on  principles  the  most  generous  and 
Signified,  which  unassisted  reason  is  capable  of 
discovering.  Man,  they  taught,  was  formed,  not 
for  speculation  or  indolence,  but  for  aftion.  He 
is  born,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow- 
men.  The  happiness  of  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  n^gmber,  the  good  of  mankind,  are  his 
ultimate  and  highest  objects.  In  chusing  what 
to  prefer,  or  what  to  rejeft,  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  his  choice,  are  the  only  considerations 
to  which  he  should  attend.  The  events  which 
may  follow  his  actions,  are  not  in  his  own  power ;  < 
and  whether  they  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  as  long 
as  he  is  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  ad,  he  can  enjoy  that  ap- 
probation of  his  own  mind,  which  constitutes 
genuine  happiness,  independent  of  the  power  of 
fortune,  or  the  opinions  of  other  men .  *  "  Man,*' 
says  the  Mahabarat  writer,  many  centuries  before 
Moses,  5*  enjoyeth  not  freedom  from  action. 
Every  man  is  involuntarily  urged  to  act  by  those 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  his  nature* 
He* who  restraineth  his  active  faculties,  and 
sitteth  down  with  his  mind  atentive  to  the  ob- 
je£b  of  his  senses,  may  be  called  one  of  an 
astr^yed  soul.   The  man  is  praised,  who  having 

T  2  subdued 

*  Robertson. 
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subdutd  all  his  passions^  performeth  With  hh 
adive  faculties  all  the  fundions  of  life^  uncoo- 
cemed  about  the  is^ue.  Let  the  motive  be  m 
the  deed,  and  not  m  the  event.  Be  not  one, 
whose  motive  for  adion  is  the  hope  of  rewaid* 
Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  m  madion.  Depend 
upon  application ;  perform  thy  duty ;  abandon 
all  thought  of  the  consequence,  and  make  the 
event  equal,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  of 
in  evil«  Seek  an  asylum  then  in  wisdom  alone ; 
for  the  miserable  and  unhappy  are  so  on  account 
of  the  event  of  things.  Men  who  are  endowed 
with  true  wisdom^  are  unmindful  of  good  or 
evil  in  this  world-  Study  then  to  obtain  this 
application  of  thy  understanding,  for  such  appli<» 
cation  in  business  is  a  precious  art.  Wise  nien^ 
'who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit 
wliich  is  produced  from  their  adions,  are  freed 
from  the  chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of 
tternal  happiness^  * 

From  these,  and  other  passages,  which  I  might 
quote,  we  learn  that  the  distinguishing  dodkrines 
of  the  Stoical  school  were  taught  in  India  many 
ages  before  the  time  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated 
with  a  persuasive  earnestness,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  Epidetus  >  and  it  is  not  without  asto* 

nishment 

*  Baghvat  Gtcta. 
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nUhment,  that  we  find  the  tenets  of  this  manly, 
a&ive  philosophy,  which  seem  to  be  formed  only 
for  men  c£  the  most  vigorous  spirit,  prescribed 
as  the  rule  of  condudt  to  a  race  of  people,  more 
eminent  for  the  ^ntleness  of  their  disposition, 
than  for  the  elevation  of  their  minds.*  But^ 
might  not  this  also  have  found  it^  way  across 
that  ridge  of  mountfuxis,  whip h,  under  various 
denominations,  forms  the  stony  girdle  which  en- 
circles Asia,  and  constitutes  the  northern  barrier 
of  India  ?  As  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  apd  Nadir 
Shaw,  in  three  distant  ages,  found  the  same  routp 
into  India,  why  n^ght  not  the  sciences  and  philo- 
sophy have  done  the  sanie,  if  they  had  once  aa 
existence  amongst  an  anterior  people  ?  ^^gypty 
in  her  commerce,  transmitted  the  seeds  of  these 
divine  plants,  mid  gave  then^  tQ  Grecian  and 
Roman  inheritance,  But,  is  it  not  curious  thatt 
though  so  early  luiowQ  by  the  name  of  Indi,  the 
word  Hindoo  itself  does  not  belong  to  the  San- 
skreet  language  ?  Bharata  is  the  Sanskreet  name 
of  the  country  we  call  India,* 

Three  causes  have  operated,  perhaps,  more  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  than  all  the  rest  put 
together ;  military  ambition,  the  spirit  of  cona- 
xnerce,  and  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religion. 

Tj  Ambition^. 

^  Robertsoiv  f  WUkio9» 
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Ambition,  or  the  rage  of  conquest,  was  most 
probably  the  earliest  motive  for  visiting  foreign 
countries ;  and  nations,  separated  by  mountains 
and  seas,  were  first  brought  together  in  order  to 
cut  each  other's  throats*     The  ancient  heroes 
were  the  inventors  or  improvers  of  geography, 
and  traced  with  the  sword  the  map  of  the  world. 
Diodorus  Siculus  says,  in  the  ancient  books  <^ 
the  Bracnmans,  which,  even  in  his  days,  had  no 
longer  existence,  it  was  recorded,  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonials  of  religioh,  civil  laws,  and  po- 
litical institutions,  were  carried  into  India  by 
Bacchus,  and  that  for  these  benefits  he  had 
been  ranked  among  the  Gods.     Now,  might  not 
the  Bacchus  of  the  ancients  be  the  Brahma  of 
the  modems  ?      Megasthenes,    who  made   re- 
searches Into  the  history  of  the  Indians,  was  con- 
vinced  of  the  identity  of  Bacchus,  as  the  l^s- 
lator  of  India.    Eratosthenes,  indeed,  taking  Bac-* 
chus  as  given  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
was  very  naturally  led  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
imaginary  being.     And  hence  the  observation  of 
Strabo  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  that  though 
the  exploits  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  have  ob- 
tained credit  with  Megasthenes  and  a  few  others, 
Eratosthenes  and  most  other  writers  have  con- 
sidered thttti  as  febulous  and  incredible,  the  mere 
oflSpring  of  Grecian  vanity. 

4  The 
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The  Scythian  conquest,  and  the  arrival  of 
Brahma  in  India,  having  preceded  the  Christian 
sera  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  five  years, 
the  period  at  which  the  reign  of  Bacchus  finished, 
which  lasted  fifty-two  years,  was  anterior  to  the 
death  of  Moses  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
The  VedamSj  or  texts  of  scripture,  were  published 
by  Brahma,  together  with  the  Shasters,  or  com- 
mentaries, about  six  hundred  years  afterwards. 
The  epoch  of  Bacchus,  we  gather  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  says,  that  he  reigned  over  all  India 
fifty-two  years,  and  died  at  an  extreme  old  age. 
Many  of  the  ancient  authors  assure  us,  that 
Bromios  was  the  name  of  Bacchus.  The  Bfopo^ 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Bromius  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  Brahma  of  India,  were  all  one  and  the  same 
person.  Brumatia  autem  a  Brutno  dicebantur: 
quo  nomine  Romani  Bacchum  appellabant.  These 
Brumalian  festivals,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, were  instituted  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  by  Romulus.  The  Dionysia  were  the  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Bacchus,  among  the  Greeks. 
Their  form  and  solemnity  were  first  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Egypt.  They  were  the  same 
as  those  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour 
of  Isis.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their  ce- 
lebration.   Apt  first  they  were  celebrated  with 

T  4  simplicity. 
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simplicity,  and  the  time  was  consecrated  to  mirth. 
It  was  then  usual  to  bring  a  vessel  of  wincy 
adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  after  which  followed 
a  goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  (posMc^/.  The 
worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress  and  aftions, 
the  poetical  fidions  concerning  Bacchus.  The 
Dionysia,  called  T^nvfi^ia,  from  their  being  ob- 
served every  three  years,  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Bacchus  himself,  in  commemora* 
tion  of  his  Indian  expedition,  in  which  he  spent 
three  years.  Among  other  extravagancies,  the 
vjigins  carried  serpents  in  their  baskets,  and  the 
priests  put  serpents  in  their  hair.  Evoe  Bacbei 
lo  !  lo  !  Evoe  !  lacbe  !  Jo  bacfbe !  Evohe ! 

The  Hindoos  acknowledge  Brahma  for  their 
first  l^slator,  and  say,  that  he  drew  them  from 
a  wild  life,  and  instrufted  them  in  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  agriculture ;  moreover,  that  he  gave 
them  their  most  ancient  and  venerable  books, 
and  consequently  writing.  Our  knowledge  and 
our  errors  come  originally  firom  countries  the 
most  anciently  civilized  \  and  firom  those 
where  the  first  impulse  has  been  giveii  to  th^ 
human  mind.  The  east,  of  course,  gave  birth 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  opinions  which  have 
since  extended  their  influence  over  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Religion^  firom  which  men  expert 

consolatioui 
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ironsolation,  but  which  they  often  tiim  into  ji 
source  of  calamity,  likewise  issued  from  this  pro* 
lific  womb.  Of  this  we  may  be  readily  convinced, 
by  attending  to  the  spirit  of  all  those  systems  that 
have  hitherto  been  promulgated :  the  amazing 
conformity  that  subsists  among  them  all,  is  suf- 
ficient to  shew,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence,  that 
they  have  but  one  common  origin.  They  arc 
all  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  have  all  the 
same  tendency  :  the  principles,  the  dogmas,  and 
ceremonies,  that  constitute  them,  are  all  the 
same.  If  we  compare  them  together,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced,  that  they  are  almost  all  re- 
ducible to  one,  and  that  their  differences  pro- 
ceed from  causes,  that  are  merely  local  and  ex- 
traneous. The  Scandinavian  invoked  the  ter- 
rible giant  of  the  frost,  *  while  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Tropic  prostrated  himself  before  the 
burning  star  of  day:  and  yet  Odin,  the  famous 
legislator,  who  formed  a  nation  of  heroes  under 
the  ice  of  the  Pole,  issued  from  the  same  regions 
where,  a  few  ages  before,  the  Persians  had  adopted 
the  system  of  the  Magi ;  where,  in  modern  times, 
a  simple  camel-driver  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Arabians  an  enthusiasm,  which  changed  the  face 
i:)f  the  world.     Thus  the  institutions  of  Odin 

weio 

•  Mallet'; 
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were  similar  to  those  of  Mahommed ;  both  spoke 
the  language  of  Orpheus,  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  all 
who  have  founded  a  new  religion,  on  the  unaided 
didtates  of  human  reason.  * 

The  first  principle  of  almost  all  religions  ex- 
hibits man  unliappy,  and  groaning  under  the 
effedts  of  divine  vengeance  ;  and  again  it  repre- 
sents him  as  restored  to  himself,  and  enjoying  the 
tranquility  of  nature.  The  objeA  of  all  is,  to 
inculcate  the  dodtrine  of  a  Providence,  which 
punishes  guilt,  and  oifers  a  recompence  to  virtue  ; 
to  purify  the  manners,  and  to  unfold  the  system 
of  universal  nature,  or  of  the  origin  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe.  The  Hindoos  hold  three 
regions  of  the  world,  celestial,  terrestrial  ^  and  in- 
fernal. Heaven  they  divide  into  different  re- 
gions, which  they  call  Lot.  Thus  there  is  the 
Peeiree-Lok,  or  region  of  fathers  j  and  the  Mj- 
tree-Lok,  or  region  of  mothers.  But  there  is  no 
region  allotted  for  old  maids  and  bachelors : 
these  are  obliged  to  renew  their  youth  in  this 
world,  and  to  try  their  luck  once  more.  Hell, 
or  the  mansion  below,  they  seem  to  suppose  to 
be  but  for  temporary  punishments ;  and  this  they 
place  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth.  The  earth  it- 
self, 

*  Le  Clerc  de  Septehenes. 
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self,  they  believe  to  be  a  place  of  punishments 
and  rewards,  as  well  as  of  probation.  They  hold 
salvation  to  be  an  union  with  the  universal  spirit 
of  God,  and  a  final  exemption  from  mortal 
birth.  Although  the  attributes  of  destruftion 
more  particularly  belong  to  Seeva,  yet  it  is  com- 
mon to  allow  the  same  power  to  each  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  Brahma,  Veesh- 
noo  (or  Narayena)  and  Seeva,  seeing  they  mean 
but  one  God,  Brahm,  or  Brahma.  Deendeema 
is  a  small  drum,  which  it  is  supposed  Seeva,  the 
destroying  angel,  will  sound  on  the  last  day, 
when  all  things  shall  be  dissolved.* 

Brahma,  Veeshnoo,  and  Seeva,  are  undoubt- 
edly only  emblems  of  the  power,  the  goodness, 
and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  are  some- 
times called  the  three  united  in  one.  In  the  dia- 
logues between  Krbhna  and  Arjoon,  Krishna 
sajrs,  "  I  am  the  mystic  figure  o  M ;"  which 
mystic  figure,  or  word,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Deity,  and  to  be  composed  of  Sanskreet  roots, 
or  letters,  the  first  of  which  stands  for  Creator  j 
the  second  Preserver ;  and  the  third  Destroyer. 
This  word  is  forbidden  to  be  pronounced  except 
with  extreme  reverence. 

Thus, 
•  WUkins. 
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ThuS|  also,  the  Chaldeans  had  their  three 
principles.  The  ancient  Persians  had  their  Tri- 
nity of  Mithra.  The  Japonese  have  their  Triple 
Divinity.  In  shorty  we  might  not  only  turn  to 
Egypt  for  her  numen  triplex^  triangle,  or  ON, 
but  we  might  even  go  to  South  America,  for 
the  three  Hypostases,  or  persons  m  the  Divine 
Essence,  The  Trinity,  however,  of  the  Hin- 
doos is  cUarly  ascertained  to  have  been  known 
to  that  people  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Plato  was  born.*  The  Hindoo  account  of 
Ruder,  which  was  also  an  appellation  given  to 
their  principal  Divinity,  and  at  times,  indeed, 
to  all  the  three,  is  remarkable  and  sublime.  It 
is  taken  from  the  Atherbun-K^de^  a  part  of  the 
commentary  of  the  Vedams.  "  The  angels  of 
heaven  being  assembled  before  Ruder,  they 
prostrated  themselves,  and  humbly  required  to 
know  who  and  whence  he  was  ?'*  Ruder  re- 
plied, "  If  there  had  existed  a^ny  one  before 
me,  I  would  describe  myself  to  yoq  by  com- 
parison :  but,  I  was,  am,  and  shall  be  for  ever- 
more.  There  is  none  other  I  caa  resemble  to 
myself.  In  me  is  the  essence  of  all  hidden  and 
of  all  disclosed  things.  I  am  the  first  cause. 
All  things  that  exist  in  the  east  and  in  the  west, 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south^  above  and  below, 

arc 
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are  of  me.  I  am  all.  I  am  male  and  female.  I 
am  the  three  visible  fires^  and  the  fire  of  the 
sun.  I  am  the  most  ancient.  I  am  the  king 
of  kings.  My  attributes  are  transcendent..  I 
am  the  truth.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  creation. 
I  am  the  Creator  himself.  I  am  Almighty.  I 
am  all  purity.  I  am  the  lights  and  it  is  there- 
fore that  I  exist,  to  the  end  that  he  who  knows 
me  may  know  all  angels^  all  sacred  texts,  and 
all  their  ordinances.  He  will  know  the  Vedes, 
and  firom  them  he  will  learn  the  duties  of  this 
life ;  he  will  understand  the  truth,  and  his  ac« 
tions  will  be  virtuous ;  and  to  those  who  prac- 
tise virtue,  I  will  give  abundance  and  tranqui- 
lity." Having  uttered  these  w^ords,  Ruder  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  his  own  proper  splendour. 

This  extraft  from  the  Vedes,  in  Sanskreet, 
was  translated  by  Dara  Shekoo,  the  son  of  Shaw 
Jehan,  emperor  of  Hindostan.  He  likewise 
translated  a  hyfnn  addressed  to  Ruder,  taken 
from  the  Judger  Vede,  which  hymn  is,  word  for 
Word  almost,  the  same  with  that  of  Orpheus 
addressed  to  Jupiter,  Zsvg  tt^os  ymio  Zevg 
ifarog  os^xi^o^t^o;,  &c.  '  It  is  only  substi* 
tuting  the  name  of  Ruder  for  that  of  Jupiter, 
and  they  will  be  found  one  and  the  same  thing. 
This  identity  is  no  little  proof  of  the  Hindoos 
I  and 
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and  Greeks  having  drawn  their  theological  idedfs 
from   one   common  source.*      Apprehensive, 
though  benevolent  minded  Christians,  indeed, 
are  loth  to  consider  the  Hindoo  Trinity  as  any 
.  thing  better  than  a  stolen  combination  from  a 
more  pure  and  enlightened  dodrine.  Their  op- 
ponentsagain  refer  even  the  ChristianTrinity  itself 
to  Platonism,  and  so  on  to  Oriental  deductions. 
To  which  ever  side  we  turn,  the  question  is 
really  immaterial.     Truth,  in  examination,  can 
never  injure  any  cause  that   has  truth  for  its 
foundation,  nor  bring  real  prejudice  to  any  re- 
ligion that  hath  God  for  its  author.     In  every 
philosophical  disquisition,  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned,  why  a  man  should  not,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  perspicuous  manner,  state  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  matter  of  faft.     Why  should  he, 
who  is  only  engaged  in  the  search  of  truth,  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  ambiguity  or  doubt, 
which  only  those  who  wish  to  mislead,  ought  to 
employ  ? 

The  Hindoos,  beside  their  Trinity,  have  in- 
ferior and  tutelary  Deities,  like  the  Greeks.  And 
like  them  they  are  represented  under  different 
forms,  iand  with  symbols  expressing  their  diffe- 
rent qualities  and  attributes.     Brahma  is  said, 

in 
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in  Sanskreet,  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God.  On 
his  head  is  a  crown.  He  is  represented  with 
four  hands  ;  in  one  he  holds  a  sceptre ;  in  ano- 
ther the  Vedes ;  in  a  third,  a  ring  or  circle,  as 
an  emblem  of  eternity ;  and  the  fourth  is  empty, 
beirg  ready  to  proteft  his  works.  Near  his 
image  is  the  bird  called  Flamingo,  on  which 
he  is  supposed  to  perform  his  journies.  His 
Goddess,  Seraswaty,  is  the  patroness  of  imagi- 
nation and  invention,  of  harmony  apd  eloquence. 
She  is  usually  represented  with  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  her  hand.  Veeshnoo  is  generally  wor* 
shipped  under  the  form  of  a  human  figure, 
having  a  circle  of  heads,  and  four  hands,  as 
emblems  of  an  all-seeing  and  all-provident  Being. 
Seeva  is  represented  under  different  human 
forms,  and  has  a  variety  of  names.  Facing  his 
image,  is  that  of  an  ox  in  a  suppliant  posture, 
his  favourite  animal.  One  of  the  names  of 
his  Goddess  is  Kaly,  from  iCala,  time.  Va- 
roona  is  the  God  of  the  seas  and  waters,  and 
16  sometimes  represented  as  riding  on  a  cro- 
codile. Vayoo  is  the  Grod  of  the  winds,  and 
rides  on  an  antelope,  with  a  sabre  in  his  right 
hand.  Agne  e  is  the  God  of  fire ;  has  four 
hands,  and  rides  on  a  ram.  The  earth  is  perso- 
nified by  the  Goddess  Vasoodha,  who,  in  a  verse 
of  the  He£topades,  is  called  Soerabhy,  or  the 

cow 
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COW  of  plenty.*    Nature  is  represented  as   i 
beautiful  young  woman,  called  Prakreety.  The' 
SUB  has  several  names  and  epithets :  he  is  some- 
times called  Sur^  and  Sham,  and  king  of  the 
stars  and  planets.    In  a  temple  at  fianaris,  there 
is  an  ancient  piecfe  of  sculpture.  Well  executed^ 
representing   this  God  Sitting  in  a  car  drawn 
by  a  horse  with  twelve  heads,  alluding  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  +     Chandara,  or  the 
moon,  is  also  represented  sitting  in  a  car,  but 
drawn  by  antelopes,  and  holding  a  fabbit  in  the 
right  hand.     Vreehaspaty  is  the  God  of  science 
and  learning;   and  his  attendants  the  Veedyad« 
hares,  or  literary  professors  of  science,  are  beau- 
tiful young  nymphs.     Darm'a  Deva  is  the  God 
of  virtue,  and  is  sometimes  represented  by  the? 
figure  of  a  \vbite  bull.    Virsavana  is  the  Crod  of 
riches,  and  is  represented  as  a  man  riding  upon 
a  white  horse.    Dhan-wantary  is  the  God  of 
medicine.  Yam  Rajah,  or  Darham  Rajah,  seems 
to  hold  the  same  office  with  the  Hindoos,  that 
Pluto  and  Minos  held  with  the  Greeks  :  he  is 
judge  of  the  deadj  and  ruler  of  the  infernal 
regions  ;   he  has  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
rides  on  a  bufialoe.      Krishen,  and  the  nine 
Gopia,  correspond  to  Apollo  and .  the  Muses. 
The  God  of  Love  has  many  epithets  descriptive 

of 
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bf  his  power ;  but  the  usual  one  is  Katna-deva, 
or  literally,  the  God  of  desire.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  the  attradiog  Power ;  that  he  is 
married  to  Affedion,  and  that  his  bosom  friend 
was  the  Spring.  His  bow  is  represented  to  be 
of  sugar-cane  or  flowers,  the  string  to  be  of 
bees,  and  his  five  arrows  ,to  be  each  pointed 
with  an  Indian  blossom,  of  a  heating  quality.* 
He  is  figured  to  ride  upon  an  elephant,  whose 
'  body  18  composed  of  the  figures  of  seven  jouog 
women,  entwined  in  so  ingenious  a  mannet  as 
to  exhibit  the  shape  of  that  animal.  The  Eros 
of  the  Grreeks  is  found  riding  orralion.  The 
Demi-gods  of  the.  Hindoos,  the  Dii  Minoris 
Gentis,  ate  the  tutelar  Deities  of  almost  all  the 
aerial  and  terrestrial  regions  ;  and  every  moun-^ 
tain,  wood,  river,  town,  or  village,  has  its 
guardian  divinity.  Their  writings  all  abound 
with  fanciful  relations  of  the  feats  of  their  De- 
mi-gods and  heroes,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  Bacchus,  Hercules^  and  Theseus.    And  all 

this  complication  of  mythological  story  seems  ' 

•       •  • 

to  have  been  in  splendour  more  than  four  thou- 
MUid  years  ago.  4* 


....  .  .    I       . 

.   But,  of  the  Supreme  God  the  Hmdoos  have 

ko  image.    The  image  of  Brahma  is  no  where 

VOL.  IV.  tr  to 
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to  be  found.  They  say  the  mind  may  form  som6 
conception  of  God's  attributes,  when  brought 
separately  before  it;  but  who  can  grasp  the 
whole  within  the  limited  circle  of  human  ideas  ^ 
**  The  Hindoos/'  says  Abul  Fazel,  «  believe 
in  the  iinity  of  the  Godhead;  and  although 
they  hold  images  in  high  veneration^  it  is  only 
because  they  represent  celestial  beings,  and  pre* 
vent  their  thoughts  from  wandering,"*  The 
pundits,  who  translated  the  code  of  Gentoo 
laws*  declare  it  was  the  Supreme  Being,  wha 
by  his  power  formed  all  creatures  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  material  world*  from  the 
four  elements  of  fire*  water,  air,  and  earth,  to 
be  an  ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation^ 
and  whose  comprehensive  benevolence  sele£ted 
man,  the  center  of  knowledge,  to  have  domi* 
nion  and  authority  over  the  rest ;  and  having 
bestowed  upon  this  favourite  objed  judgment  and 
understanding,  gave  him  supremacy  over  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world. -f  **  O  Mighty  Being,**  says 
Arjoon,  "  who  art  the  prime  Creator,  eternal 
God  of  Gods,  the  world's  mansion  ;  thou  art 
the  incorruptible  Being,  distinct  from  all  things 
transient.  Thou  art  before  all  Gods,  the  an- 
cient Poorvosh,  [vital  soul]  and  the  supreme 
supporter  df  the   universe.      Thou    knowest 

aU 
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•U  tilings,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known ;  thou 
art  the  Supreme  mansion,  and  by  thee,  O  infi- 
aice  form,  the  universe  was  spread  abroad.    Re- 
verence be  unto  thee  before  and  behind  ;  reve* 
rence  be  unto  thee  on  all  sides,  O  thou  who  art 
all  in  all ;  infinite  is  thy  power  and  thy  glory ; 
thou  art  the  father  of  all  things  animate  and  in- 
ammate;  thou  art  the  wise  instrudor  of  the' 
whole,  worthy  to  be  adored ;  there  is  none  like 
wnto  tbce.    Where  in  the  three  worlds  is  there 
one  above  thee  ?  Wherefore  I  bow  down,  and 
with  my  body  prostrate  on  the  ground,  crave 
thy  mercy.    Lord  !  worthy  to  be  adored ;  for, 
thou  shouldest  bear  with  me/  even  as  a  father 
with  his  son,  a  friend  with  his  firiend,  a  lover 
with  his  beloved/'*    A  description  of  the  Su* 
preme  Being,  also,  is  given  in  one  o^  the  sacred 
bodes  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  it  is  evident^ 
what  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the  learned 
Brahmans  concerning  the  Divine  nature   and 
perfection :  ^'  As  God  is  immaterial,  he  is  above 
all  conception ;  as  he  is  invisible,  he  can  have  no 
form ;  but,  from  what  we  behold  of  his  works^ 
we  may  conclude  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  know* 
tng  all  things,  and  present  every  where/'  ^ 

Uz  The 
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The  idea  of  one  superintending  mind,  capalrfd 
of  arranging  and  directing  all  the  various  opcrat* 
tions  of  nature,  is  an  attainment  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  man  in  the  more  early  stages  of  his  pro- 
gress. His  theories,  then,  more  suited  to  the  li- 
mited sphere  of  his  own  observations,  are  not  so 
refined.  He  supposes  there  is  a  distinft  cause  of 
every  remarkable  efieA,  and  ascribes  to  a  sepa- 
rate power  every  event,  which  attrads  his  at- 
tention, or  excites  his  terror.  He  fancies  it  is 
the  province  of  one  Deity  to  point  the  light- 
ning, and  with  an  awful  sound  to  hurl  the  ir- 
resistible thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  the  guilty  ; 
that  another  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  at  his 
pleasure  raises  or  stills  the  tempest;  that  a 
third  rules  over  the  ocean ;  that  a  fourth  is  the 
G^  of  battles  ;  but,  that  while  malevolent 
powers  scatter  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  dis- 
cord,  and  kindle  in  the  breast  those  ai^ry  pas- 
sions which  give  rise  to  war,  and  terminate  in 
destru(ftion ;  others  of  a  nature  more  benign^  by 
inspiring  the  hearts  of  men  with  kindness 
and  love,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  social 
union,  augment  the  happiness,  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  human  race.*  The  mind 
of  man  thus  opens  slowly  to  abstract  ideas. 

An 
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An   invisible  path   is  difficult    to   corporeal 
beings. -f^ 

Buty  as  there  is- nothing  so  good,  but  it  may 
be  vitiated ;  so  there  is  nothing  so  bad^  but  it 
may  be  cherished.     Nor  was  there  ever  a  sedb 
that  could  not  boast  of  its  martyrs  to  abs\9rdity ; 
hence,  some  of  the  Egyptians  died  fighting  for 
the  divinity  of  garlick,  while  others  died  fight*  . 
ing  for  the  divinity  of  onions.     The  Hindoos 
carry  every  species  of  religious  penance,  and  of 
self-torment,  to  an  incredible  extent.     No  bo- 
dily lacerations,  no  mental  castigations,   were 
ever  more  piously  or  more  enthusiastically  in- 
Aided.  The  roastings,  the  whippings,  the  tear- 
ings,  are  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  enur 
meration.    Of  this,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.    The  ideas  of  the  Hindoos,  concerning 
persons  dedicated  to  holy  purposes,  are  singular* 
In  their  Sacred  Writings  it  is  said,  the  Saniassies, 
who,  from  religion,  quit  their  relations  and  every 
occurrence  of  this  life,  and  who  devote  them-r 
selves  to  solitude  and  austerities,  shall  have  no 
other  clothing  but  whatshall  be  necessary  to  cover 
their  nakedness ;  nor  any  other  worldly  goods 
than  a  staff  in  their  hands,  and  a  pitcher  to  drink 
put  of;  that  they  shall  always  meditate  on  the 

U  3  trutl^ 
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truth  contabed  in  the  Sacred  Writii^  $  tlifit 
their  food  shall  be  rice  and  other  vegetables  ^ 
that  they  shall  eat  but  once  a-day,  and  then  but 
sparingly;  that  they  shall  look  forward  with 
desire  to  the  separation  of  the  soul  Trom  the 
body,  and  be  indjiiferent  about  any  thing  con- 
cerning this  life.  Nearly  to  the  same  extent  19 
the  discipline  of  the  Yoge}'S.  Sanias,  or  a  for- 
saking of  the  world,  being  the  same  with  Yog^ 
or  the  praftice  of  devotion.  '*  Riches,  and  the 
life  of  man,  are  transient  as  drops  of  water  on 
the  leaf  of  the  lotus/'* 

The  adoration  which  the  Hindoos  still  pay 
to  rivers,  is  now  almost  obliterated  from -every 
other  part  of  the  civilised  globe.  Yet,  it  was 
a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Scythians^  and  to  theif 
descendants.  They  offered  to  them  libations; 
they  threw  into  their  streams^  fruits,  flowers, 
fleeces,  and  various  sorts  of  viands.  In  many 
of  the  Grerman  sacrifices  to  rivers,  even  dreadfiil 
cruelties  were  praftised.  Procopius  says,  "  The 
Francs,  under  their  king  Thudibert,  though 
converted  to  Christianity,  immolated  and  offered 
up  the  wives  and  children  of  their  enemies  to 
the  P6  at  Pavia.  In  Iceland,  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  genii  of  fountains,  and  running 

waters. 
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Visiters.  The  Illyrlans  transacted  fheir  most  so*- 
kmn  afTairs^  under  the  auspices^^  and  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  their  principal  rivers.  Horace  says^ 
the  Romans .  ofibred  sacrifices  and  presents  to 
fountainss  *  Homer  makes  Achilles  say,  the 
glorious  Scamander^  to  whom  for  ages  you  have 
immolated  such  profusion  of  buUs^  and  into 
whose  waves  you  plunge  living  horses^  shall  not 
save  you  from  my  wrath.  ^  The  Phrygians, 
the  Persians,  and  various  other  nations,  all  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  rivers.  The  oath  that  was 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  elements  of  water  and 
fire,  was  the  most  solemn  that  could  be  admi* 
nistered.  The  most  dreadful  punishment  was 
aqua  et  igni  interdicL 

But,  a  still  more  atrocious  prejudice  conti- 
nues exclusively  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Hindostan.  I  mean  that  which,  by 
an  ordinance  of  their  religion,  makes  it  highly 
meritorious,  if  not  an  absolute  duty,  for  a  wife 
to  devote  herself  to  death  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband.  This  wretched  derelidion  from 
sense,  from  feeling,  and  from  humanity,  still 
keeps  its  ground  among  a  mild  and  amiable 
race  of  beings.  Nor  can  the  hand  of  authority 
often  prevent,  much  less  eradicate  it.    This  de- 

U  4  testable 
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tiestable  prance  had  once  an  universal  preva^] 
\cocf.    I  have  spoken  of  it  elsewhere;*  and 
shall  ag^in,  in  die  course  of  these  enquiries^  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  displaying  it  in 
the  whole  glare  of  its  deformity.    This,  like- 
wise^ was  derived  from  the  Scythians.    **  The 
obsequies  of  the  Gauls/'   says  Cxsar,  **  arc 
sumptuous  and  magnificent ;  they  cast  into  the 
flames  all  those  things  which  had  most  pleased 
the  deceased,  even  animals.     Nor  is  it  long 
$ince  they  burned  with  die  body  of  a  great 
chief,  the  clients  and  the  slaves  he  had  been 
most  attached  to.''      Pomponius  Mela  adds, 
^^  the  Gaulish  women  made  it  a  point  of  ho- 
nour to  burn  themselves  with  their  husbands, 
that  by  such  means  they  might  never  be  sepa- 
rated.'*   The  Gauls,  by  the  way,  however,  you 
will  recoiled,  were  Celts,  not  Scythians.  Among 
the  Heruli  the  custom  was  the  same.    Among 
the  Thraciahs,    when    polygamy  was   at    its 
height,  a  noble  emulation  sprang  up  among 
the  wives,  who  should  have  the  honour  oF 
dying  with  the  husband.     The  parents  inte- 

•  •  •  * 

rested  themselves  in  the  cause ;  even  the  sages 
of  the  land  were  often  obliged  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  to  decide  agreeably  to  the 

Froof  of  the  one  who  had  been  the  best  beloved. 
-     .  « 
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^n  shorty  all  the  Scythiac,  as  well  as  Celtic  na- 
tloDS,  had  this  horrible  custom.  Nor  did  they 
regard  it  but  with  delight  and  rapture.  The 
birth  of  a  child  into  the  vale  of  sorrow,  they 
bewailed  as  a  bitter  misfortune  ;  while  at  the 
extinction  by  death  they  rejoiced^  as  it  pro- 
mised  an  everlasting  felicity •"* 

In  regard  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Hin^ 
doos,  it  will  be  unnecessary^  to  proceed  further 
than  we  have  gone  already.  It  is  not  to  be 
passed  by,  however,  that  although  chariots  aw 
disused  in  battle  at  present,  they  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Sanskreet  books,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  an  Hindoo  army,  -f-  Fire- 
arms were  used,  and  consequently  the  use  of 
gun-powder  was  known  by  the  Hindoos,  J  cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  had  an  existence,  much 
less  the  idea  of  a  catapulta.  But,  in  all  their 
perfe&ion  of  astronomy,  which  I  have  so  much 
dwelt  upon,  had  the  Hindoos  a  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  glass  ?  Or  if  they  had,  had 
they  the  ability  to  apply  it  to  astronomical  pur- 
poses ?  These  are  questions  I  acknowledge 
myself  unable  to  answer  :  yet,  it  is  certain  that 
£lass  has  been  known,  nearly,  at  least,  3000 

years. 

♦  Pcllonticr.  f  Wilkini. 
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years.  Job  speaks  of  ^ass.  *  Solomon  is  de« 
cided  on  the  subjed :  ^f  nor  ii  ic  in  the  OJd 
Testament  spoken  of  as  a  new  invention* 
Pliny,  then,  it  should  seem,  was  wrong  in 
giving  the  accidental  discovery  of  glass  to  the 
Phoenicians,  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  But, 
what  is  still  more  curious,  he  makes  the  intro* 
du£tion  of  it  at  Rome,  to  be  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Does  this  accord  with  the  proofs  in 
the  Museum  of  Portici,  which  were  <lug  out  of 
Pompeia,  and  with  which  Pliny  himself  must 
have  been  familiar  i  You  have  seen  the  win* 
dow-frame  at  Pompeia,  which  had  large  panes 
of  glass  in  it.  You  have  admired  the  false 
gems,  likewise,  from  Herculaneum,  which 
have  a  consistency  so  hard,  that  they  will,  like  a 
diamond,  cut  other  vitrifications.  But,  if  glass 
could  have  been  used,  so  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  as  to  be  applied  to  the  common  pur- 
poses of  a  window,  may  it  not  reasonably  be 
imagined  it  was  turned  also  to  other  uses? 
How  are  we  to  conceive  the  minute  Gimeos 
and  Intaglios  of  the  ancients  to  have  been 
worked,  unless  the  lapidaries  were  furnished 
with  magnifiers  ;  for  drops  of  water  to  look 
through,  are  rather  too  much  for  the  stretch  of 
common  comprehension. 

The 

*  Chap,  xzviii.  v.  17.       f  Proverbs,  c.  zxiii.  ▼.  31. 


The  cases  of  mummies^  which  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  shew  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfedion  chemistry  had  brought  vitri- 
fication in  that  country.  All  the  efforts  of  mo^ 
dcrn  art  can  scarcely  excel  some  of  the  orna- 
ments of  these  mummies^  In  Siberia,  beads^ 
and  coloured  glass,  have  often  been  found.  In 
all  Scythiac  countries,  the  tumuli  have  been  seen 
to  contain  the  same  thing.  But,  the  mummies 
so  adorned,  are  at  least  4000  years  old.  The 
art  of  making  glass,  indeed,  seems  certainly  to 
have  been  lost  for  some  time;  and  that  the 
Romans  were  not  early  acquainted  with  it.  Yet^ 
Pliny  himself,  in  a  sort  of  contradiction  to  his 
first  assertion,  mentions  a  physician  who  was 
put  to  death  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  for 
rendering  glass  malleable.  He  even  tells  us  of 
a  grand  theatrical  exhibition,  given  by  Marcus 
Scaurus,  during  his  sedileship,  fifty-eight  years 
before  Christ,  and  that  the  front  of  the  stage 
was  of  three  stories ;  the  first  6f  marble,  the 
second  of  glass,  and  the  third  of  wood.  But, 
in  re^d  to  the  malleability  of  glass,  so  gravely 
lelated  by  Pliny,  we  have  only  to  rccoUedt, 
that  no  metallic  substance  can  become  trans* 
parent  until  it  has  passed  into  a  state  of  calx  or 
lime.  Transparency  and  metallicity  are  in  com- 
Z  patible 
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patible;  and  consequently ,  such  pretended  malle- 
able glass  can  only  be  considered  as  a  chimera.* 

•*  Some  traders  in  nitre,*'  says  Pliny,  *^  tra- 
velling through  Phoenicia,  stopped  to  dress 
their  viands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Belus* 
Not  finding  stones  on  which  to  set  their  tripods, 
they  placed  them  on  little  heaps  of  the  nitre. 
The  nitfe  took  fire,  and  impregnating  itself  with 
th^  sand,  it  formed  small  currents  of  jtransparent 
liquid,  which  congealing,  gave  the  first  idea  of 
glass.  This  was  about  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ."  The  grains  of  variously 
coloured  glass,  however,  as  I  have  said,  wjiich 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  cases  of  mummies,  parti* 
cularly  on  that  of  the  British  Museum,  evince 
on  infinitely  higher  antiquity  of  glass. 

Heliodorus,  in  speaking  of  optics,  remarks ; 
first,  that  light  always  proceeds  in  a  right  line, 
if  it  be  not  stopped  in  its  progress :  secondly, 
that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  an^e 
of  refleftion  :  thirdly,  that  the  rays  of  light  re- 
fract more  or  less,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  medium  through  whichtbey  pass :  fourthly, 
that  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of 
vision^  that  objedts  appear  increased  or  dimi*^ 

nishcd 

•  Sage. 


Tiished  in  dimensions.  He  afterwards  speaks 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
passage  of  the  rays  of  light,  through  diapha- 
nous substances,  such  gs  glass,  &c.  Thi^ 
writer  is,  indeed,  posterior  to  Ptolemy,  whom 
lie  cites  .^  But,  Aristophanes,  and  Aristotle^  ^ 
both  speak  of  burning-glasses.  Le  Cotnte  de 
Caylus  leans  to  the  belief,  that  telescopes  were 
known  to  the  ancients ;  and  his  reason  is  this : 
Strabo,  in  treating  of  the  magnitude  of  certain 
of  the  stars,  says,  ^*  vapours  have  the  same  ef- 
fect that  tubes  have ;  they  increase  in  appear* 
ance  the  magnitude  of  obje6ts/*'f'  We  are  told 
also,  of  long  tubes  made  use  of  by  Hipparchus  ; 
and  of  similar  long  tubes  in  ages  of  the  most 
profound  antiquity  of  the  Chinese.  J  But,  there 
is  still  a  more  unexceptionable  evidence.  Not 
far  from  the  age  of  Strabo,  Pompeia  and  Her- 
culaneum  were  destroyed.  In  the  ruins  of 
these  cities,  some  magnifying  glasses  in  perfedt 
preservation  have  been  found,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Se- 
neca speaks  of  spherical  glasses,  which  evidently 
served  artists  as  microscopes.  An  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  Ptolemy  represented  an  astronomer 
observing  with  a  tube  of  many  joints.    History 

tells 

ft 
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tells  us,  that  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  an 
instrument  placed  on  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria, 
by  which  vessels  might  be  discerned  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  land.  * 

We  are  told  that  Archimedes,  by  means  of 
a  mirror,  burnt  a  whole  fleet.  We  know  our- 
selves, that  BuifoDjby  themeans  of  mirrors,fused 
metals  and  other  substances.  But,  it  is  said,  the 
machines  used  by  Archimedes  were  metallic, 
and  concave,  and  had  their  focus  by  refieAion; 
for  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
the  refraded  foci  of  convex  glasses.  This  I 
can  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  But,  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes^  we  know  Strepsiades  tells  So* 
crates  of  an  expedient  he  had  to  pay  his  debts, 
which  was  by  means  of  a  round  transpaient 
stone  or  glass,  used  in  lighting  of  fires,  by 
which  he  intended  to  melt  the  bond^  which  in 
those  days  was  written  upon  wax.  Now,  the 
glass  or  stone  here  used  to  Hght  the  fire,  could 
not  be,  says  De  la  Hire,  concave,  since  a  re« 
fledted  focus,  coming  from  below  upwards, 
would  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  pur-< 
pose  :  and  the  old  scholiast  of  Aristophanes 
confirms  the  opinion.  And,  indeed,  both  PUny 
and  Ladaptius  seem  to  have  believed  the  same ; 

especially 
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especially  the  latter,  who  says,  that  a  gUss 
sphere,  full  of  water,  and  held  in  the  sun» 
lighted  the  fire  even  in  the  coldest  weather^ 
which  incontestibly  proves  the  efFedls  of  con-* 
cave  glasses. 

All  this,  however,  is,  I  must  confess,  but 
little  to  our  Hindoo  disquisition.  The  oldest 
nations,  I  find,  possessed  the  art  of  making  vi« 
trifications ;  but  I  have  neither  positive  ground 
of  assurance,  nor  even  the  smallest  gleam  for 
conje6i:ure,  that  the  Hindoos  ever  used  glasses 
for  their  astronomical  observations.  The  pre- 
cursors^ indeed,  of  the  Hindoos,  might  have  had 
such  a  knowledge ;  for  ignorance  at  one  period 
does  not  infallibly  infer  ignorance  at  another. 
And  it  is  otherwise  unaccountable,  how  they 
could  have  discovered,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  that  the  milky-way  is  the  union  of  the 
light  of  innumerable  stars,  imperceptible  to 
the  hunian  eye  j  or  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  should  have  been  known  to  them, 
while  it  was  not  until  1609  they  were  disco- 
vered by  us  moderns.  Much  less  have  I  any 
proof  that  they  had  an  acquaintance  with  the 
polarity  of  the  needle.  Many  learned  authors 
have  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  Phccnicians  had 
the  use  of  the  needle :  they  say  it  is  mentioned 

no 
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•  X 

no  less  than  six  times  in  tbe  Scriptures;  under 
the  word  pbeninintj  supposed  to  be  derived  frool 
phenith,  to  be  turned  towards  any  thbg,  to  turn 
the  face.  The  power  oi  the  magnet  is  also  said 
to  be  described  by  Job,  in  mesbekj  or  attradiion. 
Homer,  in  speaking  of  the  Phccniciins,  alludes^ 
h  should  also  seem^  to  their  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  compass.  Their  ships  are  poetically  re^ 
presented  as  having  instinctive  sensey  and  of 
knowing  how  to  fly  through  the  pathless  sea, 
though  the  whole  heavens  should  be  in  dark- 
ness.* The  Chinese,  we  are  assured  also,  have 
bad  a  knowledge  of  the  needle  So  long,  (hat 
they  have  no  records  or  notion  of  its  antiquity* 

4 

The  instrument  said  to  be  contrived  by  Ho- 
thg-ti,  which,  without  consulting  the  heavens, 
could  point  out  the  four  cardinal  points,  is 
referred  backwards  to  a  period  of  more  thaa 
4400  years,  -f- 

•  Odfuey,  riiu  f  P.  Soacfet/ 
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All  the  knowledge  which  Europe  for^ 
merly  had  of  the  ancieot  world,  came  from  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  or  from  the  Romans, 
who  copied  from  them.  These  people  beqeathed 
materials ;  but,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  na« 
ture,  or  at  least  of  the  extensive  value  of  the 
le^y  they  bestowed.  In  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  find  only  some 
circumscribed  portions,  the  history  of  which 
has  been  deemed  essential  to  hand  down  to  pos* 
tcrity.  Byt,  because  pride  occasioned  silence, 
are  we  to  take  selfish  taciturnity  for  a  proof 
that  there  were  no  other  celebrated  people,  than 
those  whom  the  Q  reeks  and  Romans  thought 
proper  to  take  notice  of?  How  analogically 
might  we  exhibit  instances  of  similar  ignorance, 
were  we  to  make  deductions  from  similar  pre* 
mises  !  The  Persians,  who  were  an  older,  and 
lit  one  period  as  flouri$hing  a  nation  as  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman,  say  nothing  in  their  his^ 
tory  of  the  other  considerable  empires  of  the 
earth-    The  iiiodoos,  who  were  a  civilized,  a 

vo^,  lYt  %  eon?mergal| 
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commercial,  ^nd  a  warlike  nation,  long  before 
the  days  of  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  yet  are 
silent  in  their  annals  on  the  subjeft  of  all  others. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese.  Now, 
if  a  Persian,  an  Hindoo,  or  a  Chinese,  were  only 
a  very  few  years  ago  to  have  been  asked,  who 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
globe  ?  his.  answer  would  have  been.  He  was 
really  ignorant,  but  he  understood  it  was  stocked 
with  a  few  str^gling,  wild,  and  uncultivated 
savages.  Was  not  this  precisely  the  case  with 
the  Greeks?  They  in  general  disdained  the 
study  of  any  other  language  than  their  own. 
Absorbed  in  their  own  vanity,  self-complacency 
led  them  to  brand  all  foreigners  with  the  epithet 
barbarian ;  and  nothing  is  so  certain,  as  that  ab- 
surdity is  the  child  of  ignorance,  and  the  natural 
result  of  confjnement,  both  physical  and  intel- 
leduaL 

It  was  not  until  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian 
refinement,  that  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity  thought  of  investigating  even  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  man.  The  Asiatics  had 
Arisen  to  the  zenith  of  science,  before  the  Greeks 
had  learned  their  alphabet.  In  the  more  early 
iages  of  the  world,  while  the  forests  that  covered 
Europe,  afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering 

tribes. 
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tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  were  already  col- 
lefted  into  populous  cities,  and  reduced  under  ex- 
tensive empires,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and 
of  despotism,  An  ancient  chronologist,  quoted 
by  Velleius  Paterculus,  observes,  that  the  As- 
syrians, the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, reigned  over  Asia,  one  tlDousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  the  acces-r 
sion  of  Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Jlomans,  As  the  latter  of  these  great  events 
happened  ope  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years 
before  Christ,  the  former  may  be  placed  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  bc^f 
fore  the  same  sera.  The  astronomical  obser-i 
vations,  found  at  Babylon  by  Alexander,  went 
fifty  years  higher,* 

» 
At  the  moment  when  the  Greeks  prided 
themselves  as  being  the  only  great  people  upon 
earth,  Salomon  reigned  in  Palestine ;  Confutsee 
gave  morality  and  good  government  to  China  j 
Persia  exhibited  every  mark  of  culture  and  ci- 
vilization ;  Hindostan  was  infinitely  more  en- 
lightened thaii  it  is  at  this  day  ;  Egypt  groaned 
vnder  its  vast  antiquity ;  Phoenicia  and  Car^ 
thage  spread  themselves  round  the  known 
ffoxld  ;    even  Romulus,  with  his  band  of  free-t 

X  2  footers, 
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booters,  wcs  enriching  himself  by  the  pillage  of 
knowledge  from  the  more  ancient  and  more 
refined  Etruscans,  How  apt,  therefore,  the 
questirn,  why  do  the  greatest  part  of  our  modem 
writers,  of  all  the  academical  seminaries  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  are  employed  in  such  researches 
as  the  antiquities  of  nations,  rest  contented  with 
only  what  h  delivered  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  ?*  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  edu- 
cation  of  the  youth  of  all  classes,  throughout 
Europe,  consists  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics }  and  when  they  come  to  the 
higher  links  of  this  chain  of  learning,  and  are 
well  versed  in  these  two  languages,  the  ne  plus 
presents  itself;  and  their  future  researches  and 
lucubrations  soar  no  higher^ 

It  is  very  certain,  that  by  limiting  our  studies 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^  we  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  those  people :  but,  is 
it  not  equally  certain,  that  by  so  doing  we 
renounce  all  acquaintance  with  others  ?  And 
why  persevere  in  this  predileftion  ?  The  ty- 
ranny of  the  schools  no  longer  exists*  The 
hour  is  passed  when  we  were  compelled  to  as 
implicit  a  submission  to  the  Roman  letter^  as 
ever  oyr  forefathers  were  to  the  Roman  sword. 

Let 
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i^t  Us,  however,  at  the  same  time,  in  gtatitudd 
acknowledge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre* 
tervation  of  these  languages,  the  western  world 
might  still  have  been  involved  in  darkness.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  had  occasion  for  receiving 
the  Greek  language  and  learning,  whicji  was  con- 
veyed to  us  after  the  sacking  of  Constantinople ; 
for  had  it  not  been  for  this,  fable  and  tradition 
might  have  still  been  our  only  portion. 

Asia,  whose  limits  it  is  unnecessary  td  define, 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  greatest  monar^ 
chies  of  the  world.  It  anciently  was  divided 
into  many  different  empires,  provinces,  and 
states,  of  which,  among  the  most  conspicuous, 
were  the  Assyrian  and  the  Persian.  The  Assy* 
rian  monarchy,  accord'uig  to  Eusebius,  lasted 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and 
according  to  Justin,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty*  The  empire  of 
Persia  existed  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years, 
till  the  death  of  Darius,  whom  Alexander  con- 
quered. The  empire  of  the  Medes  lasted  two 
huhdred  and  fifty-nine  years,  according  to  Euse-^ 
bius,  till  the  reign  of  Astyages,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  transferred  tht 
power  from  the  Medes,  and  founded  the  Persian 
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monarchy.     The  greater  part  of  AsiH,  if  not 
the  whole,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scy* 
thians.     We  know  that  the  division  of  it,  called 
Asia  Minor,  was  tributary  to  the  Scythians,  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  years* 
Much  obscurity,  indeed,  hangs  upon  the  history' 
of  such  early  times!     But  this  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  that  Babylon  was  built  by  Nimrod, 
Belus,  or  Baal,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  forty*four  years  after  the  deliige^ 
And  we  have  it  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  retinue^ 
who  wrote   to  Aristotle,  that  the  BabylonianB 
reckoned  themselves  to  be  at  least  of  one  thou* 
sand  nine  hundred   and    three  years  standing; 
which  made  their  origin  reach  back  to  the  year 
of  the  world  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one,   or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  jeart 
after  the  deluge.*     Ninwod    was  the  son  of 
Chus,  grandson  of  Cham,  and  great  grandson 
of  Noah. 

All  writers  ascribe  to  Babel  or  Babylon,  th« 
mo6t  remote  antiquity,  and  the  most  unrivalled 
magnificence.  In  this  city  stood  the  wonder* 
ful  tower  of  Belus  or  Ham,  by  whom,  acc<»xli^g 

to 
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to  Bishop  Cumberland,  celestial,  observations  be- 
gan to  be  made.  *  Newton  admits,  that  this 
dty  was  a  square  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  on  every  side',  com- 
passed first  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and 
.then  with  a  wall  fifty  cubits  thick,  and  two  hun- 
dred cubits  high.  Their  silks,  tapestries,  em- 
broideries, were  universally  celebrated*  The 
Greeks,  who  were  eager  to  be  esteemed  the  au- 
thors and  inventors  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  could 
yet  never  absolutely  deny  the  Babylonians  the 
honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  astro- 
nomy. The  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon, 
which  was  that  of  a  wide  extended  flat  countr}% 
where  no  mountains  bounded  the  prospeft  j  the 
constant  clearness  and  serenity  of  the  air,  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  free  contemplation  of  the 
heavens  j-f*  perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  height 
of  the  tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  an  observatory ;  all  these  might  have  been 
strong  motives  to  engage  this  people  to  a  more 
nice  observation  of  the  various  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regular  course  of  the 
stars.  L'Abbe  Renaudot,  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  the  Sphere,  J  observes,  that  the  plain, 
which  in  Scripture  is  called  Shinaar,  and  on 
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which  Babylon  stood,  is  the  sanic  as  is  called  hf 
the  Arabians  Sinjar,  where  the  Caliph  Almamoo^ 
the  seventh  of  the  Habassides,  in  whose  itigrt 
the  sciences  began  to  flourish  among  the  Arabi^' 
ans,  caused  the  astronomical  observations  to  be 
made,  which  for  several  i^es  direded  all  the  as- 
tronomers of  Europe  -,  and  that  the  Sultan  Gd^ 
aleddin  Melikschali,  the  third  of  the  Sdjukides, 
caused  a  course  of  like  observations  to  be  made 
near  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  same 
place :  whence  it  appears,  that  this  place  was  al^^ 
ways  reckoned  one  of  the  fittest,  in  the  thea 
^own  world,  for  astronomical  observations* 

Of  this  fatnbite  city  of  fiabylon,  howcVef,  and 
df  its  rival  in  age  Nineveh,  not  a  remnant  now 
is  to  foe  traced.  How  little  duration  m  the 
fleeting  monuments  of  the  power  of  man !  to 
rivers  in  some  cases,  and  to  mountains  in  others, 
we  are  obliged  to  appeal,  in  order  to  ascertain 
where  the  former  magnificence  of  the  earth  had 
been  displayed.  The  kingdom  of  Persia,  which 
we  are  next  briefly  to  notice^  in  its  ancient  state 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  Pont  us  to  the  shores  of  Arabia.  Its 
sovereign,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  was  great  in 
the  scale  of  kings.  Its  earliest  name  was,  that  by 
wliich  it  is  called  by  Moses  in   Genesis,  Elam. 

The 
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The  Elamites  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians* 
It  was  likewise  colled  Pars^  or  Ph&rS)  and  the 
Greek  word  Persis,  and  the  Latin  word  Persia, 
iare  derived  from  this  oriental  denomination.* 
Even  in  the  time  of  Darius,  Greece  did  not  con** 
tain  the  hundredth  part  of  the  square  ftur&ce  of 
the  dominions  of  that  sovereign,  -f*  Its  provinces 
^ere  many  of  them  situated  in  the  finest  clinlates  j 
fertilized  by  considerable  rivers  j  embellished  by 
flourishing  cities  ;  rich  in  the  nature  of  their  soil, 
in  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  commerce,  and  in  their  popula* 
tion,  which  continually  encreased,  from  whole^^ 
some  laws  and  good  government,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  blessings  conferred  upon  them  by  na- 
ture* X  Y^t,  almost  to  the  last  of  the  sovereigns 
x>f  this  great  empire,  the  Persians  of  the  court  of 
Suza-  scarcely  knew  that  such  a  people  existed 
as  the  Athenians  or  Lacedemonians.  § 

With  the  Magi  of  Persia,  all  the  world  aft 
Acquainted.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  say  t6 
you  on  their  subjedt,  that  this  power  and  influx 
ence  were  \mcontroulable>  not  only  in  clerical,  but 
in  secular  matters ;  that  the  king  did  not  deter* 
mine  any  important  afiair  c£  the  state,  without 

their 
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their  advice  and  opinion ;  and  hence  Pliny  rt» 
Oiarksy  that  even  in  his  time,  they  were  looked 
upon,  in  all  the  eastern  countries,  as  the  masters 
and  dire(%ors  c^  princes,  and  of  those  who  stiled 
themselves  the  kings  of  kings/  These  Mag^ 
^ere  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of 
l^rning  in  Persia;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and 
Brahmans  were  among  the  Indians,  and  the 
Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their  great  reputa- 
tion made  people  come  from  the  most  distant 
countries*  to  be  instruded  by  them  ;  and  we  are 
assured,  it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  bor- 
rowed the  principles  of  that  learning,  by  which 
he  acquired  so  much  veneration  among  the 
Greeks ;  excepting  only  his  do<9trine  of  transmi- 
gration, which  he  learned  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debased  the  an- 
cient dodriae  of  the  Magi,  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Nor  will  it  be  unneces* 
sary  for  you  to  remember,  that  their  belief  in  a 
good  and  in  ^  bad  principle;  of  the  struggle 
-v/hich  in  consequence  shall  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world ;  and  of  a  general  resurreftion, 
und  day  of  judgment*  wherein  all  shall  receive  a 
just  retribution  according  to  their  works  ;  wiih 
various  other  articles,  are,  though  altered  in 
oany  circumstances,  strikingly  analogous  with 
the  dodrine  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

2  These 
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Tliese  Persians,  wp  are  told,  are  not  to  be 
tonfounded  with  the  Partliians,  so  renowned  in 
fetory.  The  Parthians  were  pii^inaily  Scytiiians* 
They  were  exiles;  for>  in  the  Scythiac  lan- 
gii^e,  exiles  were  called  Parthi*  "  Paithi,  penes 
quos,  velut  divisione  orbis  cum  Romanis  fada^ 
nunc  orient  is  imperium  est,  Scytharum  exule$ 
fuere.  Hoc  etiam  ipsorum  vocabulo  manlfestaT 
ratur.  Nam  Scythico  sermone  Parthi  exules 
dicuntur.  Hi  domesticis  seditionibus  Scythia 
pulsi,  solitudines  inter  Hyrcanlum,  et  Dahas^ 
€t  Alios,  et  Spartanos,  et  Margianos  furtim 
occupavere*  Sermo  his  inter  Scythicum  medi* 
umque  medius,  et  cxutrisque  mixtus.'*  *  There 
b,  in  fad,  much  disagreement  among  authors^ 
as  to  the  particular  nation  or  tribe  to  which  the 
Partliians  belonged.  Curtius  says,  "  the  Scy* 
thians,  known  by  the  name  of  Parthians,  came 
out  of  Europe ;  and  Jornandcs  will  have  them 
to  be  .Goths  or  Getse.  Their  religion,  however,, 
it  is.  certain,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
PeisianSk  ^ 

Jn  regard  to  the  local  position  of  Parthia  also, 
very  inaccurate  ideas  seem  to  have  prevailed* 
Those  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  collected  chiefly 
frpn)  its  wars  with  the  Romans,  conceive  Parthia 
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to  be  only  the  countries  bordering  upon  th« 
Euphrates  and    Tigris  ;    as  their  boundaries 
on  the  extension  of  their  empires,  met  those  of 
the  Romans.     Hence  Strabo  has  either  been 
tuistaken  in  this  point,  or  has  not  fully  expressed 
himself,  when  he  describes  the  Parthians  who 
defeated  Crassus,  as  tlfe  descendants  of  those 
Caiduchians,  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
Xenophon,  during  the  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
Greeks.     It  is  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that 
the  Parthians  might  have  bad  in  their  army,  at 
that  tune,  some  detachments  from  among  those 
haniy  mountaineers,  as  the  Carduchi  were  then 
numbered  among  their  subjedfcs ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Parthian  army  came  from  Persia,  their 
proper  country.     The  history  of  the   Parthian 
geography  is  briefly  this:   Parthia  proper  was 
a  small  province,  very  near  to  the  south  east  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caspian  sea  j  which  territor}',  after 
the  division  of  Alexander*s  empire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Seleucido',  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the 
east,  about  three  hundred  years  befofe  our  srni. 
About  fifty  years  afterwards,Parthia  rebelled ;  and 
together  with  Hyrcania,  and  other  adjoining{Kio- 
yinccs,  became  an  independent  state^  under  Ar- 
saccs.     As  the  empire  of  the  Scleucid«  grew 
weaker,  the  Parthians  extended  their  country 
westward ;  and  the  fine  province  of  Media,  now 
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Irak  Ajamiy  fell  to  them  ;  and  within  a  centuiy 
after  the  foundation  of  their  state,  it  had  swal** 
lowed  yp  all  the  countries  from  the  Indu^  to 
the  Euphrates,  Badtria  included.  The  Parthian 
coaquests  in  Armenia,  about  seventy  years  be- 
fore Christ,  brought  them  acquainted  with  the 
Romans ;  whose  conquests  met  theirs,  both  in 
that  country  and  in  Syria.  The  Parthians,  to- 
gether with  their  conquests,  had  advanced  their 
capital  westward,  and  had  established  it  on  the 
Tigris  at  Seleucia,  or  rather  Ctesiphon,  near  the 
present  Bagdad,  before  their  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans commenced.  The  particulars  of  theic 
first  wars  with  the  Roman  people,  which  con* 
tinued  about  sixty-five  years,  arc  well  known. 
During  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  they 
were  continually  compelled  to  retire,  and  daily  lost 
ground  in  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  Trajan 
penetn^ed  to  their  capital ;  and  satisfied  his  cu-^ 
riosity  by  embarkbg  on  the  Indian  sea«  The 
moderation  of  Adrian  restored  the  ancient  boun^ 
dary  of  the  Euphrates,  In  the  year  of  Christ 
two  hundred  and  forty -five,  Persis,  or  Persia 
proper^  which  had  hitherto  ranked  as  a  province 
ofParthU)  gained  the  ascendancy;  and  under 
Artaxerxes,  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
ArsacidS)  and  restored  the  ancient  name  of  Per«* 
sia  tP  the  empire,  after  that  of  Parthia  had  ex* 

existed 
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existed  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years^ 
'So  that  in  faft,  the  Parthian  empire,  consider-- 
td  generally,   was   the  Persian,   under  another 
name,  * 

Included  in  this  dominion,  was  a  very  lai^gi^ 
province  in  the  greater '  Armenia,  which  was  an-* 
ciently  called  Ararat.  This  province  was  divid-- 
ed  into  various  distrifts  or  lesser  provinces. 
Mount  Ararat  was  in  this  province,  as  well  as 
the  royal  city  of  Valarsapeta,  which  at  present 
goes  under  the  name  of  Erivan.-f  Xhe  prophet 
Jeremiah  represents  the  kingdom  of  Ararat,  aa 
part  of  the  power  which  was  to  reduce  Babylon, 
The  Armenians,  in  faft,  according  to  common 
opinion,  must  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  thq 
kingdom  of  Ararat,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  J  In^ 
eluded  in  the  same  dominion  was  aiso  Arabia, 
a  country  which,  in  the  earliest  times,  possessed 
persons  learned  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  other  sciences,  as  is  manifest  from  the  con* 
versations  between  Job  and  his  friends.  Now 
the  Jews  called  Ars^bia  the  east  country.  Py-i 
thagoras,  among  the  countries  through  which 
he  travelled  for  instruAion  and  knowledge,  (fop 
men,  in  these  days,  gained  their  knowledge  likQ 
Ulysses,  by  visiting  many  cities,  and  conversing 
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with  many  men)  visited  Arabia,  and  lived  there 
iwth  the  king.  -|* 

It  has  been  maintained  as  highly  probable, 
that  all  the  different  alphabets  now  used  in  our 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have 
had  their  original  from  the  Hebrew  alphabet* 
It  is  plain,  say  the  advocates  for  this  opinion, 
that  the  Chaldean  and  Syriac  are  formed  from 
the  Hebrew ;  and  that  the  Egyptians,  Arabians, 
and  Greeks,  had  theirs  from  the  Hebrews  or 
Phoenicians,  which  weie  virtually  the  same  :  the 
Roman  is  plainly  taken  from  the  Greek ;  and 
the  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  all  the  western  alphabets 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman.  In  short,  we  are 
desired  not  to  doubt,  but  that  the  Runic,  Punic, 
Chinese,  Hindoo,  Tartarian,  as  well  as  the  Cop* 
tic  alphabets,  have  been  from  the  same  origin 
nal.  So  that  all  the  nations  who  have  had  al- 
phabets, ha\^e  had  them  from  the  Hebrews; 
and  none  can  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
time  of  receiving  the  law,  when  Moses  compiled 
his  history.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  so 
free  from  error  as  is  imagined.  It  would  be 
shutting  our  eyes  to  truth,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
|:>elief,  that  no  nations  were  learned  but  those 

who 
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who  were  mediately,  or  immediately,  coimcdcct 
with  the  Israelites.  We  have,  in  very  striking 
instances,  had  proof  to  the  contrary;  at  the  samq 
time  I  will  acknowledge,  and  we  shall  frequently 
have  it  in  evidence,  that  an  astonishing  chain  o( 
walogy  is  to  be  discovered,  running  tlMOug^ 
Qiany  of  tho  lai^age^  of  the  earth. 

The  Jews  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Phoenicians.  It  was,  in  its  principles,  the  same 
with  the  Syrian  and  Arabic.  They  all  may  be 
(galled  dialefU  of  one  general  oriental  tongue^ 
The  resemblance  among  these  languages  is  re^ 
martable.  They  are  as  closely  allied,  as  the 
Spanish  is  to  the  Italian  i  or  as  the  Greek  of 
Ionia  was  to.  that  of  Athens.  Bochart  an4 
Cumberland  adduce  proof  of  the  similitude  be^ 
tween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian;  an4 
TAbbe  Barthelemy  elucidates  and  strengthens 
the  opinion.  M.  de  Guignes,  on  this  subje<5i:, 
says,  *'  the  languages  which  were  wcicntly 
spoken  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Asyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Chaldeans^ 
and  which  are  at  this  day  spoken  by  th^  Anb^ 
and  the  Ethiopians,  wero  evidently  offsprings  of 
the  same  parent  tongue.  The  whole  of  these 
people  dipped  in  the  same  source;  and  that 
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teuixre  was  the  country  wh^re  Moses  telb  us  the 
first  men  were  assembled.  ♦ 

The  Canaanites  were  certainly  the  same  peo«» 
ple^  who  are  almost  always  called  Phoenicians  by 
the  Greeks,  of  which  foreign  name  no  rea- 
son can  be  given,  any  more  than  of  the  oblivion 
of  the  true  one.  When  the  family  of  Noah,  af* 
ter  the  extravagant  attempt  of  building  the 
tower  of  Babel,  di^rsed  themselves  into  diffe- 
rent countries,  Cham  retired  to  Africa,  and  it 
doubtless  was  he  who  was  afterwards  worshipped 
as  a  god  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
He  had  four  children,  Cush,  Misra'im,  Phut,.and 
Canaan.  Cush  settled  in  Ethiopia;  Misra'im^ 
in  Egypt,  which  generally  in  Scripture  is  called 
after  his  name,  and  after  that  of  Cham 'his  fa- 
ther ;  Phut  tooji  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa 
which  lies  westward  of  Egypt ;  and  ^  Canaan,  of 
ihe  countiy  which  has  since  bom  his  name. 
Historians  are  unanimously  agreed,  that  IVlisraim 
was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  began 
his  reign  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty? 
eight  years  before  Christ. -|- 

What  language,  was  the  root  of  all  these,  it  is 

impossible  to  discover.     I  neither  presume  to 
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i^ppe^l  to  the  Sanskreet,  nor  to  the  Hebrew.  Tbe 
Persian,  however,  which  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately attending  to,  is  indisputably  as  ancient  as 
the  eariiest  piD&ne  history  cxbmt ;  nor  need  we 
my  further  pnoof  than  what  I  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  name  Hindostan,  or  In* 
dia,  is  not  Samkreet,  but  was  derived  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  oW  Persians.  The  present  Per- 
mn,  though  mixed  with  some  Arabic,  is  adu-* 
ally,  we  are  iitformed,  a  dialed  of  the  Gothic  or 
Scythiac/^  Is  it  not  curious,  that  in  Scythia,J#/ra 
et  Exra  Imaum^  there  should  have  been  Chata?t 
Catti;  Sasones,  Saxons;  Sy^i,  Suevi;  Tec- 
tosacfes,  Tedozag^ ;  Jotse,  Jutes ;  all  coiiicid- 
ing  with  German  names,  and  which  could  only 
spring  firom  identity  of  language,  Busbequim 
and  others  shew,  that  the  peasants  of  Crim 
Tartary  still  speak  the  Gothic !  + 

To  the  ancient  Persians  Europe  is  indebted 
(and  it  is  an  important  isA)  for  almost  all  the 
^its  she  possesses.  What  more  certain  proof  of 
civilization  and  antiquity,  than  the  culture  of  the 
produdts  of  the  earth  ?  Viigil,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  inform  us,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Greeks  mto  Persia^  Armenia, 

and 
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mi  Medki  for  the  citron,  apricot,  and  peach 
trees.  The  wars  of  the  Romans  in  Pontus  af- 
fi>ixled  LucuUus  an  opportunity  of  intiodu* 
dng  t|ie  cherry-tree  into  Rome  from  Cerasu$« 
Nor  let  us  modems  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge^ 
we  have  plumbs  from  Damascus,  pears  from 
Greece,  f|gs  from  Egypt,  and  pomegranates 
from  Guthage.  The  Romans  introduced  grapes 
T&ito  Gaul.  The  English  had  no  melons,  till 
the  time  of  James  I.  In  the  same  reign,  goose- 
berries, sallads,  and  cabbies,  were  brought  from 
Flanders.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  before  intip« 
duced  potatoes.  Asparagus,  cauliflowers,  ar- 
tichokes, oranges,  and  lemons,  were  never  seen  in 
England,  as  the  produce  of  the  soil,  till  after  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  Of  such  recent  date  is 
•a  great  part  of  European  cultivation. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  ancient  people  we  are 
speaking  of.  Tlie  Egyptians,  for  instance,  did 
not  know  the  antiquity  even  of  the  emblem  of 
jdenty,  or  whence  it  was  derived.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  C£esar,and  was 
in  Egypt  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  says,  "'Some  of  the  Egyptians  were  of  the 
opinion,  their  Apis  was  adored,  because  the  soul 
of  Osiris,  after  his  death,  had  passed  into  it ;  and 
others,  because  a-  certain  person  of  the  name  of 
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Apis  had  coUeftcd  the  scattered  members  of 
Osiris,  after  he  had  been  murdered  by  Typhon, 
and  put  them  into  a  bull  made  of  wood.  But 
the  most  probable  reason  is,  that  the  btdl,  with 
its  essential  mark  of  a  crescent,  was  taken  emble* 
matically  as  the  sun  and  moon^  or  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris J  for  these  two  divinities  not  only  predded 
over,  and  originally  had  taught  their  subjeds  agri- 
culture, and  the  cultivation  t)f  the  earth ;  but 
one  was  considered  as  the  principle  of  energy  and 
heat ;  and  the  other  of  passiveness  and  moisture, 
by  ^hich  all  things  were  brought  into  being. 

"  The  bull,  indeed,  was  the  emblem  of  plenty, 
among  the  Scythians  and  Persians,  as  it  was  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  as  it  b  at  this  day  arnong 
the  Aborigines  of  Hindostan.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  Grecian  fables  of  the  Minotaur  vanquish- 
ed b)^  Theseus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne ; 
the  bulls  of  Gerionj  those  of  Angias;  and 
those  whom  Jason  was  under  the  necessity  of 
subduing  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  golden 
fleece.  Adonis  was  worshipped  in  Phoenicia, 
under  the  figure  of  a  bull.  The  Phallus,  and 
the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks,  originated  probably 
in  the  same  principle.  The  pra6lice  even  was 
common  of  figuring  the  ocean,  impetuous  rivers, 
torrents,  &c.  by  the  emblem  of  a  bull.     Thf 
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Hindoos,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history, 
have  given  to  the  cavern  whence  the  Ganges  issues, 
the  name  of  the- Cow's  Mouth. 

Besides  the  nations  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  immense  empire  of  China  presents  itself :  an 
empire,  whose  present  state,  now  so  well  authen- 
ticated, gives  credibility  to  whatever  may  have 
been  said  even  of  Babylon,  How  prodigi- 
ous the  dominion,  which  can  be  computed  to 
contain  more  inhabitants  than  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  put  together  !  The  most  learned  au- 
thors contend,  that  the  Seres  of  the  ancients  and 
the  Chinese  are  the  same.  The  fabric  silk, 
which  came  from  that  country,  was  in  conse- 
quence called  Serica.  "  Sericum  diftum  quia  id 
Seres  primi  miserunt ;  vermiculi  enim  ibi  nasci 
pcrhibentur  a  quibus  heec  circum  arbores  fila  du- 
cuntur.'*  *  Ptolemy  connefts  Serica  with  Scy- 
thia  extra  Imaum,  to  which  it  was  adjacent. 
According  to  him,  and  to  the  author  of  the  An- 
cient Geographical  Table  agreeing  with  him,  it 
was  boxmded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum^ 
on  the  north  by  terra  incognita^  and  on  the  south 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  Is  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  it  was  part  of  that  country,  called  by 
the  Tartars  Kithai?   Pliny,  indeed,  calls  It,  a 

Y  3  covmtry 
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country  of  Upper  Aisa,  bordering  on  the  north 
west  of  the  Chinese  walL  Procqpins  also  takes 
notice,  that  silk  was  brought  from  Serinda,  a 
country  in  India,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in 
the  sixth  century.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  the  old  city  of  Sirhind,  which  lies  midway 
between  Delhi  and  Lahore.  Moreover^  history 
takes  no  notiC^  of  manu&dures  of  silk  at  Sir^ 
hind.* 

China,  therefore,  as  it  is  now  callpd,  we  will 
admit  to  have  been  the  ancient  Serica.  The 
western  Tartars  call  it  Kithai ;  and  this  name 
was  in  use  among  the  iVsiatic  Scythians,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Curtius  and  Strabo.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
in  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  year  of 
Christ,  the  Scythians,  we  are  told,  under  the 
condudt  of  Madyes,  first  made  an  irruption  mto 
the  Upper  Asia.  -^  Fron^  the  country  of  the 
Seres  silk  was  brought  into  -Persia,  and  boiA 
Persia  into  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  introduced 
into  Greece  on  Alexander's  conquest  of  PersKU 
Florus  say%  f  the  Seres  were  years  on  their  jour- 
ney." But  that  which  is  most  extraordinaiy,  andt 
which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfeft 
communication  of  the  ancients  with  remote  na- 
tions, 
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tionfe^  and  of  the  dender  kno^odge  t&ey  had  of 
foreign  natuial  produtftions  or  arts,  is,  tliat  much 
ta  the  manufadures  of  silk  were  avlnmed,  and 
often  as  siUc  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Ro^ 
into  authors^  they  had  not,  for  sever^  centuries 
flfbr  the  use  of  it  became  common,  any  certain 
jkii(>wledge»  either  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
wrerc  indebted  for  this  favourite  article  of  ele** 
g^nce,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pro« 
duced.* 

Augustus,  indeed,  while  he  continued  at  Tar«> 
IBCOQ^  itceived  an  embassy  frota  the  Scv^^s 
and  we  aite  told,  be  entertained  a  ptcgeft  o£ 
jnakiflg  discoveries  on  the  side  Of  Arabia, 
tmd  on  the  coasts  of  tht  Indian  M»»  He 
was  tempted  to  this,  by  the  ptotptdL  of  get* 
tmg  access  to  the  rare  and  cosdy  conmio- 
dbies,  which  the  Arabians  were  known  to  de- 
rive from  the  East,  and  which  they  sold  in  tb# 
imdLets  of  Egypt  zad  Asia  at  their  own  Valua« 
tion.*  Helk^baluB  was  the  first  Roman  empe^ 
ror,  who  wofe  a  drete  of  silk,  wfaicfa«  at  that  time", 
was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gpkl.  Strftbb  kfeflM 
tts,  that  in  tht  pott  of  Nus,  theie  wdm  n^w^dt 
fti  one  huiidnid  ihi^  from  Indict 
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The  dilatory  commerce,  that  was  carried  oa 
with  China^  was  often  interrupted  and  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  Parthians,  who  had  acquired 
possession  of  all  the  provinces  which  extend 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  that  part  of  Scythia 
which  borders  on  China.  This  intercourse  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  render  more  secure,  by  a 
negociation  with  one  of  the  monarchs  of  that 
great  empire.  Of  this  singular  transadbioh  thei^ 
is  no  vestige,  indeed,  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  Chinese  historians,  by  whom  we  are 
informed,  that  An-toun,  (the  emperor  Martus 
Antoninus)  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  -western 
ocean,  sent  an  embassy  with  this  view  to  Oan*ti, 
who  reigned  over  China  in  the  hundred  and 
sixty-sixth*  year  of  the  Christian  ^ra.* 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  trade,  it  is  evident, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  extensive  coun- 
tries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea  must  have 
been  traversed.  From  the  information  procur* 
cd  from  the  adventurers  in  this  traffic,  Ptolemy 
was  enabled  to  ^ve  a  scientific  description  of 
thos^  inland  and  remote  regions  of  Asia,  -f  The 
farthest  pomt  towards  the  east,  to  which  hk 
knowledge  of  this  part  extended,  was  Sera  Me- 

tropoliSj^ 
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tropolis,  which,  from  varioias  circumstances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with 
Kant-cheou,  a  city  of  some  note  in  Chen -si,  the 
most  westerly  province  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
This  he  places  in  the  longitude  of  1 77  degrees 
1 5  minutes,  near  three  degrees  to  the  west  of 
Sina  Metropolis,  which  he  had  describecl  as  the 
utmost  limit  of  Asia  discovered  by  sea.  Pto- 
lemy, likewise,  received  some  more  general  infor- 
mation concerning  various  nations  towards  the 
north,  which,  according  to  the  position  he  gives 
them,  occupied  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  Tar- 
tary,  extending  considerably  beyond  Lassa,  the 
capital  of  Thibet,  and  the  residence  of  theDalai 
Lama.* 

Yet  the  erroneous  ideas  of  many  intelligent 
writers. of  antiquity,  with  respeft  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  are  so  remarkable,  and  afford  such  a  striking 
example  of  the  imperfeftion  of  their  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  them :  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Caspian  is  a  sea  which  communicates  with 
the  great  Northern  Ocean,  whence  it  issues  at 
first,  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  then  expands  into 
a  sea,  extending  in  breadth  five  hundred  stadia. 
With  him  Pomponius  Mela  agrees,  and  describes 

the 
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tli€  strait  by  which  the  Caq^ian  is  codAcAad 
with  the  oceaoy  as  c^  considembic  lengthy  and 
so   ilarrow,  that   it  liad,  the  appeayra&te  of  a 
river.     Pliny  likewise  gives  a  simikr  descriptioa 
of  it.     In  the  age  of  Justinian,  this  opiniofi  con- 
cerning the  communication  of  the  Caspian  wkh 
the  ocean  was  still  prevalent^    Some  eafly  wxit-' 
ersj  by  a  mistake  still  more  singular^  have  sup* 
poded  thc^  Caspian  Sea  to  be  connected  with  the 
Euxine^    Q^intus  Curtius^  whose  ignorance  of 
gec^aphy  is  notorious^  has  adopted  this  enor« 
Anian^  thoi^h  a  Judkiotis  writer^  and  though  by 
residiiigfor  some  time  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  governor,  he  m^t 
have  obtained  more  accurate  information,  declaie6 
in  one  place,  the  origin  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  ^ 
still  unknowa»  and  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  c5n- 
neded  with  the  Euxine,  or  with  the  great  Eastern 
Ocean  which  surrounds  India.    In  another  plaod 
he  asserts,  there  was  a  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Eastern  Qcean.  These  efrOfis 
zppesu:  the  more  extraordinary,  as  a  just  descr^ 
tion  had  been  jgiven   of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by 
Herodotus^  near  five  hundred  y^ars  befoie  the 
pgz  of  Strabo.    ''  The  Qispian/'  says  he,  "  il 
a  sea  by  itself,  unconnected  with  «Ay  otl^r.    Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  vessel  with  oais  can  go  ta 

fifteen  days  ^  its  greatest  breadth,  as  much  as 
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it xsn  sail  In  dght  dajrs."  Aristodedesciribes  it 
ill  the  same  manner,  and,  with  his  usual  precision^ 
pontends  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  not  a 
Bca*  And  Diodorus  Siculus  concurs  with  both.^ 

Of  what  the  Romans  were  ignorant,  howeVef, 
we  are  now  informed.  But,  I  will  not  £itigue 
you  upon  this  svbjeA.  The  celebrated  chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  Cautasus,  e:(tends  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian ;  then  descending  to- 
wards the  south,  and  stretdiing  beyond  that  Cas- 
pian, it  bends  under  the  name  of  Imaus :  it  thence^ 
continues  through  all  that  part  of  Asia,  and  reaches 
to  China.  This  chain  forms  the  natural  division  of 
Asias  it  separates  the  northern  from  the  southern 
regions.  It,  at  this  hour^  serves  as  the  boundary  of 
Tartary.  Heretofore  it  was  the  division  of  Scy- 
tfaia;  and  thence  the  denomination  Insra  &  Extra 
Jmaum.  The  Caucasus  and  Imaus  are  but 
oontihuitions  of  Taurus.  Chi  Caucasus  Jupiter 
had  Pmmetheus  bound  (ex  his  d^ng  abilities, 
ih  climbing  the  heavienS)  and  stealing  fire  from 
the  chariot  of  the  s\m,'and  for  rejefting  Pan- 
dora, with  the  rich  and  mysterious  box,  whidk 
she  had  received  fram  the  Gods^  This  Pro- 
jtoetheus  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Ocea- 
nidea,  and  was  brother  to  Atkis.    According  to 

Apollodorus, 
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Apollodorus,  he  made  the  first  man  and  yeo- 
man that  ever  were  upon  the  earth,  with  clay, 
which  he  animated  by  means  of  the  fire  he 
had  stolen  from  heaven.  To  him,  it  is  said, 
mankind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  many 
of  the  useful  arts  :  he  taught  them  the  use  of 
plants  with  their  jdiysical  power ;  and  from  him 
they  received  the  knowledge  of  taming  and  do- 
mesticating animak,  and  of  cultivating  the  earth.  * 

The  various  nations,  who  spread  themselves 
along  the  sides,  and  at  the  feet  of  these  elevated 
mountains,  are,  in  many  instances,  so  obscurely 
identified  in  regard  to  locality,  that  it  would  be 
no  very  amusing,  nor  in  any  respedt,  a  very  in- 
strudive  research,  to  pursue  -them  individually « 
I  take  them,  in  the  a^regate,  to  have  been  an- 
ciently belonging  to,  or  in  a  great  measure  de-^ 
pendent  upon,  the  Scythian  empire:  for  the 
Scythians,  it  is  more  thap  probable,  were  a  mix- 
ture of  people  necessarily  perhaps  blended  under 
one  general  designation.  For,  was  not  this  the 
case  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Persians  ?  Was  it  not  the  case,  in  indeed 
another  part  of  the  world,  under  die  Romans  ? 
Who  ever  contended  that  the  empire  of  the 
Moguk  was  to.be  taken  as  over  one  people^ 
speaking  the  same  language,  and  with  the  same 

feature 
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feature  and  national  charafter  ?  Eurojpeans  call 
the  people  of  the  east,  indiscriminately,  Indians.: 
The  Aborigines  and  the  Colonists  of  the  western: 
world  are,  at  this  hour,  called  by  one  name, 
Americans. 

As  the  whole  universe  suffers  a  continual  ro-  '^ 
tation,  and  nature  seems  to  delight  in  it,  so  is 
there  in  the  minds  and  adions  of  men  a  natural 
restlessness,  which  inclines  them  to  change  of 
place,  and  to  the  shifting  of  their  habitations* 
Thus  the  families  and  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  in  a  continual  fluduation,  roaming  about 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  driving  and  driven  but 
by  turns.  What  numbers  of  colonies  have  been 
sent  abroad  !  The  world  is  a  great  wilderness, 
wherein  mankind  have  wandered,  and  jostled 
one  another  about  from  the  creation :  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  country,  which 
is  at  this  day  in  the  hands  of  its  first  inhabi- 
tants. No  original  stock  is  perhaps  any  where 
to  be  traced. 

Nations  are  frequently  as  blind  as  individuals; 
They  traverse  the  road  of  life  with  their  eyes 
closed.  They  neither  stop  to  consider  the  past, 
the  present,  nor  the  future.  The  ascert^ning, 
therefore,  the  first  inhabitants  of  a  country,  is  a 
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problem  diat  all  the  subtilty  of  man  will  nevtr  b# 
able  to  resolve*    It  may  be  compared^  with  coa- 
siderable  aptitude^  to  the  question,  which  was 
first,  the  egg  or  the  chicken  ?    In  antiquarian  le^ 
searches,  consequently,  there  would  be  lessboFEOi- 
ness  of  certitude^  were  it  to  be  enquired,  not  who 
first  peopled  such  and  such  countries,  but,  who 
conquered,  enlightened,  or  instructed  the  de- 
fenceless or  the  ignorant  of  such  uncultivated 
r^;bns  ?     Nor  would  the  task  be  so  laboriom 
as  may  be  imagined.     Thus,  in  the  instance  of 
language,  beside  the  names  of  thin^  common  to 
all  nations,  as  fire,  air,  earth,  water,  hills,  rivers, 
and  vallies,  the  uses  of  which  are  universally  uH"- 
derstood,  and  so  may  be  supposed  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  arbitrary  appellations  whatever, 
there  are   other  words,    which  depend  upon 
skill  in  physics,  astronomy,  geometry,  agricul* 
ture,  architecture,  habits,  wars,  customs,  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  religions,  &c.  which  cannot 
be  supposed  in  any  nation,  before  the  use  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  that  particular  science  be 
introduced.     When  we  see  two  or  more  nations 
agreeing  in  these  circumstances,  therdbre,  we  may 
rationally  conclude,  that  the  more  learned  nations 
may  not  only  have  communicated  the  names, 
but  also  the  things  themselves :  and  we  see  to  thk 
day,  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences,  to  the 
3  great 
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great  h(tfiour  of  industrious  peojde,  preserved 
entire  in  the  language  of  the  first  inventors. 

An  natiom  have  been  once  in  that  state  which 
i$  denominated  barbarous.  And  they  all  have 
been  so,  because  they  were  once  young,  and  like 
young  children,  had  nothing  worth  recording, 
or,  which  is  most  probable,  were  incapable  of 
recocding,  even  though  they  had  traits  which 
were  worthy  of  notice.  Excepting  the  Jewish, 
we  have  no  coiuie6tod  history  of  any  ancient 
nation.  Alf  we  have  is  a  meagre  fragment,  a 
traditionary  tale,  or  an  astronomical  calculation. 
Yet  it  is  a  feature  indelible  in  the  charader 
of  societies  in  general,  to  boast  of  an  iUus* 
trious  and  remote  extraAion,  and  to  sdace 
themselves  with  the  splendour  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  origin.  Notwith-* 
standing  this,  we  know  there  must  be  l^itimate 
ekiers  of  a  family,  and  that  they  in  course  are 
to  be  respe(%ed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ihould  not  be  foigotten,  that  the  honour  of  one 
hatf*  of  the  species  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  that 
of  the  other.  We  are  as  stones  hewn  from  the 
same  quarry,  mid  therefore,  though  the  Greek 
and  Roman  supecstrudiires  may  be  seemly,  it  is 
not  fiur  that  the  broad  and  solid  foundations  on 

which 
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which  they  were  reared,  shoixki  be  utteriy  btoiad* 
in  oblivion. 

Societies  are  like  the  winds,  that  come  we 
know  not  whence,  and  blow  whithersoever  they 
Kst.  Their  forms  are  derived  from  obscure  and 
distant  origins.  .  They  arise  long  before  the  date- 
of  philosophy,  from  the  instin6b,  not  from  the 
speculations  of  men*  And  thus,  as  has  been  re* 
marked,  nations  stumble  upon  establishments, 
which. are  indeed  the  result  of  human  aAion, 
but  not  the  execution  of  systematic  design.* 
The  seeds  of  every  situation  are  lodged  in  hu- 
man nature ;  they  spring  up  and  ripen  with  the 
season.  The  prevalence  of  a  particular  species 
is  often  derived  from  an  imperceptible  ingredient 
mingled  in  the  soil.  ^  At  the  same  time,  no* 
thing  is  so  dear,  as  that  the  intercourse  of  one 
people  with  another  has  the  same  happy  efkGt 
on  the  national  charafter,  that  the  intercourse 
of  individuals  has  on  the  p)ersonal.  Prejudice^ 
are  dispelled ;  mutual  communications  are  made}, 
emulation  is  kindled;  and  a  finer  edge  given  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  sequestered  natioi^ 
like  a  solitary  individual,  can  never  be  hi^]; 
improved  or  refined.    Variety  and  diversity  of 
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tharii^k'  call  forth  mtelledual  exertions ;  acut^* 
Dess  direfb  application^  research  ai!brds  ma* 
teitialS  for  philosophy  ;  fancy  embellishes  the 
ground  work  of  teason  i  taste  becomes  the  giude 
cf  genius  3  good  sense  governs  the  eccentric  ea>- 
cursions  of  imaginatioil ;  difiereiit  tempers  of 
men  strike  fire  by  collision :  th\is  arts  flourish^ 
science  improves,  and  individuals  and  liations^ 
from  a  discondiancy  of  cfaaradter^  find  the  true 
harmony  of  the  social  system. 

It  isi  arid  perhaps  very  wisely,  recommc*nded 
to  lis,  by  sdme  profound  philosophers,  to  limit 
our  inquiries  to  the  present,  or  at  most  to  the 
recent  state  pf  things,  and  not  to  look  further. 
I  will  at  last,  thou^  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  do 
it  with  a  very  good  grace,  profit  by  the  hint^ 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  be- 
lieving, and  fot  again  asserting,  that  the  more  ' 
comprehensive  the  view  of  any  siibjeft,  the 
better  we  are  enabled  to  generalize  and  to  sim- 
plify. The  accumtilation  of  fa6ts,  from  which  no 
general  principles  can  be  inferred,  merely  because 
they  are  fafts,  of  by  which  no  important  truth 
is  to  be  confirmed,  is,  I  will  acknowledge,  alto- 
gether useless.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  sum  of  certain  knowledge 
is  too  small  to  justify  the  negle(5t  or  contempt  of 
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any  acceasioii  to  it,  however  appoicntly  ins^ni- 
ficant.  Whether  one  man  takes  a  short  cot,  or 
another  a  round-about  way,  the  pmnt  is  st31  the 
same ;  and  all  to  be  attended  to,  is,  that  the 
errors  of  the  one  may  not  be  moie  than  the  er- 
rors of  the  other.  Fitiis  sine  nemo  nascitur,  op- 
timus  ilk  est  qui  minimis  urgetur. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  certain  na- 
tions in  Scythia,  intra  &  extra  Imaumy  had  the 
same  appellative  distin&ions  with  certain  of  our 
Teutonic  nations  oi  £un^.  It  is  wOTthy  of 
remade  also,  that  the  country  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  was  named  Iberia  and  Al- 
bania, that  is,  the  east  and  west  countries,  the 
seas  lying  nearly  east  and  west  of  each  other;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  islands  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  also  received  the  Phcenkian 
names  of  Iberia  and  Albania  on  the  same  ac- 
count.*  Not,  that  this  last  idea  has  not  been 
^odtradided,  for  it  is  contended,  that  Britain 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  AA/3i«iv, 
and  by  the  Phoenicians,  Barat-anac,  from  the 
abundance  of  tin  in  it ;  or  in  another  interpre- 
tation, from  the  Phoenician  word  albeny  white, 
or  alpin,  high  land,  -f 

The 
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.  The  word  Albion  is  Sqrthiac^  hot  Celtic* 
Under   the  name  of  Alani  was  comprehended 
a  great  variety  of  nations.     Their  inhabitants 
tKgan  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Don,  whence 
they  extended  over  the  vast  deserts  o£  Scythia^ 
as  far  as  the  Ganges^*  .  They  were  a  Caucasian 
people,  and  the  same  with  the  Albani,  some  of 
whom  migrated  to  the   eastward.    The  only 
people,  I  believe,   who.  can  answeo  this  de^ciq)- 
tion  in  the  east,  are  the  AfTghans,  who  pre* 
telKi  that  their  founder  removed  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  to  those  of  Candahar.  *f    The 
name  Alani,  however,  was  seldom  used  in  the 
extensive  sense  adopted  by  Marcettinus,  but  is 
gienerally  aj^lied  to  those  nations' who  inhabited 
the  northern  slope  of  Caucasus,  from  Mount 
Besb  Tau,  to  the  Caspian.    The  country  of  the 
Albany,  properly  so  called,  was  beyond  the  river 
Alazoni^s,  and  thence  to  the  Caspian.     These 
were  an  original  people,    simple  and  honest. 
They  were  the  handsomest  of  mankind,  and 
brave,  though  inofiensive.      They  foi^ht  on 
foot,  .and  on  horseback,  with  light  or  heavy 
armour,   and  brou^t  into  the  field   against 
Pompey  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  infiuitry, 
and  twenty-two  thousand  horse.     Their  arms 
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were  apeftr%  bows  and  anows,  with  shields, 
falMist-plates^  and  fadbnets.*  To  the  east  of 
Colchis  y^^  Iberia,  comprehending  the  present 
kit^ooi.of' Imoietia.  It  was  well  inhabited, 
had  many  village  and  tov«ns»  with  brick  houses^ 
regulady  built,  and  public  edifices.  The  Ibe- 
rians of  the  valltes  were  peaceable  and  fond  of 
agticultiire ;  the  mountaineeis  subsisted  by  pas^ 
turage^and^  wece  warlike  and  ferocious. 

I 

Geor^  comprehends  die  ancient  Iberia,  Cdr* 
chis,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  Albania.  It  is  sub- 
jeft  to  HemdbaA*  This  whole  country  is  so 
extremely  beautiful,  that  som»  fanciful  travetieiv 
ha^e  imagined  they  had  here  found  the  sitiiati^ 
of  the  original  Gardaii  <^  Eden,  The  hiHs  are 
covered  with  forests  of  oakj,  a^h,  be^h,  ches- 
nutsy  walnuts,  and  elms^  incircled  with  vinesy 
growing  peffeAly  wild,  but  prcxiuckig  Vast  qvOh^ 
titles  of  grapes.  Cotton  grows  spontaneously, 
as  well  as  the  finest  European  fruits^  Rice# 
wheat,  tifillet,  hemp,  and  fisx,  are  raised  on  the 
plaitis,  alttOst  without  culture.  The  vallies  af-> 
ford  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  wcM^ldjf  the 
rivers  are  full  of  fish ;  the  mount aias  abound  in 
minerals,  and  the  climate  is  delicious ';  so  that 
nanmr  seems  to  have  lavished  on  this  &voiired 

•  country. 


country,  every  produdion  that  can  contribute 
jto  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  squalid 
wretches,  half  naked,  half  starved,  and  driven  to 
despair  by  the  merciless  oppression  of  their  lords, 
are,  however,  the  only  people  who  are  now  thinly 
dispersed  over  the  most  beautiful  provinces  of 
Georgia.* 

These  Georgians,  Albanians,  Iberiaiis,  Bac- 
trians,  Persians,  and  others  of  the  vast  Scythiac 
dominions,  spread  themselves  abroad  in  all  quar- 
ters of  thte  eastern  world,  and  found  their  way  into 
Europe  by  a  variety  of  channels.  The  tide  of 
emigration  rolled  impetuously  from  the  spacious 
highlands,  which  are  situated  between  China, 
Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hence  descended 
those  irresistible  torrents,  which  rushed  over  all 
the  soil,  now  the  Land  of  Christians.  But, 
what  motives,  say  you,  could  have  suggested 
migration  to  inhospitable  regions?  Southern 
Europe,  you  can  easily  suppose  visited  by  armies 
even  before  she  possessed  the  means  of  recording 
events.  But,  what  could  induce  men  to  quit 
the  genial  climate  of  Scythia,  for  the  then  rude 
and  boisterous  shores  of  the  Baltic  ? 
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At  the  time  when  the  Roman  common- 
wealth was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  power, 
and  saw  all  the  then  known  world  subjeft  to  its 
laws,  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  Pompey,  in 
the  Mithridatic  war,  caused  the  leader  of  a  Scy- 
thiac  nation,  situated  between  the  Pontus  Eux- 
inus,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  seek,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, a  settlement  in  a  more  distant  country. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Sigge,  but,  he  as- 
sumed, or  had  bestowed  upon  him,  that  of  Odin, 
who  was  the  supreme  Divinity  of  the  Caucasians. 
His  people  were  called  Asae.  His  march  he  di- 
refted  towards  the  north  and  west  of  Europe ; 
and  at  length,  with  his  multitudes,  he  settled  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  other  distridls  of  the 
Scandinavian  territor)%*  Nor  is  this,  as  it  has 
been  btiled,  an  allegory.  We  read  distindly, 
thnt,  •*  cum  Pompeius  dux  quidam  Rpmanorum 
onuiLLni  btilis  infestaret,  Odinui  ex  Asia  hue  in 
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septentrionem  fug^ebat."  *f  The  apotheosis  of 
Odin,  or  Wodin,  was  effefted  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Csesar.  And,  therefore,  we  may  con* 
sider  Odin,  not  only  as  the  l^islator,  and  the 
father  of  the  arts  amoi^  these  northern  tribes, 
but  as  their  adopted  god  of  war  also.  When 
they  went  to  battle,  they  offered  vows  and  sacri- 
fices to  him,  as  the  Romans  did  to  Mars.  The 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  they  consecrated  to  him, 
under  the  denomination  of  Wodens-dach,  or 
Wednesday. 

There  were  in  ancient  Europe,  we  are  told, 
four  grand  races  of  men.  The  northern  and 
western  parts,  however,  were  chiefly  Celtas ;  for 
Ephonis,  v(ho  lived  before  the  reign  of  Alexan* 
der  the  Great,  says,  Celtica  was  of  a  prodigi- 
ous extent ;  and  that  the  most  ancient  Greeks 
comprehended  two  thirds  of  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Celto-Scytha.  The  four  grand  races 
were,  first,  the  Celts,  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants that  can  be  traced  ;  and  who  were  to  the 
other  races  what  the  Aborigines  of  America  are 
to  the  European  settlers  there.  Secondly,  the 
Iberi  of  Spain  and  Aquitania,  who  were  Maiui, 
and  had  passed  from  Afiica.  Thirdly,  the  Sarma- 
t£,  who  were,  in  all  appearance,  originally  pos- 
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fes$ors  pf SouthW^t  Tartaiy/ Fourthly,  the  Scf^ 
thians,  who  origMia;^€d  from  present  Persia  |  aad 
spread  thence  to  the  Euxine,  and  almost  over  aU 
Europe.  In  ancient  authors,  these  grand  races 
of  men  are  marked  and  clear  j^  the  chief  distii)C^ 
tion  of  the  four  languages  still  remains  to  certify 
them^  The  Celtic  is  spol^en  by  the  Wdsh. 
The  Iberian  still  partly  survives  i|i  the  Basque 
and  Mauritanic.  The  Sarmatian  is  the  vas| 
Slavonic  tongue.  The  Scythian  comprehends 
the  other  nations,  but  especially  the  Germans 
^nd  Scandinavians,  whose  speech  is  less  mixed.* 
Csesar's  description  of  Gaul  every  one  knows. 
<<  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  m  partes  tres«  Quarum 
unam  incolunt  Belgae ;  aliam  Aquitani ;  tertiam 
qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celta^,  nostra  Golli  appd<*, 
lantur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  l^ibus, 
inter  se  difierunt.''  4* 

In  the  opinion  of  other  learned  men,  ho9fr 
ever,  Europe  received  its  first  colonies  from 
three  distinft  bodies  of  emigrants ;  that  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  west  and  south  from  one ; 
those  of  the  east  from  another;  and  those  of  the 
north  and  midla^  parts  from  a  third.  They 
OMisidered  the  universal  inhabitants  of  the  seve* 
f^  countries  of  uncultivated  E^rope^  as  ^f  these 

three 
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fhree  distm6t  laces^the  Cdtse,  the  Sarmate,  and 
the  ScythsB.  The  Celtse,  or  as  they  were  fre-? 
quehtly  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Roman,  Celts, 
Gauls,  and  Gallat^,  appear,  both  from  sacred  an4 
pqo&ne  history,  to  have  been  the  fifst  who  te^  . 
plenished  with  inhabitants  the  wflds  of  Europe^i 
after  the  destruftion  of  the  old  world  by  water. 
The  Sarmatse  were  apparently  descended  from^ 
the  ancient  inhabitants  ofPersia>  Media,  Phrygia^ 
Annenia,  aqd  the  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  settled  themselves  in  the  ancient  Sarma- 
f ia  Europea,  that  is  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Turkey.  The  Scythae 
were  descended  from  the  Scytha?  of  Asia,  who,  in 
former  ages,  inhabited  all  the  country  at  present 
4istinguished  by  Great  Tartary  and  Russia,  the 
ancient  Scythia  Asiatica.  Newton  supposes,, 
fhey  made  their  first  migration  into  Europe 
about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  period  when  their  southern  bre- 
thren  invaded  the  Medes  add  Assyrians.  * 

f  *  The  great  Officina  Genfiumy*  says  Richard- 
son, ^f  whence  such  myriads  have  at  different 
periods  poured  into  the  other  regiqns  of  the 
earth,  appears,  with  the  utmost  probability,  to 
hay9  been  Tartary.    From  ^he  oldest  times, 
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they  were  remarked  for  a  roving^  irregular, 
and  martial  life^  and  went  under  the  gene* 
ral  names  of  Tartars,  Scythians,  or  Juranians. 
Chance,  oftener  than  design,  might  have  shaped 
their  course ;  for  every  quarter  of  the  world  has, 
at  different  times,  been  the  theatre  of  Tartar 
establishment,  or  plunder/'  But  few  circum- 
stances have  been  less  attended  to,  than  a  pro- 
per distinction  between  the  ruder  and .  more  po« 
lished  people,  who  fill  the  immense  extent  of 
what  we  now  call  Tartary,  which  is  a  name,  by 
the  way,  not  older  than  the  fifth  century.  Men 
totally  dissimilar  have  been  grouped  together 
under  one  indiscriminate  charader,  merely  be-^ 
cause  they  have  been  known  in  Europe  by  one 
general  name.  The  Scythians  of  our  ancient 
histories,  who  are  said  to  have  invaded  the  king- 
dom o£  the  Medes  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  before  Christ,  were  those  who  formed  the 
Persian  nation,  and  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Toiiranians.  Others  were  of  different  cha- 
raders,  and  very  essentially  unlike  in  social  and 
civilized  propensities* 

The  use  and  the  abuse  of  reason,  which  so 
variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  nations,  is  readily  to  be 
traced  in  their  tempers,  their  customs,  and  their 

laws. 
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laws.  But  the  operation  of  ins^ndt  Is  still  more 
readily  to  be  traced  than  that  of  reason.  It  is 
much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  an  un* 
cultivated  being,  than  the  speculations  of  a  phi- 
losopher. The  savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  animation,  preserve  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  themselves,  and  to  each  other, 
than  the  more  refined,  political,  and  scientific^ 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfeftion  of 
faculties,  is  the  uniform  stability  of  manners. 
Societies  are,  indeed,  begun  by  instinft,  but 
they  are  improved  by  experience.  The  neces- 
sity of  natural,  precedes  that  pf  artificial  society* 
And  hence,  as  the  vegetable  springs  from  a  ten- 
der shoot,  and  the  animal  from  an  infant  state  3 
90  man,  in  his  colledkive,  as  well  a$  in  his  indi« 
vidual  capacity,  advances  to  improvement  by 
degrees.  The  inventions  of  art,  and  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  legislative  wisdom,  and  the 
perfedtion  of  domestic  institutions,  are  not  sud-? 
den  acquisitions,  but  the  gradual  growth  of 
time  aqd  experience,  the  slow  productions  of 
enquiry,  and  the  investigation  of  ages. 

Tacitus  represents  the  ancient  Germans  as 

jiyowed  enemies  to  peace.    Florus,  speaking  pf 

the  Sarmatac,  says,  ^'  They  were  ignorant  of  its 

I  very 
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very  name."  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us,  •*  th^ 
imcienc  Scythians  went  always  armed. **  In  shorty 
they  are  presented  to  us,  as  Hobbes  would  uni- 
▼ersally  represent  mankind  ;  or  to  use  bis  own 
words,  **  The  state  of  civil  society,  respefting 
each  other,  is  a  natural  state,  or  state  of  enmity ; 
so  that  if  a  war  should  be  discontinued,  it  is 
Dot,  properly  speaking,  a  permanent  peace,  but 
a  suspension  of  arms/'  This,  however,  is  not 
only  too  general,  but  too  unqualified  an  asser- 
tion, as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
shew  more  particularly.  We  are  now  to  con- 
sider the  great  tide  of  European  population, 
which  rolled  diredly  from  the  plains  of  Shinaar 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which 
consequently  presupposes,  that  no  country 
could  have  been  primarily  peopled  from  the 
west,*^ 

An  accurate  ancient  geogr^her^^  informs 
us,  the  old  Greek  historians  gave  the  name  of 
Scythians,  and  Celto- Scythians,  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  northern  regions,  though  it  is 
plain,  a  very  considerable  part  of  them  were 
properly  Celtes«  And  in  the  same  book  he  adds, 
ihat  those  people  who  mhabited  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  which  should  be  §cythians,  wer?,  by 

th^ 
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the  same   Greek   historian,    called  Sacks   and 
Massj^etes,  though  the  former  of  these  names 
at  least  only  belonged  to  the  Celts.      For  these 
reasons,  many  learned  men  have  reckoned  them 
as  one  p^ple,  branciied  out  into  that  variety  of 
names  and  characters,  under  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished in  history.     But  Joscphus's  autho- 
rity has  been  more  generally  received,  who  af- 
firms the  Celts  or  Gauls,  to  be  a  different  peo- 
ple.    Names  were  vaiied,  no  doubt,  among  the 
ancient  writers :  and  hence  the  number  iin 
which  these  people  go.     The  w6rd  Celtse,  how- 
ever, in  Greek  tuK^oh,  or  jcfToyJo/,  signifying  horse- 
men in  Homer  and    Pindar,  might  be  given 
on  account  of  their  eipertness  in  horsemanship.* 
The  ancient  Celtic  dominion  included  the  re- 
gions of  lUyria,  Germany,   Gallia,  Spain,  the 
Britannic,  and  other  nortliern  isles,  who  all  spoke 
the  same  language,   though  split  into  various 
dialeds  ;    and    made   but   one    laige    nation, 
though  divided,  in  process  of  time,  into  a  great 
multitude  of  tribes.-f 

All  Europe,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  Asia, 
were  peopled  by  those  two  celebrated  nations, 
the  Celts,  and  the  Scythians :  the  former  almost 
wholly  by  the  Celts,  that  is,  from  the  utmost 
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parts  of  Spain  to  Scythia  Europea,  eastward  ^ 
and  the  latter,  thence  to  the  territories  of  China^r 
So  that  the  whole  extent  of  these  nations,  reach- 
ed from  the  tenth  degree  west,  to  the  eighth  de- 
gree east  loi^itude ;  and  in  latitude  from  the 
fortieth  degree,  quite  up  to  the  Ardic  Circle. 
The  first  rank  was  always  given  to  the  Scythi- 
ans.    Scytbarum  gens  antiquissima,  was  a  com- 
mon proverb  among  the  ancients.     But  so  con- 
siderable, on  the  other  hand,  was  the  Celtic  na- 
tion, even  in  Augustus  Csesar's  time,  though 
greatly  abated  of  its  former  grandeur,  that  it 
contained  no  less  than  sixty  great  people,  dis- 
tindly  identified  according  to  Strabo ;  and  sixty- 
four,  according  to  Tacitus.     But  what  was  this 
to  the  idea  we  are  to  form  of  their  power  in  their 
expedition  into  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when 
Bellovesus,  as  the  formidable  precursor  to  Han- 
nibal, having  penetrated  through  the  Alps  with 
a  numerous  army,  over-ran  Italy  ?* 

Strabo,  indeed,  says,  "  all  the  authors  his  con-         I 
temporaties,  as  well  as  those  who  preceded  him, 
were  far  from  bemg  perfeftly  acquainted  with 
the  Celts ;  the  general  denomination  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  nations  who  inhabited  the 

shores 
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Acres  of  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine,  and  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  north,  was  Celt6-Scythian. 
The  Ceks  were  what  the  ancients  called  Hyper- 
boreans. *  With  these,  it  is  true,  the  Scythians 
were  frequently  confounded;  and  hence  the 
reason  why  the  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Poles, 
Muscovites,  Istrians,  Corinthians,  and  those 
who  spoke  the  Sclavonian  language,  were  called 
Celts,  though  they  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Scythians/'  ^i  The  Mcdes,"  says  PcUontier,  but 
he  says  it  rather  incautiously,  ^'  seem  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  Sarmatas,  and  the 
Persians  from  the  Celts:  the  language  of 
the  Celts,  indeed,  their  religious  rites,  and 
their  domestic  customs,  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Persians.  Pliny  could  not  conceive 
how  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  so 
distantly  situated  from  the  Persians,  should  yet 
have  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  them  in  man- 
ners, 8cc.  -f  • 

All  the  Teutonic  nations  seem  to  have  been 
colonies,  or  at  least  *  to  have  been  enlightened 
and  civilized  by  the  Scythians.    The  capite  in 
rotundum  raso,   is  even  considered  at  .this  day, 
among  the  Poles,  as  a  certain  indication  of  their 

Asiatic 
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Asiatic  origin.*  The  Huns  and  Bulguriaas^  wild 
may  be  looked  14)011  aa  one  and  the  same  peK>^ 
p]e,  were  of  the  same  stock.^    The  Goths  and 
Vandals  were  of  Scythiac  descent ;    and  tb^ 
Lombards  alie  supposed  to  have  been  of  tfaa 
'€ame  £unily;|     Zosimus,  and  the  Gieeks^'  ghw 
the  naAie  of  Scythians  to  those  whom  Jor| 
nandes  and  the  Latin  writers  constand)r   repn^j 
Sent  as  Goths.    And  yet  we  have  seen  inge« 
miity  and  learning  exhausted  in  pfoving  the 
Celts  of  Gaul  to  be  the  colonizers  oi  aimost  aS 
the  rest  of  the  world.     In  a  book  dedicated  ttf 
Louis  XIV.  it  wa3  attempted  to  be  proved,  tha£ 
the  Vandals  were  from  Provence  and  I>aupliiiY)r^ 
the  Ritom  from  Anjou,  the  Germans  from  Ath^ 
vfergne,  the  Goths  from  Oevaudan,  the  Lom-^ 
bards  from  Laiigres,  the  Huns  from  Buigumiy^ 
the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Scythians,  from  the 
more  sduthetn  and  northern  provinces  of  Fiance  ; 
in  a  word,  that  Gaul  was  the  first  region,  df 
Europe  inhabited  after  the  deluge ;  that  Greece 
tod  Rome  were  civilized  and  instru<5led  by  hei- 
philosophers  j  and  that  Phoenicia  herself  derived 
her  knowledge  from  colonies  from  the  banks  of 
the  Loire. 

Gaul^ 

*  Coxe;  f  Arnm.  MarctU;  *" 
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Cattly  indeed^  was  very  early  and  very  pow* 
(nfully  peopled.  Dvirii^  the  reign  of  Tarqut^ 
luos  Priscus»  as  I  hare  already  said^  that  is  fivd 
hundred  years  before  Csesar  was  bom,  Ambi^ 
gatus,  kii^  of  the  Cbltic  Gaul,  finding  his  ter<^ 
ntories  to  be  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  or 
|»nting^  more  probably,  after  conquest,  sent  hit 
two  nephews,  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  at  the 
head  of  considerable  armies,  in  quest  of  settle^ 
ments  in  foreign  countries^  The  province  al- 
lotted to  Bellovesus  was  Italy ;  and  that  to  Si* 
govesus,  the  Hercynian  forest.*  We  aie  told, 
howevtr,  that  these  ancient  Gauls  were  No^ 
modes,  and  that,  like  the  Scythians,  they  leaned 
the  OMmier  of  cultivating  the  earth,  of  dressii^ 
the  vine,  and  of  plantii^  the  olive,  firom  tha 
Greeks  of  Marseilles,  who  colonized  there  fix^m 
Fhociai  about  600  years  before  Christ.^  These 
Fhocians^  x>r  Asia  Minor  Greeks,  we  are  also 
Uiformed,  spread  the  like  instro&ion  among 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Yet^  even  in  the 
^ys  of  Strabo,  the  £dlow-traveller  of  the  great 
Vompcjy  the  Gauls,  thou^  much  addi£ked  to 
wine,  had  not  arrived  at  the  point  of  making  it 
themsdves.   What  they  had  they  brou^  from 

-vdifiv.  A  a  It 
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It  was  only  about  the  time  of  this  writer,  it  ii 
certain,  that  the  Celtic  nations  became  intimately 
to  be  known.  '*  It  is  now,  says  he,  that  somethii^ 
with  certainty  can  be  said  of  the  Britons,  the 
Germans,  and  tlie  Celtic  tribes  j  and  we  may 
now  say,  that  the  world  is  laid  open  to  us.  The 
cxpcdAtions  of  Alexander  the  Great  presented 
to  observation  a  considerable  part  of  Asia* 
and  of  Northern  Europe.  Mithridatcs  and  his 
Generals  have  caused  all  the  countries  that  he 
above  the  Palus  Msotis  to  be  explored.  The 
Romans  themselves  have  pushed  their  knowledge 
as  far  as  the  £lb ;  and  by  means  of  the  Parthians, 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  Hyrcania,  Bac- 
triana,  and  the  Scythians,  who  stretch  beyond 
them,  ta  tlie  east." 

MiJch  as  it  has  been  the  wish  of  some  to  exalt 
the  nations  of  the'Celts,  they  have  been  as  xmjustly 
decried  by  others.  The  Celts,  says  onie  author, 
had  no  monuments,  any  more  than  the  savage 
Americans  and  Samoiedes*  The  God  Baal, 
Bell,  or  Bellenus ;  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
their  cosmogony  and  theogony,  are  all  wholly 
Phoenician:  what  their  own  mythology  was, 
we  know  not  j  but  in,  all  probabiHty  it  resem^-* 
bled  that  of  the  Hottentots,  or  others  of  the 
rudest  savages,  as  the  Celts  anciently  were,  and 

are 
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are  little  better  at  present;  being-  inc^able  of 
any  progress  in 'society.*  But,  where,  or  when, 
the  Celts  were  discovered  to  be  so  intelleftxially 
debased,  is  still  to  be  demanded.  Proof,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  thus  shewn,  that  many  nations 
of  the  Celtic  race  were,  in  old  times,  highly  dis  * 
tioguished  even  for  works  of  genius  :  the  most 
ancient  colonies  of  Italy  were  Celts.  The  G^uls 
(aldiough  Caesar^  in  his  division  gives  but  a 
third  part  of  Gallia  to  the  Celts)  were  Celts. 
Fausanias  says,  '^  that  Celts  was  their  common 
original  name ;  and  that  Tcth»Tai  and  Galli  were 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Oieeks.  The  Hel- 
vetians were  Celts,  who  had,  previous  to  their 
knq^tion  into  Switzerland^  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  regions  of  the  Hyrcaniaii 
forest.^  Caesar  calls  them  the  bravest  of  the 
Gallic  people. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Celts  had  nei* 
ther  cities,  nor  towns,'  nor  any  residences  which 
could  &irly  be  called  fixed  habitations ;  that 
they  despised  industry,  and  looked  even  upon 
agricultural  occupations  as  beneath  the  dignity 
<if  warriors.  And  all  this  may  possibly  have 
been  true,  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  the 
Celts.    Many  of  the  Germans  were  found  even . 

Aa  a  «o 
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io  UtM  u  die  fbcirth  centuiy)  m  the  rerf  mme 
tttoaticiL  CdKur  expitssly  informs  us,  that  th^ 
.  Giuli  (and  ha  mig^thaye  Tentmtd  to  have  said 
the  aaiM  Aing  of  his  dim  cointryttieii)  wereMt 
jpentiitted  to  continiic  m  one  place  above  a  year 
atatkfieb  Tddtua^  a  otatury  aad  a  half  aftef^' 
^Ipatdt,  cdnoboiatas  vAat  Caesar  had  sud.  Not* 
WithataMiil^  aH  vrhiths  tbefs  ware  iiK&piirtaMy^ 
*taMbhtd  cantons  asioi^  the  Celts:  Caesar  hkn^ 
sdfsays^  theit  w«t  some  stroag  oties  in  Gaoli 
Kay  ftMher^  he  acquaints  tis,  that  on  ^t&  m^ 
faaion ^ the'Cimtalii  neariy  sixty  yean  jmviouy 
tbhk  GaHic  i»pc$dki<te|  the  Gauls  fi»fingthem* 
kiVei^  ute^^  to  a  contest  in  the  field,  betook 
l6(^«el^  to  Ihekr  rtFonig-holds  sMi  citito*  Thi 
S^aAitad^  we  know,  had  dties  vfbeti  the  Car* 
&fi^aii5  kti^^A  among  (liem.  I'he  Blyiiana 
and  Thracians  had  cities  before  the  dstys  e^ 
Alexander  the  Great* 

'totht  pM{^  who  cotdd  emigrate  in  myriads, 
and  who  toMd  not  oidy  conquer  but  cdoty^e 
variotKs  countries  at  ^  saAie  time>  it  knot^teii 
4Sonjeftundly  easy  to  assign  stationary  raddbnoes. 
Ttmnsy  rampaii5>  buildit^  of  any  sUfasfttdtf 
kind^  tfe  by  tuek  men  looked  upon  aaf  histiif^ 
monuments  of  servitade.  Does  not  the  beast  of 
forest,  said  they,  lose  his  native  hardiness  and 
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fciocnty  ^«n  caged  ?  Will  a  biwve  aumiook 
(oir  Uihty  in  any  thii^  but  -God  and  bis  ovm 
courage  ?  The  public  oasembfes  4)f  tHat  Cd&, 
we  know,  were  annually,  and  4it  stated  periods, 
fadd  in  open  priaces ;  and  they  continued  to  be 
to  hekl  until  the  eighth  oentury.  And  Jiencei 
the  place  of  the  spiing  meeting,  where  war  wae 
genemtty  the  subjed.  of  deliberation,  wtscalkct  ^ 
it  now  is  at  Paris,  Le  Cbsmf  di  iMars^  Or  Ja 
Cbamp  de  Mat.  *  lint,  what  we  should  really  un- 
derstand of  this  people,  is,  I  conceive,  that  wh9e 
aonoe  went  to  war,  otheis  staid  at  home  •for  do- 
mestic  defence,  and  for  the  tillage  and  cultivation 
4i  the  lands.  Cassar  confesses  it  was  >SQ  with, 
i&e  Gauls ;  and  Plutarch  ^ys  as  much  of  the 
Gennaiis.  Besides  which,  they  had  slaves,  whcM 
-^y  emfdoyed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
and  who  were  denominated  by  the  Romans 
^kbit  adscripts.  Moreover,  'Livy  says,  ei^pressly, 
that  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  when 
<he  Gauls  first  invaded  Italy,  Gaul  abounded  i^ 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and<2om,  and  that  its  fertility 
^and  population  were  prodigious.  Did  not  the 
^ame  Gauls  or  Cdts,  and  about  the  very  pprio4 
when  the  Phocians  established  themselves  at  Mar- 
seilles, buikl  the  city  of  Milan,  and  afr^rwardf 
"the  cities  of  Come,  Brescia,  Vesooay  Be%ima, 
fjwt^  and  Vicenza.* 

Aa3  TU 
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The  Celts>  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  are  a  bfave 
and  intrepid  people.  It  was  they  who  besieged 
and  took  Rome  j  who  piUs^ed  the  Temple  of 
DelphoS)  and  who,  settling  themselves  in  Aaa 
Minor,  where  they  received  the  name  of  Gallo* 
Greeks,  levied  tributes  from  the  greatest  part  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  riches 
supposed  to  be  colleded  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  from  the  plimder  of  Asia  by  Alexander, 
probably  urged  them  to  this  entcrprize.  Their 
first  expedition  was  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  before  Christ.  Their  second 
was  the  year  following,  when  Brennus  is  said  to 
have  commanded  an  army  of  150,000  infantry, 
10,000  cavalry,  and  2000  chariots.*  Suidas^ 
indeed,  makes  the  whole  300,000  fighting  men, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. .  The  third,'  was  the  subsequent  year, 
when,  laying  Byzantium,  Thrace,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euxine,  under  contribution,  they 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  establisbe4 
themselves  in  that  country.-f-  Livy  further  says, 
the  Gauls  entered  Italy  in  force,  two  hundred 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  or  589  years  before 
Christ. 

But,  you  may  ask  me,  are  all  these  people  to 
be  indiscriminately  called  Celts  f     I  without  he- 
sitation 

*  Diodorus  Siculus.  f  Livy. 
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sitation  answer,  no ;  although,  as  we  have  al- 
leady  done  with  respeft  to  the  Scythiac,  so  wc 
must  suppose  the  .Celtic  dominion  to  have 
extended  over  other  tribes,  besides  those  pno^ 
perly  called  Celtic.  Caesar  gives  to  each  o( 
his  three  divisions  of  Gatil  a  distin6t  language. 
But,  mi^t  not  these  three  distinft  languages 
have  been  little  else  than  three  dialeds  of 
the  one  original  ?  The  Latin  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  that  spoken  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
were  so  different,  as  to  require  a  distind  study. 
The  same  difTorence  existed  between  the  ancient 
and  the  more  modern  Greek.  What  variations, 
therefore,  might  not  have  happened,  from  com- 
mixture  of  nations,  in  the  widely  extended  do^ 
minion  of  the  Celts  ?  The  Danes,  the  Swedes, 
the  Germans,  and  the  EngUsh,  do  not  under- 
stand each  other,  though  their  several  languages 
are  derivations  from  the  one  Teutonic  j  neither 
do  the  Muscovites,  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and 
Dalmatians,  though  they  are  each  a  diale(5t  of 
the  Sdavonian,^ 

.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  opinion 
should  h^ve  gained  ground,  that  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Germans,  the  Britons  and  Saxons^ 
^ve  been  all  one  and  the  same  people.     It  has 
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been  a  great  source  of  confusion  and  mistake, 
'for  it  has  confounded  the  antiquities  of  the  Gothic 
with  those  of  the  Celtic  nations.  This  cnx]p 
<^inion,  which  was  first  taken  up  by  Cluveriust^ 
and  maintained  by  him  with  uncommon  ctut 
idition^  was  afterwards  incautiously  adopted  bf 
Keysler  and  Pellontier.  So  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  have  scarcely  ever  been  more  per* 
Tersely  and  erroneously  ^lied,  or  brought  to 
adom  and  support  a  more  groundless  hgrpothesis. 
According  to  these  i^Titers,  two  distinct  naccs  oC 
men,  the  Celts  and  the  Sarmatians,  were  the  paly 
ancient  and  ori^n^  inhabitants  of  Europe ;  aB4 
from  one  or  other  of  these,  but  chiefly  from  the 
former,  all  the  apcient  iiations  of  Eiirope  have 
descended.  The  Sarmatians,  or  Saurooi^i,  ^ 
is  said,  were  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Sdavonijaa 
tribes ;  namely,  the  Poles,  Russians,  Bohemians, 
Walachians,  &c.  who  continue  ^o  this,  day  a 
distindl  and  separate  people^  extremely  different 
in  their  charader,  manners^  laws,  and  language, 
from  the  race  of  the  Celts,  from  whom  wem 
uniformly  descended  the  old  inhabitants  o(  G^ul» 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  aiid  Spain,  whci 
were  all  included  under  the  general  name  of  Hyr 
peiboreans,  Scythians,  and  Celts,  being  all  origi- 
nally of  one  race  and  nation,  and  having  all  the 

same  language,  religion,  laws.  Customs,  and  man^ 
ixers. 

Not 
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Not  one  of  the  wefii  infoniied  Sncienfe,  iiowr 
every  confounds  the  Sq^th^  Vfith  the  Celts^ 
Strabo's  Celto-Scyths,  were  thbse  Scyth^e  who 
i30ixlered  on  the  Cetts ;  as  the  Indo-Scyths, 
were  those  who  bordered  on  the  Indi.  We  have 
Already  had  it  in  proof  bdfore  us,  that  the  SqrV 
tha^,  Getas,  and  Gothae^  were  but  different  name^ 
for  one  and  tl^  same  people  ^  as  we  call  those 
Spaniaidsy  whom  the  French  call  Espagnois ;  the 
Italians  Sa^ioli;  or.  as  the  French  cdl  the 
^Eng^y  At^loisj  the  Italians,  Inglesi.  The 
^)i^i!ile,  however,  of  Goths  is  not  near  so  old,  as 
that  of  Sc]rthians ;  the  very  first  mention  of  \\, 
bdng  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  two  himdred  and  fifty.  ♦  After 
thi9,  indeed,  both  names  were  used  indiscrimi** 
lately;  and  as  it  is  observed,  all  the  Greek  writers, 
from  that  period,  uniformly  call  those  Sc}'ti»| 
jnrhom  the  Latin  authors  denominate  Gothi. 

Jornandcs,  who  wrote  about  the  year  %^ 
hundred  and  thirty,  gives  Scandinavia  for  the 
ancient  Scythia,  and  thence  deduces  the  Goths. 
■From  Scandinavia  he  hurries  them  away  to  the 
Cosine ;  thenoQ  into  Asia,  &c.  '^  Ex  hac  ^t 
tur  Scandia  insula,  quasi  ofHcina  gentium,  aut 
ixrte  velut  vagina  nationum,  (um  x&^  suo  no- 

mue 
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mine  Berig  Gothi  quondam  memorantur  ^res- 
si  ;**  whereas,  the  only  colonies  that  can  be  txaced 
from  Scandinavia,  were,  as  wc  shall  see  presently, 
the  Pifts  into  Scotland.  *  The  Goths,  there- 
fore, or  the  Scythians,  came  from  the  present 
Persia  into  Europe,  by  a  north  west  progress ; 
and  consequently  Scandinavia,  instead  of  being 
the  coimtry  whence  they  sprang,  may,  with 
greater  probability  be  supposed  to  have  been  al- 
most one  of  the  last  that  received  them.  The 
great  Scythian  empire  must  be  resorted  to  as 
the  original  nursery  for  the  rest  of  the  world  j 
which  extended  from  Egypt  far  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges; and  from  the  Persian  Gulph  and  Indian 
Sea^  far  beyond  the  Gtspian :  which  was  la 
splendour,  says  Epiphanius,  when  the  tower 
of  3abel  was  raised ;  and  whose  inhabitants,  says 
JEusebius,  were  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah ;  from  whose  death,  to  the  building  of 
the  tower,  Scythism  prevailed.     XxxjSfftfjLog  ^9 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  were  radi- 
cally distinft.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged,' that  in  such  very  remote  agies,  ages 
prior  to  history,  it  is  not  to  be  discovered,  what 
^ere  accurately  the  limits  of  each  people.     Rov#. 
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iBg  and  imsettled,  and  often  varying  thdr  situa- 
tion ;  being  sometimes  spread  over  a  country, 
and  at  other  times  driven  out  of  it,  not  even 
traces  of  language,  etymologies,  or  even  pn> 
per  names,  can  always  bear  one  out  in  the  re* 
search.  For  instance,  Cssar  informs  us,  that 
Mme  of  the  Gallic  tribes  forced  their  way  into 
Gemiany,  and  there  established  themselves.  It 
h  equally  probable,  that  before  his  time,  band$ 
of  Germans  might,  at  different  times,  have  pencr 
trated  into  Gaul ;  where,  although  their  num-r 
l)ers  might  be  too  small  to  preserve  them  4 
distindt  nation,  yet  these  emigrants  might  im-» 
part  many  names  of  persons  and  places,  that 
would  out-liyc  the  remembrance  of  their  founi 
decs.  ^ 

.  These  two  races  of  men,  it  may  readily  be  bc^ 
lieved,  became,  in  process  of  time,  in  many  things 
{tlike ;  living  in  the  same  climate,  and  pressed 
upon  by  the  same  wants,  they  would  necessarily 
be  led  to  the  same  ideas,  and  to  the  same  pur-^ 
suits.  But  because  the  ancient  Britons,  in  the 
time  of  Gsesar,  painted  their,  bodies,  as  do  the 
present  Chemkees  of  North  America,  is  it  to  be 
contended,,  that  the  Cherokees  are  descended 
60m  the  ancient  Britons  ?  Not  unnecessarily  to 

mul- 
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multiply  instances,  however ;  the  diffbenoe  ia 
their  religion  and  languages  evince  them  to  have 
been  disi:inft  and  different  peo{^  The  Goths 
ha4  A<>^1^^  ^^^^  resembled  that  peculiar  hiar- 
arcbj^  or  sacred  college,  among  the  Ceks,  which 
had  the  entire  condu&  of  all  thdr  idigioiis  and 
even  civil  afiairsyand  served  them  both  formag^ 
tnttes  and  priests,  namely,  that  of  the  Druids. 
This  difference  appeared  so  stiiking  to  Caesa^ 
tfant  he  sets  out  with  it,  at  his  entrance  on  his 
dsscription  of  the  Germans,  as  a  fundamental 
and  primary  distindion.  '*  Germani  mukoa 
«b  h&c consuttudine  diflferunt :  namnequeDnii* 
des  habept,  qui  rebus  divinis  praesint  ncque  sa* 
crificijs  studi^it***  The  Teutonic  nadoAS  uft* 
fdoubtedly  had  priests ;  but  they  bcxe  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  Pruids  than  to  the  Pontifi 
fof  the  Qreeks  and  Romans ;  nor  did  tb^  t«ach 
what  die  Dnfids  taught,  and  the  Cdtic  nations 
believed,  the  metempsychosis ;  on  Ae  contcaiy, 
^ic^had  their  dysium  and  hell.  T|iis  Csesai*. 
fdso,  posi^vely  asserts^ 


It  po^bly  ipay  be  true,  that  thf  Gotihic  na«' 
tions  borrowed  some  opinions  and  praftices  hem, 
^he  Celts.  Several  observances  ma^t  betanig|bt 
up  and  imitated.  But  the  diflEercnce  of  lnh 
guage  is  an  aigument  of  £id,  which  amountS;i 
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in  questions  of  this  nature,  almost  to  demc»istia« 
tion.  Tacitiis  assures  us,  that  the  ancient  British 
language  was  very  little  different  from  that  spoken 
in  Gaul;  '*  Sermo  haud  multum  diveisus/* 
But  that  the  Gaulish  language  widdy  diftred 
from  that  of  the  Germans,  appears  from  the 
whole  current  of  history.  Caesar,  in  particular 
fiays>  *'  that  Ariovbtus,  a  German  prince,  only 
iMTDt  to  speak  the  Gallic  language,  by  his  long 
lesidonce  in  Gaul.  Moreover,  compare  the Wdsh^ 
Amioiic,  and  Comish  languages,  which  fffi 
nesdy  tkakfts  of  the  old  British  or  Celtic,  wA 
any  of  the  Teutonic  diale£bs  of  £urope,  and  see 
if  they  contain  the  most  distant  resembhuice  to 
uch  other.* 

Dbdonis  Siculus,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Cssac,  and  profited  by  his  discoveries,  speaks  of 
file  Germans  as  Scythians.  Herodotus,  it  i^ 
tvell  known,  mentions  the  Germans  as  a  Persian 
paopte*  AAXdi  h  TUprat  un  why  TIa»9fiKouH 
Ail^ouriMOi  rEPM  ANOI.  Alt  the  most  authen<» 
tic  hisorians  and  poets,  indeed,  of  the  Gothic 
or  Teutonic  nations,  agree,  that  their  ancestors 
erne,  at  diffitient  emigrations,  from  the  moro 
caiitcm  countries*  But  it  is  not  easy  to  deddc, 
whatever  our  bias  may  be  to  Odin,  or  to  othen, 

by^ 
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fay  what  route,  and  under  whose  condud,  they 
first  came  into  Europe. 

The  ancient  Germany  is  generally  dc^ribed  as 
s  raw  uncultivated  region,  full  of  hogi  and 
forests.  "  Informis  terris,  aspera  coelo,  tristis 
cultu,  aspcftuque."  *  The  nature  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  said  to  have  been  much  the  same* 
Yet  among  the  German  nations,  we  have  at  least 
some  accounts,  which  are  respedtable,  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones.  The  Cimbri  had  their 
residence  in  the  great  peninsula,  which  extended 
fix)m  the  mouth  of  the  Elve  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  which  from  them  was  called  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica.  «  Promontorium  Cimbrorum  excur- 
rens  in  maria  longe  peninsulam  efficit/'-f-  The 
Teutones  inhabited  the  neighbouring  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  East  Sea,  or  Baltic.  We  find  that 
the  Cimbri  senlt  an  embassy  to  Augustus ;  and 
Tacitus  speaks  of  them  as  being  a  noted  people 
in  his  days*  "  Eundem  Germanise  sinum.  prox* 
imse  oceano  Cimbri  tenet,  parva  nunc  civitas» 
sed  gloria  ingens.'* 

The  Germans,  who  were  at  all  times  fcmnida- 
ble  enemies  to  the  Romans,  taken  colle<^vely, 
were  a  prodigious  nation.    They  inhabited  al- 
most 

•  Tacitus*  Pliny. 
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most  the  whole  modem  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Poland.  The  tribes  of 
this  one  great  nation  had ,  one  ccKnplexion,  the ' 
same  manners  and  language,  and,  in  shor^,  all 
that  denoted  a  common  origin,  'and  preserved  a 
striking  resemblance,*  **  The  Germans,  says 
Csesar,  are  great  hunters.  Their  whole  life  is 
divided  between  huntii^  and  fighting."  Tacitus 
adds,  that  whenever  .they  were  unoccupied  by 
wan,  they  were  occupied  by  the  chace.  Nor 
was  this  altogether  an  ignoble  propensity.  The 
first  was  agreeable  to  the  universal  sentiments  of 
mankind :  the  latter,  besides  the  preservation 
of  health  and  strength,  had  the  good  of  hu« 
manity  in  view.  The  earth  was  covered  with 
ferocious  monsters.  All  sorts  of  destruftive  ant* 
Qials  ranged  through  the  forests,  of  Europe.  The  • 
pwaftice  of  hunting  gradually  destroyed  them, 
and  hence  the  reaspn  why  we  have  now  so  com** 
paratively  few  of  the  wolf,  the  bison,  the  uru3# . 
&c.  To  Britain  we  are  told, .  for  even  its  dogs, 
were  both  the  Celts  and  the  Germans  indebt- 
cd.f 

•      • 
But  in  truth,  what  was  there  such  a  people  as . 
the  Germans  could  not  perform,  whose  number 

of 
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of  soidien  equatted  that  of  their  men,  ao^ 
whose  temeiity  bid  defiance  even  to  death  ?  As 
their  wives  and  children  foUoimsed  them  to  ijbm 
cmipp  aaannymig^,  whenever  it  pitched  ite 
tents,  immediately  form  a  new  nation,  and  ths 
prince,  by  whom  it  was  oommanded,  cstabhsh  oi 
sepaiate  kingdom.  The  GenaaDfi,  being  iasxi^ 
haustible,  have  within  modem  faietory,  conquer-* 
ed  all  Europe.  Hence^  and  from  the  histories 
of  the  new  kingdoms  that  arose  from  them,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  yet  more  ancient  mi-» 
grations  of  the  nations  recorded  in  histoiy  and 
traditioo* 


k  has  bem  disputed  whetlier  tihe  Cknbri^ 
and  their  confederates  the  Teutones,  who  wsidm 
the  irruption  into  the  Roman  entire  in  the  timd 
of  MaiduSy  were  a  Celtic  or  a  Gothic  peo|de« 
They  who  contend  that  they  weie  Celts,  mijf 
yxge  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Cimbri  to- 
that  of  Cymri,  by  which  the  Biitons  have  always. 
called  themselves  in  their  own  language.  They 
tnay  ako  produce  the  •authority  of  Appian,  who 
expressly  calls  the  Cimbri  Celts,  as  well  as  of 
several  of  the  Roman  authors,  who  scnqde  not 
to  name  them  Gauls.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  insist  on  their  being  Goths,  have  sti4 
stronger  aigmnents  in  their  favour.     It  is  unne« 
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rtMuy  to  uige  them  ia  this  place,  as  they  are 
flow  pretty  generally  admitted.  History  informs 
tis,  however,  of  their  having  come  from  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  ncxrth,  and  of  their  having  in 
their  progress  overwhelmed  the  Gauls,  ^  and 
that  they  were  originally  Scythian,  from  the  ex-> 
tremest  pait  of  the  Taurica  Chersonesus« 

.  The  memory  of  their  successes,  in  the  first  in-> 
stance,  as  well  as  of  their  subsequent  disasters^ 
Very  rapidly  passed  away.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that 
ki  his  time  the  Cimbri  had  nothing  left  but  a 
cdebmted  name,  and  a  reputation  as  ancient  ag 
it  was  extensive.  But,  as  I  have  already  said^ 
the  Celts  had  likewise  their  fame  as  soldiers,  an4 
in  many  periods  of  their  history,  were  not  infe^ 
rior  in  renown  to  the  Goths.  Besides  their  own 
conquests,  the  Celtic  arms  are  to  be  traced  in 
almost  all  the  great  stru^les  of  antiquity.  Alex^ 
finder  Beckoned  them  among  the  best  soldiers  q£ 
his  army.  Those  in  the  service  of  Carthage, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  were  the  chief  prop  of 
the  Carthaginian  cause.  Hannibal  recruited  his 
army  with  Gauls,  and  other  Celtic  tribes,  and 
with  them  ma^e  Rome  and  the  rest  of  Italy 
tremble,  -f  The  Romans  themselves  afterwards 
ai^opted  the  practice  of  entertaining  Celtic  troops, 
VOL.  IV.  Bb  and 
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imd  always  foumd  them  <^  the  most  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution.  ♦ 

Two  circumstances,  howevetj  will  unequiTO* 
cafly  shew,    the  high  degree  of  reputatkni  in 
which  the  Celtic  bravery  was  held.     The  first 
is,  that  the  Roman  republic,  which  on  no  occa« 
sion  was  forbearing,  unless  driven  to  it  by  neces  • 
sity,  for  centuries  Cohtbued  to  aft  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  never  once  ventured  to  attack  those 
Celtic  tribes,  who  were  their  nearest  nei^bours 
to  the  north,  -f-    The  second  was  the  law,  which 
exempted  the  aged,  and  those  employed  in  the 
service  of  religion,  from  bearing  arm«  on  any  ac^ 
count  whatever,  except  in  cases  of  hostility  with 
the  Gauk.  J     In  such  event,  every  citizen  indis^ 
criminately  was  to  be  enrolled.     "  And  thus,** 
says  Salust,  "  though  the  Roman  arms  have 
been  successful  in  every  other  comer  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  yet  in  every  struggle  with  the  Gaub 
have  not  only  a  contest  for  glory,  but  a  contest 
for  existence.**   Polybius  tells  us,  the  Greeks  had 
a  dread  and  horror  SE  the  Gallic  valour.    Justin, 
in  speakii^  of  those  who  ravaged  Greece,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  says,  "  the 
terror  they  occassioned  in  every  country  was  so 
great,  that  kings  and  nations  sent  them  embassies 

and 
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Ond  presents  to  court  their  fnendship  and  alliance. 
But  what  still,  perhaps,  adds  more  to  their  reputa- 
tion, is  the  reliance  the  emperors  of  Rome  im- 
plicitly had  on  dieir  fidelity,  as  well  as  bravery. 
The  body  guards  were  generally  Celtic.  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  would  be  serv- 
ed by  no  others. 


B  2  LET- 
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It  has  been  said  that  nor&enr  dlmates^ 
especially  those  of  high  latitudes,  have  a  ten** 
dency  to  depress  the  energy  of  the  human  mind. 
The  assertion  is  erroneous.  Many  instances^ 
might  be  produced  to  prove  it  absolutely  ^Ise.. 
For  example ;  the  cold  of  Iceland  is  extreme, 
yet  we  know  what  genius  it  has  given  birth  to. 
The  Norwegians  have  in  every  age  been  ic- 
markable  for  the  vigour  of  their  tinderstand* 
ings»  No  penetration  and  vivacity  can  be 
more  subtile  and  acute.  So  far  from  excessive 
cold  being  injurious  to  their  intelle£i:9^  it  is  re» 
marked,  that  the  more  one  advances  to  the 
north  in  Norway,  the  more  is  brilKancy  of  un- 
derstanding found  to  prevail.  DkDntheim,  the* 
city  of  Europe  nearest  to  the  Pole,  and>  next  to 
Archangel,  the  town  the  least  remote  from  the 
frozen  regions,  is  nevertheless  remarkable  bt 
the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants*    The  same 

majr 

4 


may  be  said  of  the  whole  province^  even  wheie 
it  immediately  touches  upon  Lapland.  * 

So  early  as  .the  ninth  centurjs  a  colony  of 
these  Norwegians  found  their  way  into  Iceland, 
and  there  settled  themselves  in  tranquillity. 
Who  has  not  read  or  heard  of  their  Sagas,  their 
ancient  poetry  and  mythology  ?  In  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  every  other  European 
country  was  shrouded  in  ignorance,  the  Ice- 
landers had  enlightened  writers.  The  historians 
of  Iceland  preceded  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  The  chronicle  of  Snorro  Sturieson, 
who  was  born  in  Iceland,  in  1178,  is,  above  all, 
an  inestimable  work.  But  if,  in  this  dreary, 
but  monstrous  mass  of  eternal  fire  and  frost, 
Iceland,  where,  in  a  forlorn  insulated  state,  na- 
ture seems  to  indulge  in  dcselatk>n  and  horror, 
men  of  extraordinary  mental  endowments  could 
have  been  found,  why  are  we  to  doubt  that 
other  northern  kingdoms,  even  Siberia  itself, 
might  have  had  its  brighter  moments,  its  aera  of 
refinement  ?  The  wild,  tude,  and  uncultivated 
state  of  a  country,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  always 
in  that  state.  Look,  for  instance,at  the  neigh- 
bourhood, even  to  the  very  gates,  of  the  impe- 
f  ial  city  of  Rome,  and  recoUedt  the  accounts 

B  b  3  which 
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which  arc  handed  down  to  us  of  itj  where 
human  nature  has  afted   every  part;   whe«c 
every  vice  and  every  virtue  has  had  its  unUmit- 
cd  career ;  where  heroes  have  prgudfy  flourish- 
ed ;  and  where  monsters  have  execrably  satiated 
their  wickedness.     A  Nerp,  and  ^  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  have  here  trodden  upon  the  same  ground. 
Not  a  ston^  but  speaks.     Interrelate   thccii> 
they  will  tell  you  each  a  di^trous  tale,    Ye^, 
could  the  approach  to  Tadmor,  in  the  desert, 
be  more  b^ren  or  more  melancholy  ?  Fkhji 
Tuscany,  through  the  whole  of  ^he  patrimoqy 
of  St.  Peter,  there  is  scarcely,  if  1  remember 
right,  a  vestige  of  the  tillage  of  ipan,  except  in 
a  few  almost  obliterated  furrows.  Yet  this  is  il^c 
spot  whither  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth 
heretofore  hurried   in  qrowds;   wh?re  Csesar, 
Pompey,  and  Augustus  rolled  their  ipnumerable 
myrmidons ;  and  now,  save  a  few  monks^  an4 
here  and  there  a  group  of  sickly  be^^rs,  where 
f  he  human  face  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 

Form,  for  a  moment,  the  supposition,  that  an 
earthquake,  of  the  undermining  by  subterrane- 
ous firesy  should  suddenly  cause  this  famous 
city  to  tumble  in,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  a 
}ake,  as  is  so  frequently  exemplified  i|i  It^^ ; 
.  what  would  a  traveller^  untnforme4  of  its  former 
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gjiory ,  say  of  so  sterile  and  so  barbarous  a  wild  ? 
The  few  mournful  sepulchres,  those  mute  but 
powerful  pleaders  of  former  population,  would 
not  speak  more  forcibly  to  his  imagination,  than 
they  do  to  other  unprejudiced  minds,  when 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
tumuli,  and  the  other  repositories  of  the  dead, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  plain  and  ex- 
tensive deserts  of  the  north,  and  in  many  of 
which,  the  bodies  have  been  found  wrapped  in 
plates,  and  in  cloths  of  gold,  with  bracelets, 
necklaces,  vases,  crowns,  rings,  sabres,  &c.  or- 
Dan)ented  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  variety  of 
precious  stopes,  address  themselves  as  signifi- 
cantly to  the  understanding,  as  the  tqnib  of  the 
Scipios,  or  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian. 

An  unphilosophical  notion  has  also  gone 
abroad,  relative  to  the  enervating  quality  of 
warm  climates.  The  Greeks  and  the  Rom^Ds 
speak  mueh  of  Asiatic  effeminacy,  and  give  in- 
dolence as  the  distinguishing*  charafter  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries.  Montesquieu, 
adopting  the  same  opinion,  and  assuming  the 
fad);  as  a  principle,  has  Is^id  it  down  as  an  axioiii, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  must  neces'^ 
farily  be  indolent,  inert  of  body,  and,  from  ana* 
Jogy,  in^rt  of  mind  and  qhara^er,    Bu(  wefe 

3  b  4     ^  the 
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the  Assyrians,  whose  ambition,  and  wars  during 
five  hundred  years,  threw  Asia  into  confusion  i 
the  Medes,  who  shook  oflf  their  yoke,  and  dis- 
possessed them ;  the  Persians,  who,  under  Cy- 
rus, within  the  space  of  thirty  years,  extended 
their  conquests  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  not  to  say  any.  thing  of  modern  days  ; 
were  jhese  inert  and  indolent  people?  May  wc 
not  oppose  to  this  system,  also,  the  Phoenicians, 
who,  for  so  many  centuries,  were  in  possession  of 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  ancient  w^orld ;  the 
Palmyranians,  of  whose  industry  we  possess  such 
stupendous  monuments;  the  Parthians,  thosfe 
unconquerable  rivals  of  Rome  ^  and  even  the 
Jews,  who,  limited  to  a  little  state,  never  ceased 
to  struggle  for  a  thousand  years, .  against  the 
most  powerful  empires  ?  If  the  men  of  these 
nations  want  afiivity,  what  isadivity?  If  they 
were  adive,  where  then  is  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate ?  Does  Carthage  in  Africa,  and  Hannibal, 
bear  one  and  the  same  meaning,  as  indolence 
and  inadivity  ?  Toe  truth  is,  our  scnsatioriS  are 
relative  to  our  habits ;  and  we  assume  a  tem- 
perament analogous  to  the  mental  climate  m 
which  we  live,  and  not  to  the  atmospherical. 

In  the  regions  of  the  north,  the  ruins  of  ex- 
tensive cities  have  been  traced  •    Pyramids,  and 

othet 
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Otlicr  pompous  monuments  have  been  discovered,  . 
Nor  are  we,  because  the  sky  is  inclement^  seri- 
ously to  believe,  that  white  bears  and  rein  deer 
have  been  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  higher  la* 
titudes  of  Europe.  To  the  north  we  modern 
pations  of  the  globe  arc  infinitely  indebted.  It 
is  to  that  polar  light,  notwithstanding  the  difFe- 
Tcnce  of  climate,  of  religion^  and  of  particular 
iu:cidents,  we  are  to  look  up^  in  a  great  measure, 
ibr  the  illustration  of  our  institutions,  of  our  po- 
lice, of  our  customs,  of  our  manners,  and  of  our 
Jaws  The  most  flourishing  and  celebrated 
European  states  owe,  originally,  to  the  northern 
nations,  whatever  liberty  they  now  enjoy,  either 
in  their  constitutions,  or  in  the  nature  of  their 

governments.     The  empire  of  honour,  which 

* 

charafterjzes  mankind  at  present,  we  have  derived 
from  the  north.  The  great  prerogative  of  the 
north,  in  a  word,  and  what  ought  to  recom- 
mend its  inhabitants  beyond  every  people  upon 
earth,  is,  that  they  have  given  birth  or  patron- 
age to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  that  is,  to  almost 
all  the  liberty  that  i$  among  men.  The  north 
of  Europe  has  been  called  the  foige  of  mankind. 
J  should  rather  call  it  the  forge  of  those  instru- 
ments, which  have  broken  the  fetters  of  man- 
kind, that  were  manufactured  in  the  south, 
Jt  was  ther^  those  valiant  nations  were  bred, 

who 
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who  left  their  native  climate  to  destroy  tysmte 
aikl  slaves,  and  to  teach  men^  that  natxire  having 
made  them  equal,  no  reason  could  be  a«igi>i^ 
fox  their  becoming  dependent,  but  their  mutual 
happiness.* 

In  fad,  history  has  not  itcorded  the  aoaak 
df  a  people,  who  have  occasioned  greater,  mote 
9uddeii,  or  more  numerous  revolutions,  tbaa 
the  nations  of  the  north ;  even  though  we  sus^ 
yey  them,  from  the  moment  of  their  issuii^ 
step  by  step,  from  the  homes  of  their  Scythiaa 
ancestors.  Wheii  we  consider  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  thes^  people,  are  we  to  give  credit  to 
the  derogatory  accounts  given  of  them  by  their 
enemies^  or  to  ascribe  their  success  to  force, 
and  to  brutal  force  alone?  The  science  and 
genius  of  Zing^s  Cawn  and  Tupour,  children 
of  the  same  soil,  who  in  later  days  destroyed 
mighty  en^pires,  founded  on  anus  and  miUtary 
discipline,  are  surely  not  to  be  doubted ;  ^d 
that  tliey  were  not  deficient  in  the  arts  qf  peacej» 
is  evident  in  their  institutes.  Can  any  le^soa- 
able  man  be  persuaded  then,  that  the  lasting  and 
flourishing  governments  which  the  northern  na- 
tions established  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
could  have  been  framed  by  the  undiscriminating 

e^of^ 

*  Montesquieu. 
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efforts  of  ignorant  savages?  Or  that  sudi 
mighty  atchievements  could  have  been  planned 
and  executed  without  some  extraordinary  vigcmr 
of  mind)  some  uniformity  in  their  principks  of 
conduA,  and  at  least  no  common  talents  cf 
|)olitical  sagacity  f 

From  what  we  have  recorded  in  the  page  tf 
undiluted  history,  we  should  learn  to  judge  of 
what  may  have  preceded  the  sras  with  which  we- 
are  acquainted.  The  revolution  which  the  Sa- 
racens, for  instance,  occasioned  in  Spain,  is  me- 
morable. The  Goths  had  come  out  of  the 
north,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortiine, 
^ad  established  a  mighty  kingdom,  when  another 
siation  from  the  south  approached  to  destroy  it : 
just  as  when  two  storms  arise  iii  the  mr,  the  one 
disperses  the  Qther^  The  Goths  had  at  length 
established  good  laws  and  polity  in  Spain,  and 
the  church  flourished  under  the  protedton  of 
their  kings,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Saracens  lA- 
tioduced  a  foreign  religion,  lapguage,  and  man* 
ners.  But,  how  is  the  imagination  astonished  at 
Timour,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditating, 
and  almost  accomplishing,  the  invasion  of  the 
Chinese  empire  ?  From  the  Irtish  and  the 
Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges 
(o  Damascus  and  (he  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in 

the 
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the  hand  of  Timour.  He  aspired  to  conquer 
the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  west.  He  is  said 
to  have  designed  subduii^  ^^gXP^  ^nd  A&ica  ; 
marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  Oceaa  ; 
entering  Europe  by  the  Stieig^ts  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Christendom^  of  returning  home  by  the  eastern 
deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.*  Were  Alex- 
;mder's  plans  more  mighty  than  these -of  Ti- 
snour>  or  were  his  exploits  more  brilliant  or  soo 
cessful  ?  In  short,  did  there  ever  exist  an  em- 
pire more  extensive,  or  more  populous,  than  the 
modem  Scythian,  in  thp  fourteenth  and  the  fif* 
teenth  centuries  ? 


Of  the  northern  nations  our  plan  does  not 
quire  us  to  take  more  than  a  general  notice. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  great  moment  to  be  particular 
as  to  their  situations.  About  the  time  of  Au«* 
gustus,  as  relative  to  them,  we  can  land  on  his« 
toric  ground.  At  least  as  early  as  the  Chrisdan 
lera,  and  as  late  as  the  ^e  of  Antoninus,  the 
Goths  were  estz^blished  towards  the  mouth  d[ 
the  Vistula,  and  seated  in  Prussia.  If  we  could 
yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  voyages  of  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles,  we  would  also  allow  that  the  Goths 
)]4d  passed  the  Baltic  at  least  three  hundred 

•  Sherefeddtn, 
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ytSLTS  before  Christ,  The  Vandals  were  spread 
along  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the  sea  coast' 
of  Ppmerania  and  Mecklenburgh.  A  strikirg 
resemblanceofmaaners, complexion,  religion,  and  ^ 
language,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals 
and  the  Goths  were  originally  one  and  the  same 
people** 

Various  writers,  iixleed,  have  confotinded  tlie 
difierent  tribes  of  these  nations,  fCnd  have  ranged^ 
all  the  most  celebrated  among  them  iinder  the 
name  of  Gotni,  even  inclusive  of  the  Visigothi 
and  Ostrogothi,  as  if  that  name  had  been  the 
common  and  national  denomination  of  all  those 
different  tribes ;  whereas  Vandali  frequently  oc- 
cun  in  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  a  generic  terni« 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  common  and 
■fltiioiial  name  of  Vandali  has  been  particularly 
appropriated  to  one  certain  people,  whether  con- 
aasdng  only  of  a  single  tribe,  or  of  a  confederacy 
s^ld  coalition  of  several  tribes  of  the  same  na« 
lion.  They  it  were,  we  are  infonncd,  who  had 
a  principal  share  in  beginning  the  downfall,  and 
afterwaids  in  completing  the  destru<5tion,  of  the 
Roman  citipire  in  the  west.  Many  of  them  af^ 
teraards  conquered,  and  finally  settled  in  Africa. 

-  .  The 

•  Pliny.    Proci>piu|» 
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Tbe  Hunns  were  a  iietce  and  warlike  nuioA^ 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  Asiatic  Satmatiai 
which  bordered  on  the  Palils  Mseotis  and  the 
Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Eiirope 
and  Asia**  They  went  tmder  a  Yanety  of  de-» 
Bominations^  though  in  general  they  were  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Ugri»  changed  after-* 
wards  into  that  of  Hunni^  or  Unni.  They  were 
of  the  Scythian  race  $  their  government  was  feu- 
'^tory ;  they  left  their  abodes  about  the  year  of 
Christ  376,  and  after  various  fortune,  at  length 
settled  in  Pannonia,  called  afterward  from  them» 
Hungary.  Their  first  ravages  were  <Hi  die  Os-^ 
trogothsi 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Gothic  tribes  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter^ 
They  were  eminently  brave  firom  education^  and 
fiom  the  influence  of  a  martial  religion^  and 
tliey  were  always  to  be  dreaded^  from  the  manly 
obedience  which  they  yielded  to  faere^tary 
iii^s,  and  from  their  consequent  stability  and 
union.  Their  hospitality,  however,  and  kindness 
to  strangers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Christian  rdigioxr,  were  remarkable  1  nay,  their 
charader  in  this  lespeft  obtained  for  them,  we  ars 
told)  the  name  of  Goths ;  a  name,  accordii^  to 

Crotius, 

*  Am.  Marcell. 
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Grotiti^,  and  most  other  writers^  derived  from 
the  Teutonic  word  goteft^  signitying  good.  They 
Encouraged,  says  Dio,  the  study  of  pbiloeopby. 
Their  laws  were,  also,  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Romans,  as  appeals  from  the  Alaric  code ; 
|he  hws  cf  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  *  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  though  thus  hopourable,  jthus  respedableat 
fiome,  they  still,  abroad,  were  <ireadful  ravages* 
As  among  the  Greeks,  even  .^  robtmig  was  ho 
lioured^  provided  it  were  cione  with  gs^antry^ 
and  from  a  stranger  nation,  and  was  a  thing  fer 
Tvhich  no  one  ought  either  to  be  scorned  or 

upbraided/*  -f 

« 

The  tyrants  of  the  capitol  are,  from  cu^om, 
treated  with  tenderness,  while  their  brave  and 
^ree  C0ix}uerors  are  loaded  with  opprobriiam- 
Let  both  have  their  due.  What  was  the  con- 
tJuft  of  the  first  Caesar  among  the  Gaub  ?J  Or 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  savage  mandate  still 
^extant  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  in  the  latter 
-end  of  the  third  centuiy,  who,  after  the  suppres- 
"sion  <^  tlie  rebellion  of  Ingenuus,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  purjde,  in  lUyricum,  thus  writes  to 
his  minister.  §   <^  It  b  not  enough,  that  you  ex- 

terminate^ 

*  Universal  HlstOfj.  f  Thvcydldes. 
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terminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms,  tbdk 
chance  of  battle  might  have  served  me  as  effec* 
tually .  The  male  sex  of  every  a^  must  be  extir-* 
patedy provided,  that  in  the  execution  of  the  chU^ 
dren  and  old  men>  you  can  contrive  means  to 
save  our  reputation*  Let  everyone  die^  who  has 
dropt  an  expression^who  has  entertained  a  thoii^t 
against  me — ^a^inst  me,  the  son  of  Valerian^  the 
father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes*  Remeni'* 
ber  that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperdr  s  Tea^ 
kill,  hew  in  pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my 
own  hand,  and  would  inspire  you  with  my  owa 
,  feeling^/'  * 

Vfctt  the  annals,  or  even  the  traditionary  tale» 
c^  the  Teutones,  or  Celts,  ever  stained  with  such 
cool,  such  premeditated  atrocity  ?  In  the  fields 
and  according^  to  the  prevailing  system  of  war^ 
many  horrors  were  undoubtedly  committed  by 
them  against  their  enemies.  But,  the  ru^bridled 
zage  of  contest  at  an  end,  the  noble  strain  ^^ 
never  foigotten.  *^  Bend  the  strong  in  arms,  but, 
spare  the  feeble  hand*  Be  thou  a  stream  of 
many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people  y  but^ 
like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass,  to  those  wha 
ask  thine  aid*  Such  a  man  stands  great,  and  hisr 
4)attks  aie  full  of  £amc  :   but,  the  little  soul  i» 

like 
^  Gibbon. 


tike  a  tdponr  th^t  hovers  round  the  fnarstiy  lake* 
It  never  rises  on  the  great  hill,  lest  the  winds 
meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ;  and 
it  ^cnds  forth  the  darts  of  death.'**  Afid  hence, 
s^ys  Gibbon,  we  may  affifm  with  confidence, 
that  the  raviiges  of  these  denohiinated  barba- 
rians, wfioln  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were  le^s  destruftive  than  the 
hostilities  exercised  even  afterwards  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  a  Catholic  prince,  who 
stiled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  The 
authority  of  Alaric  preserved  order  and  modera- 
tion ;  but,  Bourbon  dead,  and  every  hour  was 
inarked  by  some  dreadful  ad  of  cruelty,  rapine, 
or  kist. 

The  speftator  who  casts  a;  mournful  view  over 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  is  tempted  to  accuse 
the  memory  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  for  the 
mischief  which  they  hatd  neither  the  leisure,  power, 
nor  inclination  perhaps  to  perpetrate.  The;  tem- 
pest of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the 
ground  ;  but  the*  destru6tion  which  undermined 
th€  fbuncfation  of  those  massy  fabrics,  proceeded 
slowly  and  silently,  during  a  period  of  ten  cen- 
turies, A  monarchy,  destitute  of  national 
union,  and  hereditary  right,  hasteiled  to  its  dis- 

voL.  IV.  C  c  solution. 
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solution.  Yet,  certain  it  is,  tha  ttbe  capture  of* 
Rome  by  the  Goths,  that  awful  catastrophe, 
filled  the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and 
terror.  In  was  an  interestmg  contrast  of  great- 
ness and  ruin.  The  clergy,  who  applied  to 
recent  events,  the  lofty  metaphors  of  Oriental 
prophecy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  confound 
the  destrudlion  of  the  capital,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  * 

In  the  year  of  Christ  250,  the  Emperor 
Decius  was  summoned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Goths.  This 
was  the  first  considerable  occasion  in  which  his- 
tory mentions  that  great  people,  who  afterwards 
broke  the  Roman  power,  sacked  the  capitol, 
and  reigned  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  So 
memorable  was  the  part  which  they  afted  in 
this  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  that  the 
name  of  Goth  is  frequently,  but  improperly  used 
as  a  general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike  bar- 
barism. They  marched  to  besiege  Philippopolis, 
a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsmus.  Decius 
followed  them,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths  turned ;  the  camp  of  the 
Romans  was  surprized  and  pillaged ;  and,  for 

the 
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tiie  first  time,  a  Roman  Emperor  fled.  Philip- 
pc^Us  was  taken.  An  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons are  reported  to  have  been  massacred. 
Many  prisoners  of  consequence  were  taken ; 
nor  did  Priscus,  a  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Philip,  blush  to  assume  the  purple,  under  the 
protedtion  of  the  Scythiac  enemies  of  Rome.  * 
Deeius  anew  prqpared  to  oppose  the  Gotlwic 
power.  But,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Msesia, 
A.  D.  251,  the  Roman  army  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  nor  could  the  body  of  the  Emperor  ever  be 
found.  This  fatal  blow  humbled  the  Romans^ 
The  successor  to  Deeius  consented  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  the  rich  fruits  of  their 
invasion,  an  immense  booty,  and  what  was  still 
ipore  disgraceful,  a  great  number  of  prisoners  of 
the  highest  rank;     He  even  promised  to  pay 

them  annually  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  con- 

*  •  • 

dition,  they  should  never  afterwards  infest  the 

« 

Roman  territories  by   their  incursions.     The 
Goths  returned  home.^f 

This  brilliant  stKcess  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Romans  has  been  attpbuted,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  inunense  difference  of  manners  in  the 
conquerors  and  conquered  ^  The  former  are 
j^d  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  growing  civility^ 

C  c  2  and 
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and  the  latter  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  helpIeW 
corruption.     The  Goth  was  approaching  to  per- 
feftion,  the  Roman  had  been  decKnii^  from  it. 
They  mutually  despised  one  another,  and  were 
ui^ed  on  in  different  direftions.     But  if  we  look 
at  the  well  disciplined  troops  of  the  Goths,  their 
subordination,  their  fortitude,  and  theff  patieficey 
we  see  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  probable 
causes  of  the  mastery  they  gained  over  the  plim- 
derers  of  the  world.     The  chief  strength  of  Scy- 
thiac  armies  consisted  of  cavalry.      The  skilfbl; 
management  of  a  horse  was,  in  consequence,  one 
of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  a  warrior.- 
This  charafterized  some  of  the  Teutonic  tribes^ 
even  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  "  Tenederi,  super 
solitum  bellorum  dea»,  equestris  discij^a  arte 
prsecellunt.     Nee  major  apud  Cattos  pcditum 
laus,  quam  Tencfteris  equitum.     Sic  institxiere 
majores,  posteri  imitantur.   Hi  lusus  infantium^ 
hac   juvenum  amulatio,    perseverant    senes.** 
Do  we  not  also  perceive  this  to  be  applicable,  m 
a  striking  manner  (and  foi^ive  me,  I  beg  of  you, 
the  anticipation)  to  what  was  looked  upon  after- 
wards as  the  purest  age  of  chivalry  ^ 

The  pra£):tce  of  training  horses  to  war  was  tft^ 
uBar  talQAt  of  the  Scythians,  as  fer  back  as^ 
4  traditioa 
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txadition  gives  xis  any  traces  of  them.  Horses 
are  supposed  to  have  been  origmally  eastern  ani- 
mak.  For  instance,  consult  Homer,  who  copied 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ages  of  which 
he  wrote,  rather  than  of  those  in  which  he  lived. 
He  no  where  represents  cavalry  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Horses  had  not  been  brought  into  Greece 
long  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  The  mtethod  of 
riding,  indeed,  was  so  little  known>  that  the 
Greeks  looked  upon  the  Centaurs,  whom  they 
supposed  first  to  have  mounted  horses,  as  mon- 
sters compounded  of  man  and  horse.  They 
had  no  other  use  for  horses  than  to  harness  them 
to  their  chariots  in  battle.  But  more  of  this 
bercafrer.  The  Goths  acquired  a  decided  supe- 
liofky  over  the  Romans ;  and  no  little  skill,  and 
combinations  of  knowledge,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  led  them  to  the  accomplisliment  of 
it. 

In  contemplating  societies  considerably  re* 
nooved  from  our  own  times,  we  are  apt  to  consi- 
der a&  accidental,  what  in  modern  states  we  should 
knpute  to  wise  institutions,  and  to  the  energies  of 
an  enlightened  policy.  But  we  should  never  fail 
to  remember,  that  even,  in  the  experience  of  dark 
ages,  the  attachment  of  nations  is  wonderful  to 
their  ancient  usages.   We  should  always  likewise 

C  c  3  recoUeft 
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recoiled,  that  if  an  individual  in  such  times  were 
to  arise,  of  a  capacity  to  frame  schemes  of  le^- 
lation  and  government,  he  could  not  reduce 
them  to  execution.  He  could  not  mould  the 
conceptions  of  states,  to  correspond  to  his  own. 
It  is  from  no  pre-conceived  plan,  but  from  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  in  real  life  and  afl&irs, 
that  legislators  and  politicians  acquire  an  as- 
cendancy among  men.  It  was  the  aftual  con- 
dition of  their  times,  not  projefts  suggested  by 
philosophy  and  specxilation,  that  dire&ed  the 
conduft  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 

The  historical  process  of  the  Goths  does  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  our  design.  I  shall 
therefore  dispatch  that  part  of  our  subjeft  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  In  408  Alaric,  with 
^  his  Hunns,  Gotlis,  or  Scythians,  invested  Rome. 
The  senate,  reduced  to  the  most  dastardly  ap- 
prehension, engaged  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  to  give  him  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  engagements.  The  Emperor  Honorius, 
however,  regardless  of  the  faith  thus  pledged  in 
the  Roman  name,  evaded  fulfilling  the  article 
of  the  stipulation.  Alaric,  in  consequence,  re- 
turned, and  marching  direftly  to  Rome,  the 
city  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and  he  caused 
Attains,  an  Ionian,  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor. 

This 
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This  was  in  409.  Two  years  afterwards,  Alaric 
displaced  Attalus,  and  restored  Honorius,  whom 
he  again  quarrelled  with,  and  deposed.  He  then 
gave  Rome  to  be  plundered,  for  six  days,  to  his 
soldiery.  Most  of  the  people  were  massacred, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  *  This  was  the  third  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Scythians.  Thus  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  imperial  city, 
which  had  subdued  so  considerable  a  part  of 
manidnd,  it  fell  before  the  licentious  fury  of  the 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  proclamation  of  Alaric,  on  his  entrance  into 
the  vanquished  city,  was  strongly  expressive  of 
his  regard  for  the  laws  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, f* 

In  441,  Attila  having  succeeded  his  father, 
and  having  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  con- 
quered all  the  nations  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  made  his  son  EUac  king  over 
them.  He  demanded  also  all  the  Hunns,  who 
had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  Roman  empire ; 
but,  upon  being  refused,  he  fell  upon  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  forcing 
the  Emperor  to  retire  from  Constantinople  into 

C  c  4  Asia. 

•  Universal  History*    .  f  Gibbon. 
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Asia.  The  next  year,  Theodosius  was  forced  to 
conclude  a  second  sham^ul  peace  with  AttUa:^ 
^d  to  bribe  him  into  better  temper.  Attila  was 
sole  master  of  all  Scythia  and  Germany.  *  No 
prince  ever  subdued  so  mciny  countries  in  sq 
short  a  time ,  his  authority  b^ing  acknowledge 
by  all  the  states  and  princes,  from  the  Rhiiie  t§ 
the  most  nortliern  borders  of  the  Persiati  em- 
pire, -f-  When  he  entered  Gaul  in  45 1 ,  h^  y^aA 
attended  by  a  troop  of  sovereigns,  wbp  f^Qod 
trepibling  before  him.  They  looked  upm  bll 
decisions  as  oracles,  ^nd  subnaitted  to  him  ^  tQ 
the  king  of  kmgs.  % 

Long  before  this,  indeed,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  not  as  yet  declined  firom  their 
pristine  vigour,  the  country  of  Pannooia  and 
Dalmatia,  which  occupied  the  space  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  which  was, 
subsequently,  the  peculiar  residence  ojf  th^ 
Hunns^  was  one  of  the  last  and  piost  di^cult 
conquests  of  the  empire.  In  the  defence  of  na- 
tional freedom,  two  hundred  thousand  of  its 
warlike  inhabitants  had  once  appeared  i|i  ttis 
field,  akrmed  the  declining  ^e  of  Ai|gi\stus, 
and  exercised  the  vigilant  prv^ence  of  T^b^us 

*  Jornandes.       f  Priscus,        X  Universal  History. 
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at  the  head  of  the  collefted  forces  of  the  state,  * 
To  make  an  end,  however,  of  our  enumeration  ; 
in  458,  the  year  in  which  Hengist,  the  Saxon, 
overcame Vortigem  in  Britain,  Theodoric,  King  of 
the  Visigoths,  reduced  the  Suevi  in  -Gallicia,  and 
entered  Lusitania.  In  461,  Genseric  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and JSicily.  In  464,  the  Visi- 
goths made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  part  of 
Spain ;  and  in  468,  totally  defeated  the  Rcymans, 
and  drove  them  entirely  out  of  that  part  of 
Europe ;  and  shortly  after,  made  themselves  mtis* 
ters  of  the  far  greater  part  of  Gaul  i  this  was  'm 
the  year  480, 

♦  Velleius  Paterculutf* 


LET. 
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We  now  recur  to  our  former  subjc6L  The 
course  of  migration,  among  the  nations  of  the 
uicient  world,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  throi^h 
antiquity,  has  been  uniformly  from  the  north 
and  east,  to  the  south  and  west.  The  polished 
nations  of  Europe,  therefore,  who  now  excel 
antiquity  itself  in  arts,  and  vie  with  it  in  arms^ 
owe  their  cultivation,  and  many  of  their  best 
attainments,  to  the  emphatically  named  Barba* 
rians  ;  which  word,  by  the  way,  has  not  been 
over  accurately  applied,  as  Barbaroi  were  shep- 
herds. In  Hebrew  they  were  called  Phut.  In 
other  languages  they  were  called  Berberi.  From 
their  places  of  habitation,  the  territory  they  oc- 
cupied was  called  Barbaria  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Berber  signifies  shepherd.*  Notwith^ 
standing  this,  and  although  almost  all  Europe  i^ 
possessed  by  the  immediate  or  the  collateral  dc* 
scendants  of  the  Goths,  a  people  also  to  whom 

thp 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  owed  more  than  they 
were  aware,  or  were  willing  to  allow,  yet  such 
has  been  the  blindness  of  Europe  for  centuries, 
that  the  name  of  Goth  has  been  an  admitted 
epithet  of  opprobrium.  It  is  unaccountable, 
but  it  is  still  a  fadt,  that  instead  of  admiring  a 
people,  who  could  annihilate  so  potent  an  em- 
pire as  that  of  the  Roman,  we  learn  from  Ro- 
man writers,  and  their  too  partial  expounders, 
that  no  people  on  earth  could  be  equal  to  the 
Romans  themselves. 

All  Europe,  we  are  told,  was  in  an  absolute 
state  of  barbarity,  until  reclaimed  and  civilized 
by  the  Romans.  We  are  certainly  indebted  to 
them  for  many  df  the  ideas  we  at  present 
possess ;  and  without  their  example  the  strain 
of  our  literature,  together  with  that  of  our  man- 
ners and  policy,  would  have  been  very  diffe- 
rent. This,  however,  it  may  not  be  arrogant  to 
say,  that  although  the  modern  literature  par- 
takes much  of  the  Latin  refinement,  and  both 
one  and  the  other  of  the  Greek  original,  yet  our 
forefathers  could  not  in  either  instance  have 
drank  of  this  fountain,  unless  they  had  in  some 
manner  or  other  opened  springs  of  their  own. 
The  amusements  of  the  tilt-yard,  I  am  Goth 
enough  to  believe,  were  more  beneficial  to  man-j 
I  .  k'md. 
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lind,  than  the  exercises  in  the  Rotnao  circos,  or 
the  Olympic  barriers.  The  tendency,  indeed, 
C^  all  w^  the  same  ;  to  invigora&e  the  faculties 
both  of  mind  and  body  ;  to  give  strength,  grace^ 
and  dexterity  to  the  limbs;  and  to  fire  the 
mind  with  a  generous  emulation  in  the  manly 
and  martial  exercises.  Plato  insists  on  the  gym* 
Dastic  exercises  ^  and  without  it,  it  appears,  he 
could  not  have  formed,  or  at  least;  have  supports 
fd,  his  republic.  But  were  not  the  Gothic  tilts 
and  tournaments  superior,  both  in  use  aod 
elegance,  to  the  Grecian  games  of  Olympia  ? 
The  oi)e  did  much  less  towards  refining  the 
mwner^  than  the  other.  The  Gothic  gallantry 
hud  M  ill  influence  on  morals.  I'he  odd  hu* 
mour  of  Gothic  days,  was  for  the  women  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  chastity,  and  the  men 
in  their  valour.  High  erected  thoughts,  seated 
in  a  heart  of  courtesy,  was,  according  to  an  old 
writer,  the  proper  charafker  <yf  such  as  bad 
been  trained  in  this  discipline.  The  legeod^  of 
linciisnt  chivalry  were  as  niches  filled  with  sta- 
ti|€;Sj|  to  invite  young  valours  forth.*  Toggthec 
with'a  warlike  spirit,  the  profession  of  chivalry 
impelled  to  every  other  virtue,  the  .ornannent  o£ 
bumai^ity.  Aifability,,  generosity,  veracity, 
tbesK  were  thp  qualifications  most  p^e^ended  to 

by 

*  Ben  JonsoD. 


tjy  the  men  of  arms,  in  the  days  of  pure  and 
tmcorruptcd  chivalry.  Even  in  regard  to  let- 
ters, the  first  essays  of  wit  and  poetry,  those 
harbingers  of  renirning  day,  were  made  in  the 
bosom  of  chivalry,  and  amidst  the  assemblies  of 
coble  dames  and  covirteous  knights.  * 

Of  the  early  Gothic  and  Celtic  story  we  have 
few  remains.  -Among  the  Romans,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  historians  arose,  who  transmitted  with 
lustre  their  great  aftions  to  posterity.  The 
a&ions  of  other  nations  are  involved  In  fable,  or 
lost  in  obscurity.  The  Gothic  and  Celtic  na- 
tions afford  a  striking  instance.  The  one 
trusted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the  songs  of 
their  bards ;  the  other  was  so  fettered  by  theif 
Druids,  that  neither  their  religion,  their  laws, 
aor  their  history,  were  allowed  to  be  committed 
to  record;  the  preservation  of  the  druidical 
supremacy  depending  upon  the  Druids  always 
continuing  the  sole  guardians  and  interpreters  of 
all  that  related  to  morafs,  legislation,  and  govern- 
ment. Thus,  says  JElian,  "  the  ancient  Thra- 
cians,  as  well  as  in  general  all  the  Barbarians  esta- 
blished in  Europe,  look  upon  the  use  of  let- 
ters as  contemptible  and  disgraceful ;  though  af 
the  same  time  they  are  cultivated  with  success  by 

the 
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the  Barbarians  established  in  Asia.  Procopmsi 
also  says^  the  Hunns  held  the  same  ideas ,  that 
they  had  not  the  secret  of  letters^  nor  could 
they  be  prevailed  upon  to  hold  them  in  esti* 
mation:  honour  and  religion,  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Druids,  both  forbade  literary 
and  scientific  instru£tion. 

.  Yet,  something  after  all  would  have  remaned 
to  usy  had  it  not  been  for  the  gross  bigotry  of 
the  first  Christian  missionaries  :  but,  ignorance 
of  letters  was  as  sedulously  inculcated  among 
the  first  Christian,  German,  and  Gaulish  nobks^ 
as  it  was  among  their  Pagan  ancestors.  It  was 
considered  beneath  a  man  of  the  sword,  to  be 
trammelled  by  the  shackles  of  intelled.  All 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  monasteries. 
And  hence  a  convent  became  just  the  same 
thing  as  a  Druidical  temple.  Wills,  donations, 
exemptions,  privileges ;  in  short,  the  dispositiooi 
of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  well 
as  of  the  world  to  come,  parsed  unavoidably 
through  the  agency  of  interest  and  superstition. 

When  I  speak  of  Goths  and  Celts  as  being 
far  advanced  in  a  civilized  state,  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  literally  comparing  them  with 
the  Europeans,  for  instance,  of  the  present  day. 

The 
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The  cultivation  they  possessed^  and  which  we 
^all  have  occasion  pretty  minutely  to  examine, 
was  not  such  as  -could  boast  of  its  experimental 
philosophy,  eleftricity,  meteorology,  but  above 
all,  its  sublime  practical  part  of  astronomy  and 
navigation.  Even  we  ourselves  can  only  boast 
of  a  successful  issue,  in  the  painful  and  laborious 
researches  we  have  made,  im  the  paths  pointed 
out  to  us  by  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  disciples  in  silence  we  indisputably  are^ 
notwithstanding  we  have  risen  upon  the  foun- 
dation  they  laid  for  the  western  world  in  general. 
Nor  need  we  blush  to  say,  that  what  was  only 
known  or  guessed  at  by  the  profoundest  abilities 
among  the  ancients,  is  now  within  the  certain 
and  positive  knowledge  of  nine  tolerably  in- 
stru&ed  men  out;  of  ten.  But,  this  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Goths  a::d  Ctlxs.  Nor  shall 
I  trouble  you  with  a  wanton  attempt  to  deduce 
physics  from  traditionary  fiftion ;  at  the  same 
time,  bear  always  in  recollection,  that  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Goths  and  Celts, 
has  come  from  their  implacable  enemies ;  and 
that  though  the  picture  is  meant  to  be  hideous, 
you  yet  cannot  discern  any  more  deformed  trace 
than  that  which  was  equally  applicable  to  the 
Romans,  who  destroyed  by  arms  and  treacho-y 
one  half  of  the  human  race,  to  hold  the.  other 
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in  gubjcftion.  Which  of  our  hardy  ehieft  shall 
tve  rejeft,  when  Casar,  who  put  to  death  of 
reduced  to  Slavery  tbr^e  millions  of  the  Gfstuls,  h 
yet  held  up  as.  the  most  generous  and  man1]r 
hearted  general  of  the  Romans  ? 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  among  the 
learned  of  Europe,  that  arts  and  letters  first 
took  their  rise  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ada,  and 
that  they  were  cultivated  in  those  parts  long 
before  they  Were  practised  in  Phfienicia  and 
Egypt.*  The  ]t?Taftice  of  Writing  is  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  as  1  have  already  noticed, 
that  neither  sacred  nor  profane  authors  give  any 
satisfaftory  account  of  its  origin.  It  has  been 
90  long  used  that  few  men  think  upon  the  sub* 
jcft :  it  was  almost  always  trnanimousfy  ascribed 
to  the  Gods:  '*  And  the  ancients,"  says  War- 
bnrron,  **  seldom  gave  any  thing  to  those  per- 
sonages of  whose  original  they  had  any  record.*' 
When  the  memory  of  tht  invention,  indeed. 
Was  lost,  as  of  seed,  com,  wme,  wrhmg,  kt.  thett 
the  Gods  were  permitted  to  seize  upoff  the  pro- 
perty, and  to  hold  it  by  chat  kind  of  right  which 
gives  strajs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Letter?, 
Jiowever,  were  known  in  Phoenich  a^bout  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  deluge  recorded  by 

Moses, 

♦  Ajtlc. 
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Moses^  or  ^180  years  before  Christ.  Sixteen 
letters  originally  composed  the  alphabet.*  But^ 
it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  as  we  formerly  proved, 
that  all  alphabets  were  derived  from  one^  altho' 
roost  of  those  now  in  use  may  be  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians. 

Pomponius  Mela  asserts,  *^  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, among  divers  other  arts,  invented  or  de« 
vised  letters,  and  making  of  books.^'  These 
lines  of  Lucan  have  been  frequently  quoted : 

Phoenices  primi,  famse  si  creditur,  ausi 
Manauram  rudibua  vocem  sigbare  figiiris*^ 


<c 


0  divinum  scripture  beneficium  /"  exclaims 
Vossius  ;  "  iu  sola  facts  ut  absentes  non  absimus; 
fnuti  loquamuri  mortui  vi*uamus ;  cunSos  seu  dissi^ 
90S,  seu  defunSos,  sistispnesentesP*  After  the  flood 
of  Noah,  in  the  1 656th  year  of  the  world,  there 
Ss  certainly  no  intimation  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
6f  this  stupendous  and  sublime  effort  of  man^ 
tibe  usfe  and  application  of  letters,  until  the 
time  of  the  children  ^  IsraeFs  scgoumihg  in 
tlie  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Josephus^  indeed^ 
sRBtys,  that  Abraham^  when  he  went  to  sojourni 
in  I^pti  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic 
vol/.  IV.  D  d  and 

•  Gtbelin.  f  Ph"«*  !*•  «' 
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and  astrooomy.  Eupolemus,  a  more  ancieiiC 
Greek  historian  than  Josephus,  says  also  the 
same  thing ;  apd  further  adds^  that  Abraham 
first  inscrud:ed  the  Phccnicians  in  those  sciences, 
and  this  even  before  he  went  into  Egypt.  Nay, 
St.  Augustine  does  not  hesitate  in  declaring  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  letters  were  invented  by 
Adam,  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world ;  and  that  after  the  flood,  they 
were  preserved  by  Noah  and  his  progeny,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  Abraham,  and  so  on  to 
Moses. 

We  have  no  beacons  to  guide  us  in  this  re- 
search, unless,  as  we  have  already  done,  we  turn 
our  heads  to  the  East,  as  the  Mahomedan  does 
his  &ce  towards  the  tomb  of  his  prophet.  Time, 
which  hath  destroyed  so  many  of  the  writings  of 
antiquity,  can  be  considered  in  no  better  light, 
than  as  an  immense  occean,  in  which  many 
noble  spirits  have  been  wholly  swallowed  up  ^ 
many  greatly  shattered  and  damaged;  some 
quite  disjointed  and  torn  in  pieces,  while  others^ 
have  been  scarcely  injured.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  number  is  but  smdl.  Apparent  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  Yet,  writing  hath 
unquestionably  caused,  in  the  moral  world,  revo' 
kitions  similar  to  those  which  navi^tion  hath 
4  caused 
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tauscd  in  the  political.  Preserving  the  ideas  of 
all  periodS)  it  ha3  transported  those  conceived 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Nile^  and 
the  Tiber,  to  the  recent  known  shores  of  a  new 
continent.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cordelliersj  in 
those  countries  governed  by  Incas^  who  imagined 
themselves  descended  from  the  sun,  the  philo- 
sophy, and  the  errors  of  ancient  Greece,  are 
now  studied  and  freely  debated.  The  ob- 
scure doftrincs  of  the  old  Egyptians  draw  forth 
in  the  American,  the  subtlety  of  research ;  and 
the  kindred  soul  of  a  Zoroaster  is  felt  and  under-* 
fitood,  in  the  purifying  spirit  of  his  ethics^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Tttus  every  mind,  in 
some  respects,  becomes  contemporary;  and  ages, 
stopped  as  it  were  in  their  progression^  seem  ta 
be  united*  , 

Writihg  18  the  sole  art,  the  main  spring,  by 
which  improvement  and  knowledge  can  be  cir** 
culated.  This  it  is,  which  gives  rapidity  to  the 
communication  of  thought,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  discoveries,  in  the  wide  range  of  nature  and 
philosophy.  Men  occupied  in  literary  pursuits^ 
are  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  perpetually  as- 
sembled, who  pursue  without  intermission  the 
same  labours.  Every  writer  is  a  public  orator, 
who  addresses  himself  not  only  to  his  own 

D  d  2  country- 
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countrymen^  but  to  all  the  world  •  If  in  this  ne^ 
species  of  popular  assembly,  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  the  advantage  of  dedama- 
tioQ  and  gesture  to  excite  the  passioos^  he  yet 
is  amply  indemnified  by  having  a  more  seleft 
audience,  and  ^being  able  to  reason  with  more 
tempetance  ;  and  if  the  impression  he  makes 
be  less  lively,  it  is  certainly  more  durable.* 
Moreover,  by  giving  publicity  to  fads,  it  has 
rendered  them  more  easy  to  be  ascertained :  and 
the  monsters  of  fidion  have  ultimately  dis* 
persed,  while  under  the  review  of  sober  and  on* 
biassed  investigation. 

Man  is  naturally  a  poet.  When  we  att^d  to 
the  language,  which  savages  employ  on  any  so- 
lemn occasion,  we  shall  find  poetical  inspiratioii 
from  nature.  We  have  planted  the  tree  of 
peace,  says  a  warrior  ;  we  have  buiried  the  axe 
under  its  roots;  we  will  henceforth  repose 
under  its  shade  ;  we  will  join  to  brighten  the 
chain  that  binds  our  nations  together.  If  you 
ask  me  how  men  came  to  be  poets  before  they 
were  aided  by  the  learning  of  the  scholar  >  I 
may,  in  my  turn,  enquire  how  bodies  fell  by 
their  weight  before  the  laws  of  gravitation  be* 
came  recorded  in  books  ?    Mind>  as  well  at 

bcdy, 
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body,  has  laws  which  are  exemplified  in  thp 
course  of  nature,  and  which  we  only  collect, 
after  example  has  shewn  us  what  they  are. 
And  thus,  occasioned  probably  by  the  physical 
connection  between  the  emotions  of  a  heated 
imagination  and  the  impressions  received  from 
music  and  pathetic  sounds,'  every  tale  among 
xude  nations  is  repeated  in  verse,  and  is  made 
to  take  the  form  of  song.* 

Poetical  composition  has  been  always  ante- 
cedent to  prose.  The  first  authors  have  been 
always  bards  or  rhapsodists;  for  among  the 
species  at  large,  as  well  as  among  individuals, 
imagination  and  sensibility,  the  true  sources  of 
poetical  inspiration,  precede  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  die  reasoning  faailty.  No 
ear,  but  is  sensible  to  the  charms  of  harmony; 
no  heart,  but  must  vibrate  at  the  heroic  strain  of 
gallant  and  generous  a£kions ;  nor  can  the  sym- 
pathetic throb  be  ever  refused  to  the  delightful 
emotions  of  pure  and  disinterested  afTedtion. 
Before  the  invention  of  letters,  therefore,  and 
consequently  in  the  absence  of  written  records, 
the  ear  is  called  to  the  aid  of  memory,  and 
verse  is  ennobled  as  the  sole  vehicle  of  religion, 
learning,   and  history.     Hepce  Memory  was 

Dd  3  deifed, 
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deified,  and  the  Muses  considered  as  her  imme* 
diate  offspring,  * 

The  artless  song,  the  heroic  legend  of  the 
bard,  indeed,  has  sometimes  a  magnificent 
beauty,  which  no  change  of  langu^e  can  im^ 
prove,  and  no  refinements  of  the  critic  can  re^ 
form.  Witness  the  most  admired  of  all  poets, 
who  lived  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  almost  of 
tradition.  Achilles,  as  we  are  informed  by  him, 
*  sung  to  his  lyre  the  praises  of  departed  heroes ; 
Amphion,  to  whose  poetical  and  musical  powers 
such  amazing  efiedts  are  ascribed,  reigned  in 
Thebes ;  Melampus  obtained  the  royal  dignity 
inArgos;  and  Chiron,  the  wise  centaur,  though 
entitled  by  birth  to  rank  among  the  princes  of 
Thessaly,  preferred  the  cultivation  of  his  po- 
etical talents  to  ambition ;  and  as  is  said,  re*- 
tiring  to  a  cavern  in  Mount  Pelim,  conveyed 
instrudtion  in  verse  to  the  celebrated  les^ers  of 
the  Trojan  war,    . 

The  early  poets,  however,  of  whom  any  ma- 
terials remain,  were  not  natives  of  Greece  ;  they 
were  of  Thrace,  or  of  Asia  Minor.  Homer 
mentions  Thamyris,  the  Thracian,  contending 
in  song  with  the  Muses  themselves  in  Pelopoif- 

nesvis^ 
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nesiis.  Olen  the  Lycian,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  Grecian  hexameter  verse ;  and  his  hymns> 
which  were  sung  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  at 
Delos,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  the  most 
ancient  known  to  the  Greeks,  The  hymns  of 
Thamyris  and  Orpheus  were  admired  for  their 
singular  sweetness,  even  in  the  days  of  Plato ; 
and  the  Thracians,  Thamyris,  Orpheus,  Mu- 
«2eus,  Eumolpus,  with  Olen  the  Lycian,  were 
the  acknowledged  fathers  of  Grecian  poetry,  and 
the  6rst  who  attempted  to  reclaim  the  Greeks 
from  barbarity,  and  to  introduce  that  refine- 
ment of  manners,  taste,  and.  language,  which  in 
subsequent  ages  distinguished  a  Greek  from  a 
Barbarian.*  Olympus,  the  father  of  Grecian 
music,  whose  composition  Plato  -f-  calls  divine, 
was  a  Phrygian.  Ionia  was  probably  the  birth 
place,  and  certainly  the  residence  of  Homer ; 
Hesiod,  and  all  the  remaining  masters  of  epic 
poetry,  as  they  are  generally  stiled,  were 
natives  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  And  it  is  no  less 
remarkable,  that  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  ex- 
cept Pindar  the  Theban,  and  Stesichorus  the 
Sicilian,  were  born  in  Lesser  Asia,  or  the  islands 
of  the  JEgean  Sea.  The  most  ancient  prose 
writers  too,  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  and  Pherecydes 
of  Cyros,  boasted  the  same  origin  l  and  in  a 

Dd  4  subsequent 
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subsequent  age,  Halicarnassus  gave  birth  t<| 
HerodotuS)  the  father  of  l^itimate  history,  f 

Thus  we  see  that  literature,  taste,  and  science, 

• 

originated  in  Asia,  and  by  a  gradual  diffusion  in 
the  course  of  time,  spread  themselves  over 
Greece  and  Italy.  ^Besides  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Phoenician  claim  to  the  invention  of  letters,  it 
has  been  contended  also,  that  Fohi,  first  king  of 
the  Chinese,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty'  years  before  Christ,  had  an  undeniable 
pretension  to  that  honour^  having  written  in  the 
Chinese  language  a  book  called  Yexim.  I  do 
not  presume  to  say  a  syllable  upon  such  preten- 
sions. It"  yet,  however,  is  curious  to  lemark, 
how  very  rude,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  the 
materials  to  have  been,  on  which  these  vciy 
same  literary  charafters  were  impressed.  The 
most  ancient  materials,  upon  which  writing  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  are  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were  used  for 
edids  and  matters  of  public  notoriety.  The 
Decalogue  was  written  upon  two  tables  of 
stone  5  nor  was  this  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Jews,  for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern 
nations.  Wood  was  abo  used  in  different 
countries.   The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  oa 

rollen 
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xoUers  of  wood.*  A  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  king  of  the  Taurican  Chersonesus 
and  the  Athenians,  was  engraven  on  three 
columns.  The  first  was  placed  on  the  Pirams ; 
the  second,  on  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  the  third,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus ;  ^  serving  for  the  com- 
mencement, the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
voyage  the  Athenian  ships  had  to  make  to  the 
Taurican  dominions.  The  Areopagus  had  the 
prdinances  of  their  authority  engraved  on  a 
'  column:  ^  ^d  the  treaties  of  alliance  between 
^he  different  states  of  Greece  were  always  carved 
iipon  columns.§ 

It  is  preposterous,  however,  to  contend,  that 
all  writing  was  upon  wood,  and  upon  bricks 
and  stones.  These,  indeed,  might  have  been 
iised  for  public  monuments;  and  as  the  best 
substances  for  resisting  the  injuries  of  weather, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  Bricks  and  stonqs 
were,  doubtless,  used  in  ancient,  as  they  are 
used  in  modem  times.  In  eveiy  light  we  take 
it,  we  must  suppose  men  in  those  days  wrote  as 
men  in  these  days,  and  made  use  of  every  thing 
that  was  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  of 

Jettei$. 
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letters.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  know; 
used  waxed  tablet  books,  formed  of  wood  ait 
into  thin  slices,  and  finely  planed  and  polished; 
and  this,  long  after  the  use  of  papyrus  leaves 
and  skin  became  common,  because  they  were 
convenient  for  correfting  extemporary  compo- 
sitions. The  skins  of  beasts  were  also  used,  from 
the  earliest  ages.  To  the  kings  of  Pergamiis,'! 
am  aware,  the  invention  of  parchment  is  given. 
But,  it  is  certain,  they  were  not  the  inventors 
of  parchment ;  they  only  found  out  a  better 
way  of  making  it,  and  brought  it  into  more 
general  use. 

The  Egyptian  princes,  having  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  the  papyrus,  Eumenes  King  of 
Pergamus,  who  reigned  263  years  before  Christ, 
ordered,  that  books  should  be  made  of  parch- 
ment, which  has  in  consequence  been  called 
peigamana.  But,  besides  what  is  said  of  the 
books  and  the  rolls  of  the  Jews,  Herodotus, 
many  years  before  tells  us,  that  5/^9f^,  or  the 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  were  used  for  writii^ 
by  the  ancient  lonians.  We  are  likewise  in- 
formed, that  the  ancient  Persians  wrote  their  re- 
cords on  skins.  *  Mankind,  in  very  rude  and 
early  ages,  may  undoubtedly  have  written  on 
atones,  bricks,  tiles,  marble,  lead,  copper,  wood, 

b^k, 
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bark,  &c.  "  Gothos  majorum,"  says  a  later 
writer,  "  afta  patrii  sermonis  carminibus  vul* 
gata,  linguae  sus  Uteris,  saxis  ac  rupibus  inscul-  ^ 
penda  curasse."  *  These,  the  most  ancient  na- 
tion made  use  of,  because  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  thing  more  proper  or  conve- 
nient. Yet,  in  the  oldest  writings  now  extant, 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  we  frequently  read  of 
books  and  volumes.  Moses  mentions  the  book 
c(  the  covenant,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the 
l)Ook  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord.  Job  wishes 
that  his  adversary  had  written  a  book.  Solo- 
mon says,  of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end. 
And  lastly,  several  of  the  Prophets  speak  of 
rolls,  and  rolls  of  books.  In  regard  to  paper, 
indeed,  such  as  we  now  use,  Prideaux  very  con- 
sistently supposes  it  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  East,  where  it  certainly  was  known  in  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Saracens  first  introduced  it 
into  Spain  from  the  East,  whence  it  was  dispersed 
over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Authors  of  eminence 
fix  the  introduction  of  it  into  Europe,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  -f 

Next  to  authentic  records,  language  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  ex t  raft  of  a  people.  A 
similarity  in  the.  language  of  different  nations  is, 
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of  itself,  sufficient  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
dicir  conunon  origba.    The  modem  Europeans^ 
for  instance,  deriving  their  blood  ftom  three  very 
different  nations,  still  preserve  among  them  the 
three  original  tongues  of  their  remotest  ancestors. 
These  are  the  Gothic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Sck- 
yonic,  all  radically  different  one  from  the  cdicr. 
And  hence,  were  all  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  English  and  German,  by  some  accident, 
to  be  lost,  the  identity  ol  the  radical  words, 
^common  to  the  languages  of  both,  would  con- 
vince mankind,  that  one  of  those  nations  must 
have  originally  migrated  from>  or  been  afta*- 
wards  enlightened  by  the  other.     At  the  same 
time,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  excesses  to  which 
^his  ^cies  of  analogy  lias  been  carried.     Some 
have  made  the  Hebrew  the  parent  language,  and 
have  derived  all  from  that  source ;  others  have 
insisted  upon  the  Celtic.    Some  have  contended 
for  the  Basque  ;    others,    for  the  Sclavoniao, 
The  Celto-Scythiac  has  had  various  advocates ; 
the  Gothic,  a  no  less  formidable  band.     The 
spirit  of  derivation  has  gone  so  far,  as  even  to  de- 
duce the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  -,  the  Chinese, 
from  the  Gothic  j  the  Hindoo,  from  the  Cdticj 
the  Latin,  from  the  Sclavonian ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian,  from  the  Scythian.     But,  however,  hypo- 
theses may  be  sported  on  this  head,  in  what  k 
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odled  the  Old  World,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
two  or  three  hundred,  radically  distinft  Ian* 
guag^,  which  Condamine  tells  us,  are  in  use  ia 

Dtodorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  Greeks  had 
letters  before  Cadmus ;  and  that  the  Pelasgic,  or 
leal  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  differed  from  the 
Phoenician.  Plato  witnesses  also,  that  the  Scy« 
the  had  letters  -,  he  mentions  them  as  Hyper-^ 
borean  letters,  very  different  from  the  Greek. 
And  yet  we  are  told  the  Pelasgi  were  of  Phoe«* 
nidan  orig^al,  and  were  so  called  from  their 
passing  by  sea,  and  wandering  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  Pelas^c  alphabet,  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Greece  before  the  age  of  Deucalion^ 
one  thoi^isand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
before  the  Christian  asra,  consisted  of  sixteen  let-* 
teis.  In  time,  indeed,  the  number  increased  ; 
but  when,  is  uncertain.  It  is  confidently  assert- 
ed, however,  that  the  new  ones  attributed  to 
Falamedes,  and  Simonides,  were  in  use  before 
they  lived  ;  as  we  find  some  of  them  in  that 
most  ancient  inscription,  found  at  Amyclea  in 
Laconia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy,  or  one  thousand  three  hundred 

and  forty-four  before  Christ.  * 
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"  The  testimonies  are  innumerable,"  says  OA 
Pajfsons,  "  that  aigue  for  the  universality  and 
antiquity  of  the  Peksgians,  not  only  in  Greece^ 
but  in  every  country  round  them,  as  well  islands^ 
as  on  the  continent ;  and  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Berosius^  that  they  were  distinguished  fi>r  a 
lettered  people.  The  Pda^ans  and  the  Scy-» 
thians  were  the  same.  Did  not  Homer  write  in 
the  Pelasgian  charafter,  in  which  he  was  in- 
strufted  by  his  master  Pronapides?  Inachus^ 
first  fabulous  king  of  the  Pelasgians,  is  by  some 
mythologists  said  to  have  come  into  Greece  by 
sea.  But  did  not  this  idea  arise  solely  from  the 
similarity  of  the  woid  Hs^ayo^  the  sea,  and 
UiT^syos  a  Pelasgian^  though  the  latter  word  may 
be  probably  derived  from  Ilf  Aay/^«,  overwhelm^ 
because  the  Pelasgi  over-ran  so  many  coimtries^ 
or  more  probably  from  some  Assyrian,  l^yptian, 
or  Phoenician  epithet,  given  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, if  it  be  not  a  Scythiac  appellation?*  Hero-- 
dotus,  Thucydides,  Strabo,  indeed^  assert  the  Pa- 
ksgi  to  have  come  from  Thessaly  into  Greece.- 
Ancient  Pelasgia  included  Macedon,  Epirus,' 
and  afterwards  that  part,  in  still  later  times, 
called  Hellas,  or  Greece.  And  thus,  mi^t  not 
the  Thraeians  who  filled  this  ChersonesuSy  be 
called  Pelasgi  by  their  northern  brethren,  being 
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» 

tv^  where  surrounded  by  the  sea,  excepting  on 
the  north  ? 

With  these  Pelasgi,  however,  we  are  not  to 
confound  the  Greeks,  who  afterwards,  under  the 
same  designation,  passed  into  Italy,  and  settled 
in  Grecia  Major.  *  Homer,  as  I  have  just  said, 
is  supposed  to  have  written  his  poems  in  Pelas- 
gian  charadters,  ^f  The  words  made  use  of  to 
express  the  numerals  by  the  Greeks,  and  their 
manner  of  marking,  by  initial  letters,  came  also 
from  that  ancient  people.  And  it  is  farther  cu- 
rious, that  the  names  of  numbers  in  the  Pelas* 
gian,  Teutopic,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  most 
ancient  dialedk  of  the  Latin,  the  Sanskreet,  and 
even  the  Irish,  are  the  same  words,  and  with  less 
variation  than  could  haye  been  expeded  in  dia-  ' 
leds  spoken  by  nations  living  in  countries  so  re- 
mote one  from  the  other,  and  which  must  have 
conte  from  the  parent  stock,,  at  times  so  diffe- 
rent. X  Even  the  alphabet,  at  present  in  use 
among  most  nations  in  Europe,  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  Scythiac  origin.  The  old  Greek,  the  old 
Latin,  and  even  our  present  capitals,  are  all  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  the  fables,  in  which  the  com- 
mencement of  their  history  is  enveloped,  it  is 
VOL.  IV.  not 
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not  difBcult  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  first  cha- 
rafters  in  writing ;  the  country  where  they  de- 
rived their  form ;  and  those  who  were  looked 
upon  as  their  undoubted  proprietors,  Diodo- 
ru«  Siculiis  informs  us,  the  Muses  received  letters 
originally  from  Jupiter;  that  they  inhabited 
Mount  Parnassus;  that  they  were  the  compa- 
nions of  Apollo  and  Bacchus  ;  that  they  exercis- 
ed the  funftions  of  priestesses,  known  under  the 
names  of  Pythias,  and  Sybils ;  and  that  -they  fol- 
lowed the  Pclasgians  in  their  journies.*  Par- 
nassus, by  the  way,  you  will  recoUedt,  w^as  a 
mountain  in  Badriana,  though  afterwards  the 
name  was  given  to  that  hill  on  which  Delphos 
was  built ;  as  was  a  common  custom,  indeed, 
among  the  ancients :  thus  iti  regard  to  a  town, 
which  Helenus  in  Virgil  built  in  Epirus  : 

Parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 

Pergama. 

That  Greece  was  inhabited  in  very  ancient 
times  by  a  race  of  people,  who  were  enlightened 
from  the  east,,  and  particularly  from  A3ia,  is  a 
faft  that  cannot  be  controverted,  -f-  The  Pelasgi, 
if  not  the  first  inhabitants,  were  at  least  the 
first  ^^ho  introduced  civilization  and  arts  into 

Greece ; 
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f(5r«5?ce;  and  csta|5]ished  ryile,  .and  .the  .forms  of 
good  government,    »No  less  an  autliority  than 
JHomer  vouches  this.     He  reckons  the  Pelas- 
^g^s.^fnpng^Jhe  Trojan  auxiliaries ;  and  it  is  to 
^^.9l???iyed,he;4ignifies,the.Pelasgi  with  an  epi- 
.tbetj  which  he  bestows  upon  no  other  nation, 
though  he  frequently  bestows  it  uppn  individuals: 
ifes  cgJJs  t^em  JiOi  Hf  A^jyo/.  *     The  reason,  as  his 
^^prniTjentatpr  Eusta^hius  explains  it,  is,, because 
.th^y  werCjtlie  only  people  who,  after  Peucalion[s 
flppd,  had  preserved  the  use  of  letters.     "  Now, 
as  tjies«i  letters  came  from  the  east,"  says  Lor|l 
JVlonboddo,  **  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
^  jtqjDelieve,  th^ir^  langtjage^was  some  dialed:  of  the 
,  Qoth\ic,  Celtic,  or  vfhatever  pther.  language  was 
,  spoki^n  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  or  eastern 
.  parts  of  Europe.    The  ancient,  Greek  aiyi  Pelasgi 
.3yere  the  same  language  ;  and  though  the  vanity 
^  pf  the  generality  pf  the  Greeks  mafie  their  Ian- 
-gu^e,  as  well  a$  themselyes,  thegroiyth  of  their 
o^n .  country,  yet,  the  mpre  lejijrned  and  wise 
.  isere  above  so  viilgar  a^  prejudice. 

'  Words  which  denote  the  relation  of  coxaan* 
^^iftity.  among  men,  such  ?&  father  ^mother  ybro* 
\  ^^r,.must  have  be0h  among,  the.  first  wp^.  in 
^  pveiy  language.  No>y  j t  appears^  jthjit  these  names 

yoi-viv.  ,Ee  arc 

•  Iliad.  Odyss. 
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are  the  same,  in  four  at  least  of  the  languages 
I  have  mentioned,  the  Teutonic,  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Latin :  for  as  to  the  Greek  names,  "cranf^ 
and  /x9rr9f;^  or  mater y  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  we 
know  from  our  own  dialeft  of  the  Teutonic, 
they  are  the  same  in  that  language,  and  the  Per- 
sian puddur  and  madur  are  evidently  the  same. 
And  the  Latin  word  frater^  or  (p^regt  the  old 
word  in  Greek, whence  a  word  still  in  use,  (ppeer^ 
is  clearly  the  same  with  the  German  bryder^  the 
Persian  broder^  and  our  brother.  More  of  this, 
however,  hereafter.  Homer  leamt  bom  the 
Sc}rthians  or  Pelasgi;  and  by  him  lias  not  all  the 
western  world  been  taught  ?  His  work,  as  a  wild 
paradise,  is  like  a  copious  nursery,  which  con- 
tains the  seeds  and  first  prodydtions,  out  of 
which,  those  who  followed  have  had  only  to  sc- 
hdc  and  arrange  such  as  suited  their  purpose. 
Throughout  every  part  of  the  heathen  world,  his 
works  were  read  and  adored.  They  passed  for  un- 
equalled poetry ;  grew  into  a  system  of  history 
and  geography  s  rose  to  be  a  magazine  of  science; 
and  were  exalted  into  a  scheme  of  religion.  From 
th^se  the  poets  drew  their  inspiration ;  the  critics 
their  rules,  and  the  philosophers  a  defence  of 
their  opinions.  Warriors  formed  themselves  by 
his  heroes ;  and  the  oracles  delivered  his  verses 
as  the  responses  of  the  Gods.  Homer  had,  also,  a 

knowledge 
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kn6wfedge  of  the  planetary  system.  He  knew 
the  use  of  the  stars,  for  he  makes  Ulysses  sail  by 
the  observaticm  of  them.     He  even  gives  them 

.  the  names  they  are  yet  known  by,  as  the  HyadeSy 
FkiadeSy  the  Bear  and  Orion^  Of  the  five  zones, 
he  evidently  speaks  in  his  description  of  the 

•  shield  of  Achilles.  *     Of  natural  philosophy^ 

.  there  are  many  principles  scattered  up  and  down 
his  work.     But  these  branches  of  learning  do  not 

-  lie  much  in  the  way  of  an  heroic  poet.  Not- 
t^ithstanding,  though  poetry  was  his  business, 
to  which  every  thing  else  was  to  be  sub- 
servient, he  yet  has  not  failed  to  introduce  those 

'  strokes  of  knowledge,  from  the  whole  circle  of  arts 
and  sciences,  which  the  subjed  demanded,  either 
for  necessity  or  ornament,  -f- 

,  From  premises  such  as  these,  it  clearly  is  to 
be  inferred,  that  a  Scythian  or  Pelasgian  peo[de 
instrufted  the  Greeks.  The  universality,  indeed, 
'  of  their  language  subsequently  rendered  some  of 
'  the  Greeks  hardy  in  pretension.  Nor  among 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at.  Before  the  Christian  sera,  Greek  was  spoken 
by  Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans^  as  well  as  by 
the  neighbouring  Asiatics  whom  they  had  con- 
verted.    It  was  the  language  of  the  learned  and 

E  e  2  polite 

•  Eratosthenes.  f  Pope: 
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•polite  in  Syria  and  i^ypt,  as 'well  s&mltsly 
and  Carthage.     It  tnust  'hate  been  undeistood 

'  by  kW  ranks  of  men  in- Judda,  smce  'the  impirad 
writers  ertiployeid  it  in  propagating  the  gospd, 
which  waste  be*  first  preafched  to^the  Jews.  'Il 
was  even  spoken  in  modem 'Europe,  so  kteiis 
the  middle  if  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Con- 

'  staiitinoplc  was  taken' by  the  Turks;  a&d'^vkte, 
after  a  reign  of  two  thousand  fotiir-  hundred.yoib 
as  a  living  tongue,  that  is,  fi-om  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer, 5 1  fell  under  the  superior « pressure  of  ra 
branch  of  its  own  oldef  family. 

» 

From  the  Greek,  it  is  generally  agreed  by- the 
.  most  rcspeftable  authors  both  ancient  andmo^ 
dern,  the  Latin  letters' were  tierived.  -Pliny,  yr 
Uteris  antiquis^  says,  "  Veteris  Grsecas  fiiisse 
•  easdcm  pene  quse  nunc  stint  Latinse."  And' Ta- 
citus asserts,  "  et  forma  literas^  Latinis,  quse . w- 
terrimis  Grsecorum."  They  are  likewise  suj^xjs- 
ed  to  have  originally  consisted  of  but'  sixteen^* 
Quintilian,  indeed,  says,  "  the  number,*  forai^ 
and  power  of  the  Roman  letters  were  not  the 
sdme  in  his  time  as  they  were  in  former  ages  j  he 
remarks,  in  particular,  the  etters  were  originally 
fewer  in  number.  "  Ilia  vetustissima  transeo 
tempora,  quibus  et  pauciore3   •  era,^  nee  similes 

his 
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liis;  j|05tris  oaf  am  fbnaaei  fuerunt,  et  vis  quoque 
diversa,''  The  primiUves  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
Aye  are  also,  told,  do  not  diflfermaterially  froflji  the, 
langu^  of  a  branch,  of  the  Celts,  to  whom  nei- 
their  the  literature  nor  the  government  of  Ro|»e 
<;Yer  eiftended  themselves.  *'  The  Scots  of  Cale- 
donia,"  says  Macphj^rson,  "  were  uever  subdued 
by  the  JR^onuns ;  and  they  had  little  connexion 
with  th^t  illustrious  people.  The  Ronian  lan- 
guage cannot  be  supposed  to  have  penetrated 
Inhere  neither  the  literature,  nor  the  arms  of 
l^ome  ever  entered ;  yet,  there  is  a  wonderful 
-similarity,  if  not  a  perfeSl  identity ^  between  many 
primitives  of  the  Gaelic,  and  others  that  corre- 
spond  to  them  in  the  Latin  tongue.  And 
to  remove  every  supposition,  that  the  Scots 
of  either  of  the  British  isles  borrowed  any  part 
of  their  language  from  the  Latin,  every  word  in 
the  Gaelic  is  either  a  compound  or  derivation,, 
firom  acknowledged  primitives  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. *  Pezron,  indeed,  had  before  declared 
his  opinion,  that  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  . 
languages,  had  one  common  origin ;  and  our 
great  antiquary,  Lhuyd,  had  coincided  with 
him. 

Dod:or  Malcolm,  however;  in  a  publication 
many  years  previous  to  either,  says,  "  I  have  en- 

E  e  3  qjiifed 
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quired  into  the  sources,  and  traced  up  the  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages, 
and  find  they  may  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustra- 
tion from  the  ancient  languages  of  Britain,  more 
especially,  the  ancient  Scotch  or  Irish/*  Nor  docs 
a  late  learned  writer  *  in  reality  disagree  with 
him.  He  only  contends,  that  the  form  and 
struAure  of  the  Celtic  toi^e  arc  remote  finom 
the  Greek ;  the  Celts  changing  the  banning  o( 
nouns  in  many  inflexions,  while  the  Greeks  uni- 
formly change  the  end.  What  we  now  call  the 
Celtic,  indeed,  says  he,  is  half  Gothic,  owing  to 
the  Belgse,  Danes,  and  Norv^^ians  being  mixed 
with  all  the  Celtse  of  France  and  Britain ;  but, 
especially  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
the  Celtic  is  the  most  Corrupt,  because  the 
Nonvegians  were  possessors  of  the  Hebrides  and 
western  coasts,  from  the  reign  of  Harold  Har- 
fegre,  about  880,  till  so  late  as  1263, 

♦  Plnkerton. 
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Court  DE  GEBELIN  gives  a  Hstof  about 
eight  hundred  words  radically  the  same  in  the 
Greek  and  in  the  Celtic  languages;  and  the  latter 
lie  terms  Pelasgic.  The  old  Celtic^  indeed^  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  generally  spread  language 
of  Europe^  and  to  have  continued  so,  until 
through  length  of  time  and  place^  and  inter- 
mixture with  the  Scythians  and  other  nations^ 
it  split  into  a  great  variety  of  diale6b>  which 
still  however  retain  the  filial  marks  of  their  ori- 
ginal parent.  The  Celtic  does  not  appear  to 
differ  much  from  the  Scythiac,  says  a  very  able 
^writer ;  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic^  Greek, 
Latin,  &c.  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  to  be 
merely  diale<%s  of  the  same  tongpe.^ 

As  we  shall  hereafter  find,  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  among  the  several  Gothic  diale€t8, 
so  I  think  it  will  be  equally  evident,  that  they 
are  radically  dissimilar  to  those  of  Celtic  origin- 
Had  these  two  languages  ever  had  any  preten* 

E  e  4  sioQS 
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sions  to  be  considered  as  congenial,  the  further 
f  we  traced  them  back  the  stronger  would  be  the 

resemblance  between  them;  but  the  most  an- 
cient  exemplars  appear  as  utterly  dissimilar  as 
the  most  modern.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
word  may  have  been  accidentally  caught  up  on 
either  side,  or  perhaps  adopted  by  each  of  thim, 
from  some  third  language,  radically  different 
from  them  both.  In  short,  if  they  must  be  ad» 
mitted,  though  I  am  far  from  subscribing  to 
the  doctrine;  to  be  streams  froni  one  comifion 
/  fountain,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  one  or  both 
of  them  have  been  greatly  polluted  in  their 
course,  and  received  large  Inlfct&fBorti  some  other 

channels. 

■ 

The  Cambrian,  or  ancient  British  languages, 
for  instance,  namely,  the  Welsh,  Armoric,  and 
Cornish,  1  can  readilv  believe  to  have  been 
Celtic ;  and  I  can  coric'eive  the  same  of  the 
very  early  Irish,  But,  beyond  this  I  do  not  feel 
myself  warranted  to  go.  Even  the  ancient 
name  Gael,  Gallc^. which  has  made  such^a  ndse, 
and  which  has  so  eagerly  been  contended  for, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of 
Gaul  themselves,  but  to  have  been  given  them  by 
foreif;hers :  they  called  themselves  Celtae,  a^d 
their  language  Celtic ;  in  like  maniier  as  the  in- 
habitants 
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BabitaTftW  of  Wales,-  though  called  Welch  by  u^,- 
term  themselves:  Cyrhru,  and  fheir  own  lan- 
guage Cymraeg ;  ^^hile  they  ^t  the  same  time 
Call  rthe  English  Saissons,  rftid  their  tongue  Sah- 
sonaeg,  thus  reminding  them  of  their  Sa^on* 
origin.*  And  this  I  mention  thus  early,  as  it 
will  be  necessary,  that  you  beat  it  constantly  and 
strongly  in  your  recollediOn. 

The  andfent  Gaulrih  lettafsi  ate  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  theif  Writing  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  Gothic  than  to- the  Roman.^ 
These  ancient  Gaulish  chatafters  were  generally 
used  by  that  people,  before  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  Csesar ;  but  ifter  that  period  the  Ro- 
man lettets  were  graduilly  introduced.^  This 
fdrmdtion  of  the  Gaulish  letters  appears  in  the 
tilbtlumehtal  insicriptioh  of  Gordian^  messenger 
of  the  Gauh,  who  suflfefed  martyrdom  in  the 
third  century,  with  all  his  family.  The  Hel- 
vetians had  letters,  and  of  the  Greek  form,  a$ 
rtiehtiohed  by  Caesar,  tl'ho  found  their  records : 
Xyi:icis  litem  utuntur.  Nor  is  it  wonderful 
it  should  be  so,  although  there  was  no  very  di- 
re(i  Wiy  for  their  iiitrodudioh  into  Helvetia  •; 
for  thk  Greeks  Who  established  themselves  at 
-Marseilles,  during  the  infancy  almost  of  the 

Roman 

♦  Dr.  Peircy.  t  Astlc, 
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Roman  republic^  and  who  had  commercial 
connections  as  far  as  Helvetia^  would  na- 
turally have  brought  with  them  their  letters, 
and  .  probably  the  disposition  to  instruA  their 
h&oTS,  agents^  and  men  of  business. 

Some  writen  are  of  opinion  that  the  Greek 
characters  were  used  in  Britain,  previous  to  its 
invasion,  but  that  they  were  changed  at  the  Ro- 
man conquest ;  for  the  Romans  were  always 
careful  to  obtrude  their  language  upon  those 
they  overcame,  as  9,  certain  sign  of  dominion, 
and  as  the  means  of  a  more  positive  union.  The 
British  and  Irish,  says  Lhuyd,  had  letters  loi^. 
The  Britons,  indeed,  used  the  Latin  charaders^ 
before  they  embraced  Christianity,  In  Juvenal 
we  read,  GalKa  causidicos  dacuit  facunda  Bri- 
tannosi  and  in  Tacitus,  Jam  vero  principum 
filios  liberalibus  artibus  erudire  £sf  ingenia  Britan- 
norum  studits  Galhrum  anteferre.  And  this  se- 
lection by  Agricola  of  the  British  princes  to  be 
instruded  in  the  libera]  arts,  finding  them  per- 
haps more  desirous  of  Roman  instruction  tha^ 
the  Grauls,  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  The  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Spain  had 
letters,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  Hi  (Turde- 
tarn)  bmnium  Hispanorum  doBissmujudicantur^ 
Uinnturque.    Gra^maticay  &f  antiquitatis  monu- 

m$nta 
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menta  habent  conscripta,  ac  poemata^  &  tnetris  in^ 
clusas  legeSy  a  sex  fntUibuSy  ut  aiuntj  annorum, 
Uiuntur  6f  reliqut  Hispani  grammatical  non  unius 
Mines  generis ;  quippe  ne  eodem  quidem  sermone. 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  by  some  modems,  as 
if  better  acquainted  with  these  things  than  the 
old  living  witnesses,  that  the  Britons  were  not 
possessed  of  letters  before  their  intercourse  with 
the  Romans  s  for,  say  they,  after  the  most  di- 
ligent enquiry,  no  one  m'anuscript  has  ever  been 
ibtmd  written  in  such  chara&ers.  Cunoboline, 
king  of  Britain,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  erefted  different 
mints  in  Britain,  and  coined  monoy  in  gold,  cop- 
per, and  silver,  and  mscribed  it  with  Roman 
charafters.  It  is  eyen  said,  that  although  from 
the  coming  of  Julius  Cssar,  till  the  time  the 
Romans  left  the  island  in  the  year  427,  the 
Roman  letters  were  as  familiar  to  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  as  their  language  tq  their  ears, 
yet  that  writing  was  very  little  pradised  by  the 
Britons  till  after  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine, 

about  the  year  596.* 

« 

But,  is  this  a  &ir  way  of  statii^  the  ques^ 
tion  ?     When  Ca»ar  arrived  amoi^  the  Hd; 

viptii, 

•  A«Ue. 
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yctiiy  he  found  that  r^on^  bacil  d^^  (jfecian  ali-^ 
phabet  in  current  use  among  them.  'D^  the 
same  Helvetii  now*  employ  Ihat  character,  or 
have  they  a€#  substituted  the  Roman-  ia^  it» 
stead  ?  When  the  Helvetii,  therefore,  who  by 
Cssat  himself  aPe  acknowledged  to  have  had 
ktters,  and  yet  now  have  no  manuscript  t^  boast 
of,  can  have  so  changed  theiff  flianner  of  writing, 
why  may  not  the  same  latitude  be giveft  tolhe 
Britons?  The  present  existence  <rf  one  cha- 
fafter,  is  no  certain  proof  that  a  prior  ckaiafter 
did  not  exist.  Can  it  be  said,  because  the 
Helvetii  have  not  now  ancient  GKcian  manu- 
scripts to  produce,  that  bcfe^e  they  were  invaded 
they  had  no  documents  at  all  ?  Caesar  himself 
asserts  that  they  had  :  and  is  not  the  ai^ument 
equally  good  for  the  Britons  as  for  the  Helvetii  ? 
Moreover,  what  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon 
these  expressions  in  the  Commentaries  ?  **  It  is 
thought  the  institutions  of  the  Druids  came 
originally  from  Britain  into  Gaul ;  and  at  this 
time  they  who  are  ambitious  of  becoming  emi* 
nent  in  the  Druidical  rites,  repair  to  Britain  for 
their  education.  They  are  enjoined  to  commit 
to  memory  a  great  number  of  verses,  as  it  is 
deemed  unlawful  to  trust  their  x  mysteries  to 
writing.  On  other  occasions,  public  or  private^ 
they-  use  the  Greek  character.     The  first  points 

4  of 
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<bO thei^  tkddi^gYf  ^^i  ^^^  immortalitty  'o£  the  soul, 
-«f^-the*meteDfip^ychosis,«or  passage  of  the  ^onl 
<froni  -^e '  bodyUo  ^mothftr-  This  they,  think  :a 
\gceMmcehtivc  to  virtue,  by  inspiring  a  con- 
'-temf>t  df'dedth.  'Many  other  things  theyiin- 
-ttruft  their 'disciples  in,  as  of  the  stars,  and  their 
■^'motions ; « *f  the  -  woHd,  ^and  the  earth's  magoi* 
tt^ide;  of^the  nature  of 'thi^s,  and  the  ixomor-: 
2  t^ity  and  power  of  Ihe  Gods  ?'^ 

fTbis^  dear  and  comprehensive,  acoouint,  '6xm 
'  the  pen  of  so  able  and  ^o  discriminating^a/wriidr 
-asf  Gaesar^  supersedes,  in  myopixiion,  every  advch- 

-  t««nis  criticism,  T^hich  national  pyrrhonists:  have 
'  ^f  -  late-  thrown  upon  the  early  knowledge  of:  the. 
'  C^lts.  Ncy  hypothesis  can  overset  the  fad, .  tljat 
'  Ihe'  Helvet'ii  arid  the  Gauls .  had  letters.     And 

•  yet  the-  Druids,  the  only  learned  of  the  coinmn- 

-  nity,  -were,  as  a  finish  to  their  education,  obliged 
^  to  pass  over  from'  Gaul  into  Britain.  Were  they 

-  iristrudted  to  pick  up  knowledge  from  .  the 
<  illiterate  *  and  ignorant  ?      Moreover,  is  ther^ 

•  no -such  old  Celtic  word -as  ogji,  ogum,  and 
ogma,    which  pioperiy  signifies  secret  letters, 

•  writ ir^s  in  cypher,  or,  in  another  sense,  iOccult 
science  pi-f* 

AgrccaUy 
'  *  Lib.  6.  t  Keysler  Aotiq.  Scptent. 
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Agreeably  to  Newton,  about  the  fburteefltb 
century  before  the  Christian  ana,  when  the  Ca- 
.  naanites^  who  fled  fiom  Joshua  and  retired  into 
E^ypt,    had  been  expelled    that  country  by 
Amosis,  and  settled  in  Phoenicia,  we  aie  to  date 
'  the  general  introdudion  of  letters    'into  the 
•western  parts  of  Asia.     From  Phoenicia  they 
proceeded  to  the  Syrians,  IoniaQ3,  ^ukI  Medes, 
and  were  probably,  says  Newton,  those  letters 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  eternal 
letters,  being  the  foundation  of  the  PhGcnidan, 
Samaritan,  Ionian,  and  Chaldaic  alphabets.    Id 
•the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  before 
'  Christ,  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians  flying  under 
the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  and  other  captains,  from 
David,  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.     About  three  hundred  years 
sifter  Cadmus  had  thus  introduced  letters,  the 
Medes  revolting  from  the  Assyrians,  numbers 
were  oUiged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  southern 
and  midland  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  wem 
known  for  several  ages  by  the  name  of  Sarmatz, 
or  Sar-mads,  that  is,  descendants  of  the  Medes. 
These  people,  who  had  obtained  the  use  of  letters 
about  four  htmdred  years  before  their  settlement 
in  Europe,  probably  introduced  them  amoi^ 
the  Celtic   and  Scythiac  tribes  of  the  middle 
legions,   where,    after  undergoing   some    alte- 
rations 
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f&tions  by  the  several  clans,  they  laid  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  the  sevecal 
species  of  letters  used  by  the  Goths  and  Saxons, 
before  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  as 
mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  otheiB. 
In  the  mean  tirne^  the  Cadmean  letters  being 
somewhat  altered  bf  the  Pelasgians  and  other 
Aborigines  of  the  country,  were^  by  the  lonians 
and  Phocians,  on  their  establishment  of  the  co- 
lonies of  Etruria  and  MassUia,  about  the  fotty- 
fifth  Olympiad,  introduced  mto  Italy^  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  thereby  laying  the  fou«- 
stations  of  the  Etruscan,  Massilian,  and  Rhaetic 
alf^abets.;  for  which  reason,  Csesar  and  Tacit« 
observe,  the  Gauls  and  Rhastse  of  their  times 
-had  letters  resembling  the  Greeks.      Another 
branch  settled  in  the  northern  paits  of  i^rica 
among  the  Lybians,  where,  in  process  of  tiiae^ 
an  alphabet  was  formed,  somewhat  different  from 
any  of  the  others.    The  chara£ters  bdonging  to 
this  alphabet  are  still  preserved  in  inscriptions 
fixuxl  in  Sicily.    The  Phcsnicians,  on  their  esta-» 
blishment  at  Carthage,  mixed  their  letters  with 
the  Lybians,  whence  the  Pimic  alphabets  were 
in  several  instances  different  from  the  ancient 
Phcenidan,  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  Massilian« 
which  had  obtained  several  Lybian  letters  from 
their  commerce  with  those  people.     Qn  the 

conquest 


-cooqucit  of  Spain  by  tbe:C^rtl»agin^^tl>e;q9ft- 
,pQ^od:Punic  w^ifttroduc^  iQto  that.coiwtiy* 

.Caesar,  vrho. though. the  conqwror,  is  y^t  in 
the  present  instance,. the  defender  of  .the  eights 
cf  rBritons,  says,  that  on  the  coast  of  .Britain 
i there  iwere^ colonies. from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, still ,  distinguished  by  .the. names  of  .the 
countries  whence  they  had  come;  .that  these 
-Oi>lonies,  being  possessed. of  agriculture,    jand 
'.having  gpod  stock  of  catde,  .were  .  extremdy 
•  populoiis ;  t  hat  ^  they  had  .  money,  made .  pf  iron 
.  audi  brass,  >  the  first  of  ^which.  metals,  .with,  gc^t 
.  quantities  o£  tiii,^we;:e: found  'm>  their  fxym.  i3la/3d, 
i  the,  other  daetal  jvas  imported /frpnnk^.jjDjpad.; 
.  that  the  inland  i  parts .  wore  occupied  hy  the.,  ofj- 
,.giifel  natives,. whAwere  curious. in.  the  .ornaments 
jof  their,  persons,  .ftffeded  to  have;  fou^y  whiekejs, 
and  :  long  .  hair,  .and  tjbiey .  istained .  .or .  pauxtfid 
.  their  bodies.    A ,  xiqscription, :  by  the  .w^y,  ttc 
:  latter  part  of  which,:  little  mom  than,  two  hun- 
dred years.  ^o,..was  ^qurateiy  veiafi.ed  Mlr^ondQn 
Jfrom  a,  neighbouring  island.    .Wiien:O^Ncal, 
.  says  the  historian,  who  claimed^  tjbe.50vereigaty 
.  of.  Ulster,  waited,  upon  Elizabeth,  in  London, 
,  he  was .  attended  by  a.  magnificent  train  of-  Irish 
followers.   .  He,  appeared  with,  a.  guard  .of. ^oflte;- 
ghisseSy  arrayed  in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their 

country, 
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Cduatry,  armed  with  the  battle-a:!te,  their  heads 
bare,  their  hair  flowbg  on  their  shoulders,  their 
linen  vests  dyed  with  saffron,  with  long  and 
open  sleeves,  and  surcharged  with  their  short 
military  harness :  a  spe6tacle  to  a  people,  who 
imagined  they  beheld  the  inhabitants  of  some 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe*  * 

Fable  is  evermore  suspefted,  when  prejudice 
cannot  overcome  evidence*   But,  even  in  r^rd 
to  &ble,  or  rather  to  traditionary  story,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  were  the  absence  of  fable 
in  history,  made  the  criterion  of  its  validity,  w^ 
should  explode  the  ancient  history  of  almost 
every  nation  upon  earth.    I  am  not  contending^ 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britannic  Isles  bor* 
rowed  their  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  from  the 
Felasgians    for    instance,    or  from  any  other 
Orientals  direfUy.    But,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
correspondence  the  ancient  Britons  had  for  so 
many  aga  with  the  Phoenicians  andCartha^nians, 
must  have  given  a  few,  at  least  of  the  inquisitive, 
a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs,  and  a 
smattering,  if  not  more,  of  the  erudition  of  those 
enlightened  foreigners  ?  This  commerce,  in  faft, 
could  not  have  supported  it3elf  for  so  long  a 
space  of  time,  had  not  the  Phoenicians  had  con- 
siderable establishments  in  these  islands.    More- 
VOL.  IV.  F  f  over, 

*  Camden. 
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over,  what  in  reality  were  the  difficulties,  which, 
after  the  rcdu6hon'  of  Spain  by  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  could  have  prevented  the  mercfaanls  o£ 
Carthage,  even  established  in  that  country,  horn 
disseminating  a  moderate  portion  of  their  com- 
pound Punic,  amoi^  a  people  such  as  the  Bri- 
tons, who  were  confessedly  neither  wild,  nor 
barbarous. 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Phoenicians  carried  oft 
their  commerce  with  the  Britons,  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  insomuch,  that  a  Phoenician 
Tessel,  if  pursued  by  a  Roman,  chose  to  run 
Upon  a  shoal,  and  snflfer  ^ipwreck,  rather  than 
discover  the  coast,  trad,  or  path,  by  wiiicfa 
another  nation  might  come  id  for  a  shaie  of  so 
beneficial  a  commerce  :  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
presunied,  that  their  policy  prevented  them  horn 
instru&ing  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  in 
the  use  of  fetters.  This  is  a  very  round  aboitf 
sort  of  suppostion ;  especially,  as  in  addition  to, 
or  rather  as  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already 
quoted,  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  wrote  their  letters,  contra£b, 
accompts,  and  whatever  related  to  public  busi^ 
jKss  and  civil  life,  in  Greek  charaden.  The 
Phoenicians,  we  all  know,  were  a  cdebrated  com- 
BKrcial  peopk ;  that  they  arrived  at  consklera* 

ble 
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ble  pferfcftion  in  the  art  of  riavigtition;  that  they 
made  long  voyages ;  and  that  their  trade  with 
the  British  islands,  or  Kaa-a-ijs^ihg,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  name  of  Tin,  was,  after  some  hundred 
years  continuance,  at  length  put  an  end  to  by 
the  decadence  of  the  power  which  first  gave  it 
birth.  We  arc  also  informcjl,  that  Britain  lay 
commercially  idle  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  previous  to  Csesar^s  arrival. 

The  discovery  of  Britain,  that  is,  by  a  distant 
people,  according  to  ancient  historians,  was  made 
by  the  Phcenicians  long  before  the  first  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  the  first  of  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Julian  account,  was  one  thousand  four  hundred 
fifty-three  years  before  Christ.  Strabo  says,  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  of  all  distant  people 
who  traded  to  the  Cassiterides.  *  Pliny  writes, 
that  lead  was  first  brought  into  Greece  out  of 
those  islands.  And  although  they  were  not 
yet  known  to  the  Grecians,  Herodotus  the 
Pelasgian,  makes  mention  of  them,  saying, 
**  I  know  not  the  islands  of  Cassiterides,  whenco 
we  derive  our  tin.*'  The  fadt  is,  the  tin  was 
purchased  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians; 
fiut  the  whole  goes,  at  least,  to  prove  the  truth 
•f  what  is  asserted  by  Pliny,  that  Britain  was 

F  f  1  famous 

^  Sammei* 
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famous  in  the  Greek  monuments,  long  befortr 
Rome  arrived  att  its  distindtion. 

Learning  and  Science  are  in  the  speediest? 
manner  communicated   by    commercial  inter- 
course.     And  as  in  former  days,  the  Phoenicians 
exceeded  all  other  people  in  this  resped,  so  might 
their  voyages  have  been  more  universally  benefi- 
cial.    The  general  names  of  places,  as  well  as  of 
most  things  of  great  concern',  were   certainl)r 
given  by  the  Phcenicians,  altho*  the  vanity  of 
the  Greeks  led  them  to  new  model  them>  and 
to  give  them  as  their  own.      Thus   Europa, 
was  Ur-appa,  which  signifies  white  complexions  j 
Asia,  was  Asi,  or  the  country  in  the  middle  ^ 
and  Africa,  was  Aphrica,  or  the  land  of  com.* 
Barat-anac,  from  the  abundance  of  tin,  is  even 
said  to  have  been  the  Phoenician  name  for  Bri- 
tain.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I  do 
hot  mean  to  avail  myself,  even  as  far  as  I  might, 
with  apparent  probability,  of  a  Phceaician  hypo- 
thesis ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  be  allowed  to 
conclude,  if  what  Cajsar  says  be  true,  of  the 
Britons  being  more  learned  than  the  Gauls,  that 
such  superiority  could  proceed  from  no  other 
cause  than  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
in  the  progress  of  their  commercial  undertakings. 

Before 

*  Bamint^. 
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^Before  Britain  lost  her  freedom,  the  countiy 
ivas  irregularly  divided  between  thirty  tribes,  of 
whom  the  most  considerable  were,  the  Belga?  in 
the  west,  the  Brigantes  in  the  north,  the  Silures 
in  South  Wales,  and  the  Iceni  in  Norfork  and 
SuffbUc*^  But,  these  various  tribes,  says  a  cele- 
brated writer,-}"  possessed  valour  without  con- 
dud,  and  the  love  of  freedom  without  the  spirit 
of  union.  Thus,  neither  the  fortitude  of  Ca- 
radtacus,  the  despair  of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Druids  could  avert  the  slavery  of 
iheir  country,  or  resist  the  steady  progress  of  the 
Imperial  Generals,  who  maintained  the  national 
glory,  when  the  throne  was  di^raced  by  the 
weakest  and  most  vicious  of  mankind.  In  Do- 
mitian*s  time,  the  coUeded  force  of  the  Cale- 
donians being  defeated  at  the  fort  of  the  Gram- 
pian Hills  by  Agricola,  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  considered  as  atchieved ;  and  it  was  designed 
by  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his  success, 
by  the  easy  redudion  of  Ireland,  for  which^  in 
his  opinion,  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries 
would  be  sufficient -J 

Four  kings  were  found  in  Kent,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Romans.  But,  we  find  in  like 
manner,  from  Homer,  that  ancient  Greece  was 

F  3  divided 

*  Whitaker.  f  Gibbon.  i  Tacit|i«. 
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divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  dynastks^ 
The  same  kind  of  government  likewise  prevailed 
of  old  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and 
does  even  at  this  day  in  various  countries  of  the 
east.  Mela  says,  Britain  abounds  in  nations  and 
kings  of  nations ;  and  this  probably  ironically : 
yet  it  is  confessed  that  Britain  cost  the  Romans 
d  war  of  forty  years  before  it  was  finally  reduced. 
Julius,  we  know,  began  it ;  and  therefore  Gibbon 
departs  from  his  usual  accuracy  when  he  calls  it  a 
war,  imdertaken  by  the  most  stupid,  maintained 
by  the  most  dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the 
most  timid  of  all  the  emperors.*  But,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  Cssar.  He  had  assembled 
on  the  Gaulish  side,  now  supposed  to  be  the 
Wissan,  between  Calais  and  Boul<^ne,*f-  ei^ty 
transports,  &c.  Here  he  embarked.  He  found,  on 
getting  to  the  English  shores,  the  hills  covered 
with  numeroiis  bodies  of  foot,  of  men  on  horse* 
back,  and  even  in  wheel  carris^es,  from  which 
the  natives  of  this  country  were  accustomed  to 
make  war.  He  debarked,  it  is  supposed,  on 
some  part  of  the  flat  shore  which  surrounds 
the  Downs;  planum  et  apertum  littus.  The  place 
of  landing  the  succeeding  year,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Pigwell  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to 
Sandwich  haven. 

IwiU 

*  Claudiiu*    Nero.    Domitian« 
t  D' Anville. 
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I  will  not  trespass  upon  you  with  an  enquiry 
into  the  particulars  of  this  war,  but  I  must  in- 
treat  you  to  observe  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  account  given  us  by  Csesar :  the 
British  manner  of  fighting  in  chariots^  a  custom 
similar  to  those  of  ancient  usage  in.  Greece  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  but  never  brought 
into  use  by  the  Romans^  a  custom  which  is 
to  be  traced,  even  as  far  back  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  records  of  Indostan,  among  its 
earliest  laws.  *  That  the  Britons  went  in  cha* 
riots  of  war,  is  uniyersally  known.  Britanni 
iimicant  non  equitatu  modo,  aut  pedite,  verum  et 
higis  et  curribus.  +  The  common  land  carriage 
in  Britain  was  performed  even  as  at  present,  by 
the  means  of  carts  and  waggons,  and  that  too  for 
length  of  time  before  the  Rbmans  had  intro- 
duced the  elegant  conveniencics  of  life  with  their 
government.  ;|;  That  the  Britons  used  carriages 
for  the  convenience  of  travelling,  is  also  equally 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Sicxilus. 
Some  of  those  vehicles  were  even  more  expen- 
sive than  the  most  brilliant  equipage  of  modem 
times  J  fpr  the  chariots  in  which  the  kings  fought^ 
were  frequendy  of  solid  silver.  JV/7  tarn  con-- 
spicuum  in  triumpho,   quam  Rex  ipse  Bitiiitus, 

F  f  4  disoloribus 

•  Gentoo  Code, 
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disolortbus  armisy    argenteoque  carpentOj    qualU 
pugnaveraU  * 

Now,  if  any  one  thing  can  be  more  clear  than 
another,  it  is  that  carts,  waggons,  and  sumptu-* 
ous  carriages,  together  with   the  roads  conse-' 
quently  necessary,  cannot  be  supposed  among 
a  people,  without  conceding  to  them,  at  the 
same  time,  some  slender  acquaintance  with  re- 
finement.    Moreover,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  firom 
the  land  to  the  sea,   we  shall  find  that  as  a 
naval  power,   the  Britons  .were  far  from  beii^ 
contemptible  in  C£$ar's  time.     As  a  principal 
reason  for  invading  Britain,  Csesar  himself  ac- 
cused the  Britons  of  having  assisted  the  Gauls, 
both  with    ships    and   armies.      Vtncula  dart 
oceanoy  6f  Britannos  suhjugare^  were  convertible 
terms.     Before  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the 
northern  nations    not    only   ventured  up  th^e 
tempestuous  seas  of  Norway,  but  even  passed 
over  into  Thul^,  which  the  learned  suppose  to  be 
the  same  with  the  modern  Iceland.     These  voy-, 
ages  could  not  have  been  performed  in  open  boats, 
nor  in  hulls  of  wicker,  covered  with  raw  hides. 
Tacitus  says,  the  Suiones,  or  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, had  fleets.  Sulonum  civitateSi  in  ipso  oceana^ 
flassibus  valent.     The  Saxon  auxiliaries  of  Vor- 

tigen\ 
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tigem  trajll^rted  themselves  from  Geitnany  inter 
Britain,  in  vessels  so  latge  that  three  held  them 
all.  .  But,  indeed,  it  is  a  known  &6i:,  that  the 
British  ships,  even  in  the  earliest  days,  were  built 
of  oak,  so  strong,  that  they  were  impenetrable 
to  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  gallies ;  and  so  high, 
that  they  could  not  be  annoyed  by  the  darts 
of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

•  The  Aborigines  of  both  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  Celtic.  Yet  both  Gaul  and  Britain  long 
quarrelled  about  supremacy.  Gaul  boasted  of 
having  colonized  Britain,  and  she  was  probably 
right .  Britain  boasted  of  having  colonized  Gaul, 
and  she  was  probably  wrong.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  puerile  and  immaterial.  It  ascertained, 
indeed,  one  point,  and  that  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied them,  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple :  though  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  many 
colonies  from  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
successively  afterwards  planted  in  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  Gaul.  Thus  the  Gael,  Cimbri,  and  Belgse, 
differed  very  little  from  each  other,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  manner.  They  exhibited  a  distind: 
race  from  the  Celtse  and  Cymri;  and  conse- 
quently declared  so  unequivocally  a  dissimilitude, 
that  it  is  only  astonishing,  a  circumstance  should 
A  have 
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have  been  lost  sight  of,  whkh  carried  with  k 
wch  irresistible  force. 

Caesar,  speaking  dF  Gallia  Belgica^(»r  that  part 
of  the  main  land  nearest  to  Britain,  says,  *^  Pie- 
rosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germanis,  Rhenumque 
^tiquitus  transdudos,  propter  loci  feitilitatem 
ibi  consedisse,  Gallosque  qui  ea  loca  incoIerent» 
expulisse."  These  words  plainly  suppose,  that 
Gallia  was  inhabited  by  Celts  before  the  Bel^ 
pune  into  it,  who  expelled  them.  These  Gauls, 
therefore,  thus  expelled,  retreated  into  Britain ; 
and  there,  likewise,  it  is  certain,  these  Bel^c  Scy- 
thians found  their  way  also.  Now,  at  what  pe- 
riod this  was,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  I  might, 
indeed,  guess  3  and  the  chances  are,  I  should  be 
as  near  the  truth  as  Hichard  of  Cirencester,  who 
fixes  the  peopUng  of  Britain  about  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  "  A.  M.  3000,  circa 
hsec  tempora  cultam  et  habitatom  primum  Bri- 
taonicum  arbitrantur  nonnulU :''  and  this  was, 
as  you  will  recoiled:,  about  the  reigns  of  Davi^ 
and  Solomon  among  the  Jews. 

Here,  indeed,  is  one  instance,  and  one  apecies 
of  colonization  on  the  part  of  the  Gauls.  But, 
the  Bntons  are  not  Without  instances  on  their 

parts 
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parts  idso.  About  the  dose  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Christ,  Maximus^  the  Roman  usurper  in 
Britain,  boldly  resolved  to  prevent  the  design; 
of  Gratian.  The  youth  of  the  island  crowded 
to  his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet 
^  army,  which  wc^  long  afterwai^s  remember- 
ed)  as  the  emigration  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  British  nation.  The  whole  body  consbte4 
of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  plebeians,  who  settled  in  Bretagne*  * 
Llywarchen,  a  famous  Welch  bard,  who  lived 
only  one  himdred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  and 
many  of  whose  poems  are  still  extant,  celebrates 
this  expedition,  and  sings  of  the  warriors  w,ho 
were  decked  with  golden  chains,^  But  you 
will  ask  me,  how  came  Wales  to  be  so  populous 
in  those  early  days  ?  I  reply,  because  the  Britons, 
(not  Belgse,  recoUeA)  were  driven  to  take  shelter 
in  that*  strong  and  mountainoys  country.  There 
their  enemies  could  not  readily  pursue  them. 
Cambria  itself,  at  one  time,  formed  six  king- 
doms, each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  own 
king,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  843,  when 
Rcderic  the  Great  became  sole  monarch  •  % 

Althoiigh  this  very  powerful  emigration  took 
place  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  it  was  not  these 

first 
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first  emigrants  who  fixed  the  name  <^  Britanm 
on  the  continent.  It  was  there  ages  brfore. 
Dionysius  the  geographer,  and  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist, both  speak  of  the  Britanni  as  the  name  of 
a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Picardy  and  Flanders. 
Armorica  and  Britannia  were  in  fad):  equally  the 
ai^llations  oi  the  country,  long  before  the  re- 
fugees of  Britain  could  have  settled  in  it.  ^ 
The  Arboryches  were  the  nations  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  firom  Aquitdne  to  Bou- 
logne. The  word  Ar-mor-Rich,  in  the  Gaulish 
language,  signifies  a  maritime  country.  *|*  The 
name  of  Armorica,  however,  seems,  fix)m  the 
shifting  appUcation  of  it  by  ancient  authors,  and 
from  the  full  import  of  the  word,  to  have  once 
extended  along  the  whole  compass  of  the  Gallic 
coast,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Rhine. 

Shall  we,  with  this  general  acceptation  then, 
subscribe  unconditionally  to  the  Gallic  pretension, 
and  say,  Britons  were  enlightened,  if  not  derived 
from  Armoricans  ?  Or,  vice  versa,  shall  we  give 
our  suffrage  to  our  own  countrymen  ?  It  mattets 
not.  The  point,  as  I  have  above  said,  is  inuna- 
terial :  take  which  side  you  will,  as  it  respedb 
colonization.  The  immediate,  or  the  collateral 
resemblance,  however,  is  beyond  every  possibility 

of 
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of  doubt.  ,And  nothing  could  prove  it  more 
clearly,  than  that  the  Welsh  and  Cornish,  whose 
language  was  another  dialed:  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish, should,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
have  maintained'  an  intimate  correspondence 
with  the  nations  of  Annorica:  intermarrying 
with  them,  and  perpetually  resorting  to  them  for 
troops  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  on  every  other  important  occasion. 
And  this  intercourse  will  appear  still  morp 
natural,  if  we  consider  that  Armorica  was  never, 
much  frequented  by  the  Romans  *,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  intermixing 
in  a  very  slight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and 
having  suffered  fewer  alterations  in  their  original 
constitutions  aiyi  customs,,  than  any  others, 
long  preserved  their  genuine  manners  and  British 
charader.  Even  Cornwall  retained  its  old  Cel- 
tic dialeft  till  a  very  late  period.  *  "  In  Wales 
and  in  Armorica,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  Celtic- 
tongiKy  the  native  idiom  of  the  west,  was  pre- 
served  and  propagated ;  and  the  bards,  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were  still  pro* 
tefted,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of 
f:iizabeth."  + 
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The  periods  of  the  Scythiac  and  Celtrc 
histories,  which  6ught  to  have  been  best  illoish 
trated,  are  unfortunately  those  which  have  been 
most  neg1e6ted.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mortifying  re* 
fleAipn,  that  we  should  think  the  history  of  oat 
own  ancestors  of  no  moment^  in  com|iarison  witb 
that  of  the  Romans^  who  conquered  and  pillag* 
cd  the  whole  world.  The  materials  are  certainl)^ 
not  very  great.  There  are,  however,  some  te- 
cid  traces.  And  it  is  a  fad  we  ought  all  to  feef^ 
that  the  smallest  even  of  our  ov/n  kingdotni 
was  superior  in  size  and  power  to  any  of  the  he- 
roic kingdoms  of  Greece,  whose  history  we  read 
with  so  much  attention ;  and  that  the  whole 
Grecian  story,  till  the  period  of  Alexander ^  was 
not  in  itself  more  important  or  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  heptarchy  of  England* 

Mankind,   when  in  their  rude  state,  have  a 

great  uniformity  of  manners ;  but^  when  civi- 

«  '    lized. 


lized^  they  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pursuits ; 
they  tread  on  a  larger  field^  and  separate  to  % 
greater  distance.  Every  nation  is  a  motley  as- 
semblage of  different  charaders^  axxl  contains, 
under  whatever  political  form^  some  examples 
of  that  variety,  which  the  humours,  tempers,  an(| 
apprehensions  of  men,  so  differently  employed^ 
are  likely  to  furnish.  Every  profession  has  its 
point  of  honour,  and  its  system  of  manners; 
the  trader  his  punctuality  and  fair  dealing;  the 
statesman  his  capacity  and  address  ;  the  man  of 
society  his  good  breeding  and  wit.  Every  sta* 
tion  has  a  carriage,  a  dress,  a  ceremonial,  hj 
which  it  is  distinguished,  and  by  which  it  sup- 
presses the  national  charafter  under  that  of  the 
rank,  or  the  individual :  and  this  description 
may  be  applied  equally  to  Athens  and  to 
Rome,  to  London  and  to  Paris^  to  Bishops  and 
to  Druids.  * 

« 

The  performers  of  all  sacrifices ;  the  per- 
formers of  all  religious  rites ;  and  the  expoun- 
ders of  all  sacred  and  moral  laws  among  theCelts, 
were  the  Druids.'f'  They  also,  as  I  have  already 
said,  instruAed  youth  in  all  sorts  of  learning,  such 
as  philosophy,  astronomy,  astrology,  the  inunor- 
tality  and  transmigration  of  the  soul.    And  this 
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their  philosophy,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Arts-* 
totle,  was  supposed  to  have  passed  from  them 
into  Greece^  and  not  from  Greece  to  them.  Fy-^ 
thagoras  in  particular  is  declared,  but  I  should 
think  erroneously,  to  have  taken  his  metempsy- 
chosis from  the  Druids*  *  In  their  researches 
on  the  soul,  the  Druids  departed  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancient  Brachmans,  who  supposed 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  a  portion  of  the  irre- 
sistible principle  which  pervades  and  moves  the 
immense  body  of  the  universe.  The  ideas  of 
the  Druids  concerning  God,  was  certainly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  eastern  philosophers^ 
But  they  plac<rd  in  the  human  frame  a  distinft 
intelligence,  capable  of  happiness,  and  subjed 
to  misery.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
the  first  prmciple  of  their  faith,  and  the  great 
hinge  upon  which  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
British,  as  well  as  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  stock,  originally  turned,  -f 

With  their  speculative  opinions,  the  Druids 
inculcated  upon  their  followers,  some  general 
maxims  of  social  condudt.  The  result  of  their 
inquiries  in  other  branches  of  philosophy,  how- 
ever, their  discoveries  ;n  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  matter,  they  confined  to  a  few ;  to  as- 
tonish 
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tonish  into  veneration  for  their  order^  a  race  of 
men  whom  they  wished  to  govern  throu^  the 
channel  of  prejudice  and  error.  Darkness  waa 
fiivourable  to  the  continuance  of  their  power* 
Hesiod  and  Horner^  with  most  of  the  ancient 
authors^  pass  the  highest  eulogiums  on  the 
Druidical  learning  ;  and  even  go  so  far^  in  con* 
sequence^  as  to  call  the  Britannic  isles  the  Bar* 
barian  Paradise.  The  Celts  themselves,  accord* 
ing  to  Plutarch  and  Procopius^  placed  their 
paradise  in  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  islands : 
and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary sandity  and  veneration^  in  which  the 
Druids  of  these  islands  were  held ;  neither  are 
we  to  discredit  whs^t  Plmy  says,  that  the  science 
of  divination^  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Ma^, 
were  exercised  in  Britain  with  such  admiration^ 
and  with  such  unusual  ceremonies,  that  the 
Persians  themselves  might  have  learned  instruc- 
tion from  the  schools  of  the  Britons.* 

Besides  the  higher  studies,  the  Druids  were 
also  ikilful  naturalists.  They  were  well  ac<» 
quiainted  with  the  use  of  simples ;  and  almosc 
exclusively  exercised  the  profession  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  They  are,  indeed,  supposed^  as  I  have 
said,  to  have  taug^it  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
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and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  dodrinCf 
they  roused  the  Celts  to  that  sovereign  contempt 
of  death,  which  they  always  manifested  •  But  this 
supposition  is  not  altogether  well  founded.  The 
Druids  certamly  taught,  for  they  certainly  be« 
lieved  in,  a  future  state,  in  which  the  brave  and 
good  would  be  rewarded,  and  in  which  the 
wicked  would  be  punished*  And  this  do&rine 
they  held,  ages  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Pythagoras,  or  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis^  * 

The  conjedtural  derivations  of  the  word 
Druid  have  involved  it  in  considerable  obscurity. 
The  Germans  believe  they  found  it  in  the  Ger- 
man word  Dru,  or  faithful;  the  Saxons,  in 
the  word  Dry,  or  magian ;  as  the  Persians  in 
the  word  Daruy  or  wisdom.  The  Armoricans,  in 
their  Word  D^ruidhon  ;  the  Milesians  qf  Ire- 
land, in  their  word  Dair^  or  oak,  with  which 
Ireland  formerly  abounded ;  and  whence  it  was 
called  infula  nemorosa.  Nor  is  this  in  any 
respedt  dilFcrent  from  the  Greek  derivation  3fu^, 
an  oak ;  nor  inconsistent  with  what  might  na- 
turally be  expected  from  the  sacred  groves  Iq 
which  the  Druids  celebrated  their  mysteries. 
The  most  ancient,  and  the  most  cele)>rated  oracle 
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of  Greece^  was  consulted  under  the  oaks  of 
the  forest  of  Dodona.  Even  the  Israelites  held 
the  oak  In  great  veneration.  * 

Yet  it  hds  been  doubted  whether  Druidisoi 
was  ever  established  in  Ireland.  No  historical 
evidence^  it  is  said,  proves  the  fa6t;  and  the 
probability  is  on  the  other  side,  as  the  last  firm 
oppdsition  of  the  Druids  was  in  Anglesea :  for 
had  they  possessed  Druidical  friends  and  bre- 
thren in  Ireland,  would  they  not  have  retired 
to  that  kingdom,  where  they  might  have  defied 
the  whole  Roman  power,  rather  than  have  con« 
tinuedin  a  circumscribed  and  an  unsheltered  spot? 
But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ii^nious 
than  solid.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish^ 
till  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  wai 
Druidical ;  and  traditional  testimonies,  and  pre- 
sumptive arguments,  are  hot  wanting,  to  con- 
vince us,  that  Csesar's  account  of  the  Druidism 
of  Gaul  is  equally  applicable  both  to  Ireland 
and  to  Britain ;  the  religion  even  of  many  of  thd 
Germans  was  nearly  the  same  as  Druidical,  al- 
though, as  remarked  by  an  able  writer,'f  Pinker- 
ton  asserts,  that  those  who  speak  of  Druids  in 
Germany,  Caledonia,  or  Ireland,  speak  palpable 
nonsense,  and  have  not  a  single  authority  to 

G  g  2  support 
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support  them/*  If  Stonehenge  be  ^  Druidical 
remain^Ireland  possesses  similar  remains  in  abun- 
dance^ chough  of  inferior  dimensions.  Giraldus 
says^  **  Fuit  antiquis  temporibus  in  Hibemia 
lapidum  congeries  admiranda^  quas  &  chorea  gi- 
gantura  difta  fuit.'* 

These  open  temples,  it  is  very  true,  seem  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  Scythia.  No  such  mo- 
tiuments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lesser  Asia ; 
nor  in  the  country  where  Carthage  stood ;  nor 
in  Egypt^  or  Palestine  about  Tyre,  the  Original 
seat  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  numbers  are  dis- 
covered in  Britain^  France,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Asiatic  Tartary :  a 
convincing  proof,  that  these  remnants  of  former 
times  are  not  the  works  either  of  the  Ph^oent- 
cians  or  Carthaginians.^  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  preserved 
in  all  its  purity  in  Britain,  it  became  contduni*^ 
nated  in  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Caitha- 
ginians,  as  it  did  in  Gaul  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

But  the  last  place  in  which  lAre  find  the  Druids 
in  the  history  of  the  British  dominions,  is  cer- 
tainly Ireland,  where  they  continued  in  full  pos- 
session 
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session  of  all  their  ancient  power  till  the  year 
43  z  after  Christy  when  St.  Patrick  undertook 
the  conversion  of  that  island.  *  Long  after 
the  order  of  the  Druids  was  extinft,  indeed,  and 
the  national  religion  altered,  the  bards  continu- 
ed to  flourish,  not  a  set  of  strolling  songsters, 
like  the  Greek  Am&z,  or  rhapsodists,  in  Homer's 
time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly  respected  in 
the  state,  and  supported  by  public  establish- 
ment. We  find  such,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age 
of  Augustus  Csesar;  and  we  find  them  again 
under  the  same  name,  and  exercising  the  same 
functions  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, almost  down  to  our  own  times,  •f* 

Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter.  The 
Druids  were  divided  into  different  classes  (all  sub- 
ordinate to  a  chief  or  sovereign  pontiff,  stiled 
the  Arch-druid)  and  called  by  the  Romans 
Bardi,  Eubages,  Vates,  Semnothei,  Sarronides, 
and  Samothei.  They  were  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  au- 
stere and  recluse  from  the  world.  Their  dress 
was  peculiar  and  imposing.  It  was  flowing ; 
and  when  employed  in  religious  ceremonies, 
they  always  wore  a  white  surplice.    They  gene- 
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rally  carried  a  wand  in  their  hands,  and  wore  a 
kind  of  ornament  enchased  in  gold  about  their 
necks,  called  the  Druid's  egg.  Their  necks  were 
likewise  decorated  with  gold  chains,  and  their 
hands  and  arms  with  bracelets  :  they  wore  their 
hair  short,  and  their  beards  remarkably  long.  The 
chief  power  was  lodged  in  their  bands;  they 
punished  as  they  pleased;  and  could  declare 
war  and  peace  at  their  option.  Not  only  was 
their  power  extended  over  private  families, 
but  they  could  depose  m^istrates^  and  even 
kings. 

In  such  profound  veneration  were  the  Druids 
held,  and  particularly  their  papa  or  chief,  who 
was  eleded  by  the  higher  orders  of  Druids  in 
conclave,  that  conceiving  themselves  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  they  arrogated  a  power  over 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  They  ful- 
minated in  the  name  of  the  divinity }  and  their 
voice  was  to  be  obeyed,  as  the  voice  of  heaven. 
Their  sovereign  pontiff  had  his  forehead  bound 
with  a  diadem.  After  the  king,  he  was  the  first 
person  in  the  state.  The  clergy  had  precedence 
of  the  nobility.  They  paid  no  taxes,  nor  would 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  liable  to  assessment. 
Their  wives  partook  of  their  honours,andin  many 
instances,  even  were  allowed  to  participate  in 

the 
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the  sacred  offices  of  the  priesthood,  not  unfre* 
quently  they  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to 
their  husbands.  "  The  Germans,"  says  Taci- 
tus,  "  believe  women  have  something  divine  in 
them,  and  that  they  are  inspired  by  heaven. 
*'  They  regard  them,'*  says  Plutarch,  "  as  pro- 
phetesses, as  sacred  women,  lefotii  yvmi  rug. 

The  wisdom,  the  sandity,  and  the  sedulously 
inculcated  predile6bion  for  the  order  of  the 
Druids,  occasioned  them  to  be  consulted  on 
every  matter  of  private  or  public  importance. 
They  were  looked  up  to  as  the  interpreters  of 
both  God  and  man.  ^'  They  decide  all  diffe- 
rences,'* says  Csesar ;  "  they  judge  of  crimes, 
of  murders,  as  well  as  of  successions  to  property, 
and  the  boundaries  of  lands.  They  determine 
all  penalties,  and  recompence.  And  if  any  man 
murmurs,  he  is  excluded  from  the  sacrifices, 
which,  of  a\l  punishments,  is  the  most  dreadful 
that  can  be  inflifted/'  *  This  excommunication^ 
which  not  only  excluded  from  all  religious  rites, 
but  from  all  assemblies  whatever,  declared  a 
man  also  infamous,  and  ordained  him  to  be 
abandoned.  The  whole  world  shunned  him. 
Even  his  wife  and  child  were  forbidden  to  suc- 
cour him,  or  to  administer  to  his  relief, 

G  g  4  How 
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How  caoie  it,  that  this  ugly  feature  of  the 
days  of  Paganism  shoiild  have  been  tnmsferred, 
through  holy  pretension,  and  the  zeal  of  prosdy- 
tism,  and  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  ample  mea« 
sure  of  devout  atrocity,  to  the  pontifife  of  the 
Christian  i^th  ?  Charlemagne,  indeed,  was  led 
to  renew  the  law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  which 
forbad  judges  in  civil  matters  to  take  any  sort 
of  cognizance  of  such  causes  as  ou^t,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  carried  before  the  tribimal  of  the 
bishops.  But  did  Charlemagne  give  priests  per- 
mission  to  light  up  an  auto  defey2&  the  Druids 
did  a  wicker  idol,  for  the  bloody  immolation  of 
human  vi6tims  ? 

In  the  inunolations  of  the  Druids  it  was  fancied, 

t  4 

(and  barbarous  ignorance  is  sometimes  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  condemned)  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Divinity  were  to  be  discovered.  When 
they  were  about  to  attack  an  enemy,  they  had 
often  the  praftice  of  taking  a  solemn  vow,  to  ex- 
terminate all  of  the  race  of  man,  together  with 
all  other  living  creatures,  that  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  At  least  we  are  told  this,  and  the 
sanguinary  determination  makes  us  shudder. 
**  Nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of  Adrian,"  says 
Eusebius,   «  that   the   Romans  were  able  to 
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eradicate  this  bloody  superstition  horn  among 
the  Gaub."     "  The  ferocity  of  the  Gauls," 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,   "  shews  itself  most  in 
their  religion,"     Nothing  can  be  more  impious 
than  the  offerings  they  make  to  the  Divinity^ 
and  nothing  more  detestable  than  the  manner 
in  which  they  offer  them.      Plutarch  further 
asks,  if  atheism  be  not  preferable  to  the  bloody 
superstition  of  the  Gauls?      Human  viftims 
were  every  where  offered  by  the  Celts.      Nor 
let  the   accusation  be  alone  confined   to  the 
Celts.      The  Sarmate,  or  Sclavonians,  so  late 
even  as  the  twelfth  century,  immolated  all  the 
Christians  that  fell  to  them  in  captivity.*     The 
Tynans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  the  Ara- 
bians, the  people  of  Cartlu^,  those  of  Athens 
and  Lacedsemon,  the  Greeks  of  all  the  islands, 
the  Romans,  and  in  short  almost  every  nation 
upon  earth,  offered  up,  at  periods  indeed  different, 
but  with  equal  barbarity,  the  sacrifice  of  their 
fellow  creatures.     Nay,  even  in  domestic  life 
it  was  an  obligation  imposed  upon  many  of 
them,  but  particularly  the  Celts,  and  that  too 
on  the  groimds  of  religion  and  morality,  to  rid 
of  a  burthensome  life  the  aged  and  the  infirm. 
Yet  what  shall  we  say  of  the  celebrated  and 
renowned  Phoenicians  ?     Among  the  Celts,  the 

children 
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.children^  mistaken  in  their  charity,  deprived  their 
parents  of  their  existence  ;  among  the  Phosni* 
dans,  the  parents  mistaken  in  their  duty,  de- 
prived their  children  of  their  existence,* 

The  intrepidity  of  the   Celts,  (and  here   I 
make  no  difference  between  Celts,  Goths,  and 
Celto-Scythians)   is  conceived  to   have    arisen 
from  their  behef  in  a  future  state;  and  every 
account  seems  to  confirm  this.    Their  heroic 
poems,  their  hymns,  in  chaunting  of  which  they 
gave  battle  to  their  enemies ;  these  all  not  only 
inspired  them  with  courage,  as  they  recited  the 
former  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  but  as  they 
instilled  into  them  the  belief,  that  he  who  should 
die  with  arms  in  his  hands  was  certain  to  pas$ 
into  a  life  iftfinijely  more  happy  than  the  prer 
^ent ;  where   hb  lot  would  far  exceed  in  dc: 
Jight  that  of  him,  who  should  die  through  accir 
dent,  disease,  or  old  age.     Peath  they  at  all 
times  preferrecl  to  captivity.     Whpn  net  longcf 
capable  of  defending  themselves,  the  murder  of 
^heir  wiye3  and  children  was  certain,  and  afterr 
wards  the  deliberate  destruftion  of  themselves. 
The  wounded  on  a  retreat,  at  all  times,  im? 
plored  to  be  put  to  death.     The  great  Brennus, 
jn  his  unfortunate  enterprise  against  Greece,  gx- 

horted 
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lu)rted  his  shattered  forces,  first  to  bum  their 
baggage  and  waggons>  and  ne^t  to  slay  each 
other.  They  £uthfully  executed  the  command. 
Twenty  thousand  perished  by  mutual  slaiighter : 
Breiltius  himself,  among  the  rcst.  Nor  were 
women  less  firm  and  resolved  in  defence  of  their 
liberty.  The  wives  of  the  Teutones,  after  their 
defeat  by  Marius,  demanded  three  conditions  of 
the  conqueror  :  not  to  be  reduced  to  slavery ; 
that  their  persons  should  not  be  violated ;  that 
they  should  be  employed  i^  attendance  on  th^ 
yestal  virgin^.  Marius  refysed  the  conditions  ^ 
^d  the  consequence  was,  the  next  n)ornii)g  all 
the  women  and  their  ofFsprii^  were  found  dead.t 
The  wives  of  the  Cimbri  exhibited,  the  year 
following,  a  still  more  tragical  instance  of  a 
thorough  contenipt  of  life,  when  in  any  manner 
apprehended  to  be  stained  by  dishonour  or 
bondage.  Sut  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  in^ 
stances  which  I  readily  could  ey^n  multiply; 
nor,  in  collateral  evicjence,  will  I  refer  you  to 
what  has  happened  even  in  modern  times  in  the 
East.  The  Indo-Scythians  have  too  often,  an4 
too  literally,  trod  in  the  proud  and  destru(ftiv9 
pth  of  their  ancestors. 


Witl^ 
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With  this  elevated  mind,  however, 
Siculus  reports  of  the  Celts,  that  thou^  war- 
like they  were  upright  in  their  dealiiigs,  and  £ur 
removed  from  deceit  and  duplicity.  *  Csesar 
says,  ^*  Galli  homines  aperti  minimeque  insi- 
diosi,  qui  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  dimL' 
caie  consueverunt.'*  And  though  cruel  to  their 
enemies,  yet  Pomponius  Mela  observes,  they 
were  kind  and  compassionate  to  the  suj^cant 
and  unfortiinate.  ^  Strabo  describes  the  Gaul^ 
as  studious  of  war,  and  of  great  alacrity  in 
fighting^  otherwise  ah  innocent  people,  altoge- 
ther void  of  malignity.  {  J  have  already  men-^ 
tioned  to  you  the  aversion  to  study,  which  was 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  ^e  higher  orders  of 
the  laity.  The  man  who  was  trained  to  any 
civil  occupation  except  religion,  was  dishonoured 
not  only  in  himself  but  in  his  posterity,  He- 
rodotus says,  the  Scythians,  the  Persians,  the 
Lydians,  and  in  a  word,  the  greatest  part  of 
barbarous  nadons,  regard  as  a  yilq  populace 
those  who  are  bred  to  business.  Those  who  do 
not  exercise  any  profession  are  looked  upon  as 
noble.  The  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  La* 
pedemonians,  borrowed  from  the  Barbarians  these 
lofty  principles.  The  Corinthians  held  in  so- 
vereign 
♦  Lib.  5.  t  Lib.  3.  ;  Lib.  -f. 
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yereign  contempt  a  trader  or  a  mechanic.  We 
read  even  in  Procopius,  that  the  great  men 
among  the  Goths  represented  to  the  learned 
Amalasunthe,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  Athe- 
laric  their  king,  and  the  spot  of  whose  treache* 
rous  fall  you  had  lately  occasion  to  visit,  at 
Bolsena,  that  study  was  injurious  to  valour. 

In  almost  an  equal  proportion  to  their  disgust 
to  solid  acquisition,  they  manifested  an  attach* 
xnent  to  those  exercises,  by  which  their  passions 
might  easily  be  inflamed.  Music  was  in  high 
estimation  throughout  the  western  world.  They 
had  harps,  lyres,  flutes,  trumpets,  and  other  in- 
struments. The  bards  were  both  poets  and 
musicians ;  but,  whether  these  were  the  growth 
of  their  own  soil,  is  a  point  not  so  easily  to  be 
determined.  The  Greeks,  we  know,  derived 
their  music  from  the  Scythians.  I  have  already 
^ven  you  the  names  of  the  poets  and  musicians 
who  were  their  instruftors.  The  Greek  instru- 
ments even  retained  their  Scythiac  names.  Thus, 
as  the  Greeks,  a  neighbouring  nation  to  the 
Pdasgians,  were  indisputably  enlightened  by  that 
branch  of  the  Sc)rthians ;  so  might  the  Celts,  by 
those  branches  of  the  Scythians  who  were  spread 
around  them.  The  Scythians  and  the  Celts^  as 
relative  to  each  other,  did  not  stand  immove- 
able 
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able  like  two  huge  forests,  lowerii^  at  eack 
other ;  or  if  they  did,  chance  surely  must  have 
disseminated  some  of  those  seeds,  which  required 
but  little  culture  to  brii^  forward. 

To  a  more  distant  source,  however,  we  are 
instru^ed  to  look.  The  Ammonites  axe  said 
to  invite  our  attention.  Some  of  that  &mily, 
says  a  late  mythologist,  *  were  the  first  who 
passed  the  Alps.  This  passage  was  th€  work  of 
Hercules.  Not  only  Alpine  appellations,  in 
many  instances,  but  even  Alpine  rites,  were  Am* 
monian.  Among  the  evidences,  what  can  be 
stronger  than  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  of  her  sacred 
shipy  which  prevailed  among  theSiievi.  "Pars  Sue- 
vorum  et  Isidi  sacrificat :  unde  causa  et  origo 
peregrino  sacro,  parum  comperi ;  nisi  quod 
signum  ipsum  in  modimi  Libums  figuratum 
docet  advedtam  religionem.^-f  Moreover,  the 
name  of  die  mountain  P}nrene  signified  a  foun- 
tain of  fire,  and  that  the  mountain  had  once 
flamed :  and  among  the  Alpes  Tridentini,  ac-* 
cording  to  Seneca  and  Pliny,  there  was  a  Py- 
rene.  Now  these  Ammonites  were  of  a  mixed 
race,  being  both  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  ori- 
ginal;  AiyuTTT/wi^  TWi  Ai^ioTTw  axoocct.      The 
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custom  of  carrying  the  Deity  in  a  shrine  placed 
in  a  boat,  was  in  use  among  both  people.  Be-* 
sides,  all  the  Ammonian  families  afiefted  to  be 
stiled  HeUadse,  or  offspring  of  the  sun :  and 
under  this  title  they  alluded  to  their  great  an- 
cestor, the  father  of  all :  as  by  Osiris,  they  ge^ 
nerally  meant  Ham.  Scoov,  is  the  fountain  of 
the  day.  I'he  land  of  Zoan  was  the  name  of 
Heliopolis  ;  and  the  city  of  Zoan  was  the  place 
of  the  sun.* 

Ingenious  as  these  conjeftures  may  be,  they 
do  not  accurately  square  with  historical  evidence. 
We  shall  on  a  future  occasion,  however,  have 
something  to  say  on  a  probable  hypothesis,  which 
in  parts,  indeed,  may  not  be  found  dissimilar  to 
this.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  have  only  to 
repeat  to  you,  that  the  Celts  of  the  continent, 
the  British,  the  Erse,  or  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hibernians,  the  Manchs  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  were  radically,  in 
my  opinion,  one  and  the  same  people.  They 
were  originally  of  the  same  stock,  soD,  or  origin. 
And  their  ancient  language,  I  must  believe  to 
have  been  the  same.  All  writers  agree,  that 
Britain  and  Ireland,  (not  to  say  any  thing  of  the 

jundion 
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junftion  of'  the  island)  at  least  were  peopled  bf 
the  same  race  of  men.  Lfauyd,  the  best  infonn- 
cd  antiquary  of  Britam,  arid  the  best  judge  of* 
the  matter,  because  a  master  of  the  old  Lish^ 
as  well  as  of  the  old  British,  confesses,  that  the 
most  ancient  names  of  places,  rivers,  and  moun^- 
tains  in  Britain,  are  pure  Irish  j  that  bothHhe 
Welsh  and  Cornish  are  replete  with  Irish,  d?iy 
that  they  are  neariy  of  the- same  genus ;  and  that 
part  of  their  compounds  are  \indeniably  Irish. 
Tacitus  declares  their  customs  and  manners^  ia 
kis  days,  to  have  been  similar. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Irdand, 
say  certain  respeftable  autljbii,^  were  a  colony  of 
Magogian  Scythians,  t^iixed  with  Phcenicians 
and  Egyptians,  who  first  fixed  themselves  in  the 
Greek  blands,  under  the  name  of  Pela^. 
These  Magogian  Scythians  settled  very  early  in 
Palestine  at  Bethsean,  thence  named  by  the 
Greeks  Scythopolis.  This  city,  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  was  in  the  possession'of  the  Canaanites 
or  Phoenicians :  *  consequently,  ih  th««  time  of 
Joshua,  Canaanites  and  Scythians  we;e  synoni- 
mous  names.  The  Gomorites  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Welsh  :  their  migwition  into  Europe  is 
not  related  as  planting  colonies,  but,  as  a  war- 
like 

*  Chap.  x6. 
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like  expedition,  as  an  invasion  and  irruption. 
They  subdued,  and  drove  the  fomier  inhabitants 
out  of  their  possessions ;  or,  where  there  was 
room  enough,  incorporated  with  thenn ;  and,  as 
is  always  usual  with  conquerors,  compelled  them 
to  observe  their  laws  and  customs.  This  was 
the  case  of  Britain,  and  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. 

t  •  •  •  • 

"  To  rne,"  saysVallancey,  "  it  is  most  probable, 
that  the  Celtae  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  France,  the  Britannic  islands,"  &c.  The 
Scythi  acknowledge,  they  found  all  those  places 
inhabited  on  their  arrival.  The  Irish  have  tra- 
dition, have  history  to  produce,  of  this  emigra- 
tion from  Asia,  to  their  final  settlement  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  language  of  their  ancient  doqu-^ 
ments,  so  v^ry  different  from  tht  Celtic,  is  so 
conformable  to  the  Orientaly  that  it  is  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  history.  In  vain,  then, 
have  the  Scotch  and  Irish  endeavoured  to  boast 
of  their  antiquity  over  each  other;  both,  were  in 
possession  df  the  Britannic  isles,  at  the  same  time. 
One  inhabiting  the  eastern  island,  called  it 
Albanich  ;  the  other  inhabiting  the  western 
inland,  properly  named  it  lamach  or  Eireneach. 

VOL.  IV.  H  h  'I  sh^ 

f  Collectanea  it  Rebus  Hibernicit • 
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I  sliall  not  take  \]^n  me  to  decide,  to  whkfr 
of  the  Britannic  islands  the  following  descriptiour 
of  the  Hj'pcrborean  island  is  to  be  applied,  h 
comes  from  Hecateiis  of  Abdera,  a  very  ancient 
writer,  and  is  handed  down  to  us  by  Diodonis 
Siculus.  *^  It  is  a  large  island,  little  less  than 
Sicily,  lying  opposite  the  Celtae,  and  inhabited 
by  the  H)^)erboreans.  The  country  is  fruitful 
and  pleasant,  and  dedicated  to  Apollo.  They 
have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.-  From 
this  famous  island  came  Abarius  to  Greece,  who 
was  highly  honoured  by  the  Delians.  They  can 
shew  th^  moon,  "Viry  mar  themj  and  have  dis'* 
covered  in  it  large  mountains/*  This  account  of 
Hecateus  is  confirmed  by  Pindar,  who  calls  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hyperborean  island  A^py 
'Y'Tre^c^dSv  'AToAXa>®^  Qi^esm-ovja,  the  servants  of 
the  Delpliic  God.  And  Callimachus  calls  them 
*Iefoy  Fivogy  a  sacred  nation.  Herodotus  too,  who- 
16  called  the  father  and  prince  of  historians,tells  us,, 
that  on  account  of  their  humanity  and  goodness,, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  dl  their 
neighbours.  A  great  mistake  has,  however,, 
arisen  from  the  name  given  by  Hecateus  to  this 
island,  it  being  supposed  to  imply  a  northern 
people.  Hence,  some  modems  have  placed  it 
under  the  Arctic  Pole.  But,  the  analysis  of 
the  word  proves,  that  Hecateus  meant  by  it,  a 
4  country 
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country  peculiarly  blessed  by  nature,  ^Yitb^bo^v^ 
beyond,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  the  northern 
blasts,  that  is,  a  temperate  island.  Thus 
Orpheus  called  it  'Jffvf,  or  the  holy  island; 
and  Homer,  the  Ogygia,  or  most  ancient 
island.  * 

In  France,  there  are  at  this    hour  the  re- 
mains of  three  ancient  languages  of  Gaul.     The 
Bas-Breton,   which  is  the  ancient  Celtic;   the 
Cantabrian,  which  is  spoken  by  the  Bearnois 
and  the  people  of  Navarre,   at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  wbich  has  given  them  the  name 
of  Basques  and  Biscayans ;  and  the  French,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  -f    Joseph  Scaliger  says,  indeed, 
tkere  were  only  four  ancient  languages  in  all 
Europe,  and  that  from  them  were  derived  all  the 
other  diale£ts.     Admitting  all  this,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  Nothing  more,   I  conceive,   than  this, 
that  to  no  one  people,  nor  to  any  one  tongue, 
are  we  implicitly  and  exclusively  to  confine  our- 
selves.    How  absurdly  would  it  sound   now, 
were  it  asserted,  that  the  Americans,  when  first 
visited  by  the  modern  Goths  of  Europe,  spoke 
but  one  language  from  the  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other !  or  that  the  great  king- 

H  h   2  doni 
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dom  of  the  Hindoos,  when  first  explored  bjr 
Europeans,  should,  instead  of  Malabar,Telinguia, 
Mahiatlah,  Nagri,  and  Sanskreet  dialers,  have 
been  made  known  to  us,  as  possessing  one,  and 
one  only,  general  Hindostannic  language ! 

The  Biscayans,  however,  who  are  in  Scaliger's 
enumeration,  are  looked  upon,  in  fad:,  as  the 
remains  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Spain;  the 
successive  allies  and  enemies  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans.  Their  language  is,  consequently, 
held  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity,  older  than 
the  Greek  and  Lat'm,  and  to  have  no  resem- 
blance to' the  Celtic,  the  Gothic,  or  to  any  other 
language,  ancient  or  modern.*  Their  dominion 
formerly  extended  over  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  Spain.  Their  best  historians,  how- 
ever, derive  the  colony  from  whom  they  sprang, 
from  the  oriental  Iberia,  which  was,  as  formerly 
remarked,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  which  was  what  we  at  this 
day  call  Gcorgia.-j"  They  were  anciently  called 
Iberians.  |*  At  this  hour  the  proper  names  of 
rivers,  and  of  remarkable  places,  are  the  same  as 
in  ancient  Armenia.     At  what  time  this  colony 

arrived, 

* 
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arrived,  historians  do  not  pretend  to  sayl  The 
Phoenicians  certainly  got  footing  among  them 
one  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  j 
and  they  found  that  the  Celts  had  not  only 
many  establishments  among  the  Iberians,  but 
that  they  had  blended  their  name  with  that  of 
the  Iberians,  and  consequently  formed  the  com- 
pounds Celtiberia,  and  Celtiberians.* 

By  venerable  Bede  we  are  informed,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  in  his  time  (and  he  died 
in  the  year  735)  both  studied  and  preached  th? 
gospel  in  the  languages  of  five  different  nations. 
These  languages  were,  the  Saxon,  British, 
Scottish,  Pidish,  and  Roman.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  with  some,  however,  to  despise  Bede :  ' 
but,  for  no  better  reason  that  I  know  of,  than 
that  his  knowledge,  if  we  consider  the  age,  was 
extensive  and  profound.  His  works,  indeed, 
were  tin6tured  with  the  gloom  of  the  cloister; 
yet,  evidently,  they  are  not  divested  of  perspi- 
cuity.  And  further,  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  if  I 
shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you, 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  he  was  right ; 
and  that  though  unpresuming  religion  guided 
the  didtates  of  Ws  pen,  he  yet  was  as  tenacious 

Hh   3  of 
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of  truth,  as  those  whose  pages  at  the  present 
hour  teem  with  infidelity.  Bede  was  bom  not 
much  above  fifty  years  after  St.  Augustin  had 
arrived  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  to  pursue  the  con- 
version of  the  Britons  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  most  of  his  people, 
were  baptized  by  Augustin,  at  Canterbury,  in 
597;  many  years,  indeed,  subsequent  to  the 
first  introduftion  of  Christianity  into  the 
island. 

The  Romans,  on  their  getting  a  permanency 
of  footing  in  Britain,  put  in  practice  a  tne^ure  of 
policy,  which  they  never  lost  sight  of.  So  sen- 
sible were  they  of  the  influence  of  language*  over 
national  manners,  that  it  was  their  most  serious 
tare  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  anus, 
the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.*  The  ancient 
dialefts  of  Italy,  the  Sabine,  the  Etruscan,  and 
the  Venetian,  suak  into  oblivion ;  but  in  the 
cast,  the  provinces  were  less  docile  than  in  the 
west.  The  language  of  the  Ronmns,  though 
with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  corruption,  was 
so  universally  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Pannonia,  that  the  faint  traces  of  the 
Punic  or  Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in 

th* 

•  Pliny. 
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^Tic  mountains,  or  among  peasants.  *  Hie  east, 
however,  adhered  to  their  own  languages ;  and 
thus  two  species  of  language  exercised  at  the 
same  tune  a  separate  jurisdi(5tion  throughout  the 
empire:  the  former,  as  the  natural  idiom  of 
science ;  the  latter,  as  the  current  dialed  of  pub- 
lic transaction,  f- 

After  the  reduftion  of  that  part  of  Brilaiii,  ac- 
counted worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring,  the  first 
great  objedt  of  the  Romans  was  to  preserve  the 
conquest  by  a  stationary  miUtary  force.  For  this 
purpose  the  inhabitants  were  compleatly  dis- 
armed, and  a  standing  army,  composed  of  three 
legions,  amounting  to  upwards  of  tlurty-six 
thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse,  was  in^- 
troduced,  and  regularly  maintained.  J  In  the 
whole  province,  there  arc  said  to  have  been  an 
hundred  and  fifty  Roman  stations,  which  were 
connefted  with  inferior  fortresses,  ereftcd  at  con- 
irenient  distances,  and  garrisoned  with  regular 
troops.  In  the  public  administration  of  the 
province,  the  Roman  magistrates  assumed  an  ab- 
solute authority  i  but,  in  matters  of  private 
property,  the  British  chiefs  and  petty  princes 
^appear  for  some  time  after  the  conquest,  to  have 

Hh  4  retained 

*  Strabo.    Tacitut.  f  Gibbon. 

t  Horsley,  Brit.  Rom. 
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retained  their  ancient  jurisdiftion.  But  this 
gradually  became  more  circumscribed,  and  seems 
at  last  to  have  been  entirely  annihilated-  The 
continual  introduftion  of  foreigners  brought 
along  with  it  the  fashions,  acquired  in  -other 
parts  of  the  empire  j  and  to  court  the  favDur  of 
the  ruling  powers,  an  acquiescence  in  their  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  was  necessary.  "  Thus," 
says  Tacitiis,  *^  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  the 
youth  of  distinguished  families  were  instructed  in 
the  liberal  arts  3  insomuch,  that  those  who  but 
lately  were  ignorant  of  the  langu^e,  began  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  the  eloquence  of  Rome: 
they  became  fond  of  appearing  in  the  dress  of 
the  Romans,  and  by  degrees  were  led  to  imitate 
their  vices,  their  luxury,  and  effeminacy,  as  well 
as  their  elegancies  and  magnificence.  *  • 

Dr,  Henry,  who  has  made  a  very  full  collec- 
tion of  the  facts  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
concerning  the  provincial  government  of  Britain, 
supposes  its  annual  revenue  amounted  to  no  less 
than  two  millions  sterling.  A  sum  nearly  as 
great  as  that  which  was  derived  -from  Egy|)t,  in 
the  time  of  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  -f  But  this 
calculation  is  built  upon  the  authority  of  Lip- 
si  us.  Nor  are  there  perhaps  any  accounts  trans- 
mitted 

*  Vit.  Agric.  f  Strabo. 
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mitted  by  historians,  from  which  the  point  can 
be  accurately  determined.*  The  Britons  excel- 
led  in  agriculture.  They  exported  great  quan- 
tities of  corn,  for  supplying  the  armies  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  had  linen  and  wool- 
len manufaftures ;  and  thfeir  mines  of  lead  and 
tin  were  inexhaustible.-f  And  further  we  know, 
that  Britain,  in  consequence  of  her  supposed  re- 
isources,  was  sometimes  reduced  to  such  distress, 
by  the  demands  of  government,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  borrow  money  at  an  exorbitant  interest.  In 
this  trade,  the  best  citizens  of  Rome  were  not 
ashamed  to  engage;  and,  though  prohibited  by 
law,  Seneca,  whose  philosophy,  it  seems,  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  money,  lent  the 
Britons  at  one  time  above  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  X 

From  the  conquest,  the  Britons  made  use,  in 
general,  of  letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ;  and  they  continued  to  do  so,  till 
the  time  that  the  Saxons  came  and  possessed 
thembclyes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Frcm  that  time  to  the  Norman  invasion,  their 
writing  was  a  kind  of  Roman  Saxon,  British 
Saxon,  and  Danish  Saxon,  William  I.  intro- 
duced 

•  Proff.  Millar.  f  Henry. 

X  Xiphllinus  in  Nerone. 
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tjuced  coiTupted  Lombardic  letters,  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  have  been  called  by  m,  Norman  writing. 
From  the  twelfth  century,  till  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  modern  Gothic  was  used,  when 
the  Latin  language  was  written.  *  Of  Ae  mo- 
numents of  writing  remaining  with  us,  one  of 
the  most  venerable,  though  not  the  most  ancient, 
is  what  is  called  Domesday  Book*  Alfred,  about 
the  year  900,  composed  a  book  of  a  similar 
nature,  of  which  this  is,  in  some  measure,  a 
copy.  Domesday  Book  was  b^un,  by  or- 
der of  the  Norman  William,  in  1080,  and  corn- 
pleated  in  1086.  •f  The  very  oldest  Saxon 
MSS.  in  fad,  however,  extant,  I  am  told,  is  a 
glossary  on  the  Evangelists,  written  by  Eadfnde, 
bishop  of  Holy  Island,  Anno  700.  There  is 
^Jso  a  beautiful  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Saxon,  about  one  thousand  years  old,  which  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Morbac, 
in  France. 

The  Saxons  used  their  language  from  their 
entrance  into  the  island,  A.  D.  450,  till  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Danes,  for  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  One  relic  of  this  re- 
mains, inserted  in  Alfred's  version  of  Bede*s  Eccle- 
siastical 

♦  Astle.  t  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 
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siastical  History.*  The  Danes  used  theirs  from 
the  Danish  to  the  Nonnan  invasion,  and  of  this 
many  considerable  versions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  are  still  preserved. -f*  Then  came  the  Nor- 
man, which  swallowed  the  whole.  So  low,  in- 
deed, were  the  natives  reduced  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  so  universally  were  they  sui  jccled 
to  negledt  and  indigence,  that  the  English  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach  :  and  several  genera* 
tions  elapsed,  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedi- 
gree was  raised  to  any  distinguished  honour,  or 
could  so  much  as  attain  the  rank  of  l")aron^e.  J 
They  even  suffered  the  Saxon  writing  to  fall 
into  discredit  and  disuse,  which,  by  degrees,  be- 
came so  diiEcult  and  obsolete,  that  few  besides 
the  oldest  men  could  understand  the  chard(5ler.  § 
It  became  the  common  pra<ftice  for  the  tran- 
scribers of  Saxon  books,  to  change  the  Saxon 
orthography  for  the  Norman.  ||  The  nobles, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  constantly  sent  their 
children  into  France,  lest  they  should  coutracb 
habits  of  barbarism  in  their  speech.  ^ 

But  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  right 
line.    The  emperor  Maximinian  of  the  Komaas 

lost 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  f  Hick.  Thesau. 

X  Brompt.  Chron.  §  Ingulph. 

II  MS3,  Bodl.  f  Warton, 
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lost  Britala  by  the  usurpation  of  Carausius, 
who  was  his^  admiral.  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain^  and  the  title  of  Augustus. 
Britain  was  now  greatly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
iiarboursj  the  temperature  of  its  cKmate,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the  valuable  minerals 
with  which  it  abounded;  its  rich  pastures, 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks ;  and  its  woods 
freed  from  wild  beasts  and  serpents.  *  It  was 
held  by  Carausius  for  seven  .years,  from  A.  D. 
287  to  294.  Under  his  command,  (Diocletian 
and  his  colleague  findbg  it  convenient  to  resign 
to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  yet  admitting 
him  to  a  participation  of  the  imperial  honours) 
Britain*  destined  in  a  future  age  to  obtain 
the  empire  of  the  sea,  assumed  its  na< 
tural  and  respe&able  station  ^  a  n^aritime 
power,  -f 

Afterwards,  while  Italy  wa^  ravaged  by  the 
Goths,  and  a  succession  of  feeble  tyrants  op- 
pressed the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Bri- 
tish island  separated  itself  from  the  body  of  the 
Roman  empire.  J  The  regular  forces,  which 
guarded  so  remote  a  province,  had  been  gradu* 
ally  withdrawn,  and  Britain  was  abandone4 
without  defence  ^o  the  Saxon  pirates,  apd  to 

irrup' 

*  Panegyr.  f  Gibbon.  t  Zosimiu* 
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irruptions  from  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  Afflid- 
ed  by  similar  calamities^  and  adtuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  the  Armorican  provinces  imitated 
the^example  of  their  neighbours,  expelled  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  established  a  free  go- 
vernment. The  independence  of  Britain  was 
soon  confirmed  by  Honorius  himself,  the  lawful 
emperor  of  the  west,  and  by  letters,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own 
safety.  *  This  was  in  409.  The  Britons 
contbued  to  rule  themselves,  during  a  period 
of  forty  years,  under  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  municipal  towns,  until  the 
descent  of  the  Saxons  in  449. 

^*  After  their  separation  from  the  Romans, 
several  of  the  British  chiefs,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  might  be  the  genuine  posterity  of  ancient 
kings,  and  many  more  might  be  tempted  to 
adopt  this  honourable  genealogy,  and  to  vindi- 
cate their  hereditary  claims,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Caesars, 
Their  situation  and  their  hopes  would  dispose 
them  to  affcdt  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  But  these  princes 
relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  innumerable  tyrants 
infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro- 
man 
*  Gibbon. 
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man  government.    '*  Britannia  ferdlis  provincia 
tyrannorum,"  was  the  expression  of  Jcrom  in 
the  year  415/    The  arts  and  religion^  the  laws 
and  language,  which  the  Romans  had  so  care- 
fully planted  in  Britain^  were  extirpated  by  their 
barbarous  successors,  *  The  pradice^  and  even 
the  remembrance  of  Christianity  was  abolished* 
Yet  these  \evy  Britons  struggled  gloriously  with 
the  Saxons  for  otic  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
And  what  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding  their 
fears  and  pusillanimity,  when  first  abandoned  by 
the  Romans,  and  when  not  being  able  to  with- 
stand the  Fids  and  the  Scots,  who  invaded  them 
from  Ireland,  they  wrote  the  letter,   entitled 
Cemitus  Britannorum^  where,    after  explaining 
their  various  calamities,   they  at   length  say, 
**  kepcllunt  barbari  ad  mare,  repellit  mare  ad 
barbaros ;  inter  base  oriuntur  duo  genera  funerum, 
aut  jugulamur,  aut  mergimur/'    Yet  these  very 
Britons  defended  themselves  with  more  obstinate 
resolution,  than,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  discovered  by  any  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces,   though  supported   by  the  armies  of 
Rome.-f-    Thus,  while  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  Africa  yielded  without  resistance  to  the  bar- 
barians, the  British  island,  alone  and  unaided, 
maintained  a  long  and  vigorous,though  an  unsuc- 
cessful 

•  Decline  and  Fall  Rom.  Emp.  f  ProE  MUlar. 
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cessful  struggle  against  the  formidable  pirates, 
who^  almost  at  the  same  instant,  assaulted  the 
northern,  the  eastern,  and  the  southern  coasts. 
Hengist  hoped  to  atchieve  the  conquest  of  Bri- 
tain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  adive  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession 
of  Kent,     After  a  war  of  an  hundred  years,  the 
independent  Britons  still  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  western  coast,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Cornwall ;  and 
the  principal  cities  of  the  inland  country  still 
opposed  the  arms  of  the  invaders.   But,  winning 
their,  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts,  the  Saxons, 
the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates,  ad- 
vanced, at  length, from  the  north,from  the  ease, 
and  from  the  south,  till  their  vidtorious  banners 
were  united  in  the  center  of  the  island.     Be- 
yond the  Severn,  the  Britons  still  asserted  their 
national  freedom,  which  survived  the  heptarchy, 
and  even  the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons.     The 
bravest  warriors,  who  preferred  exile  to  slavery, 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales ;  and  the  reluftant  submission  of  Q)rn- 
wall,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  was  delayed 
for  ages.  * 

♦  Gibbon. 
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